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aw E. B. HARPER, President “any 
Home Office, Cor. Broadway and Duane Street “| 
NEW YORK 





“FOUNDED UPON A ROCK ” 


‘And when the jlood arose, the stream bet vehemently upon that 
house, and could not shake it: for it was founded upon a rock.” 


60 |» 35 saven in premuns 35 + | 00 


nt. Per cent. 
Per cent THE MUTUAL RESERVE, by reducing the rates to harmonize with the payments to widows t 


Dividend and orphans, has already saved its policy-holders more than Thirty-five Million Dollars in Premiums. Dividend 


$10,000.00 


The total cost, for the past 13 years, 
for $10,000.00 insurance in the 


Mutual Reserve amounts to less than 


$30,000.00 


The total cost for the past 13 years 
for $30,000.00 insurance in the 
Mutual Reserve amounts to less than 
Old System Companies charge for 
$4,500 at ordinary life rates—a sav- 
ing, in premiums, which is equal to a 
CASH DIVIDEND OF NEARLY 60 per 
cent. 


$35,000,000.00 


saved in premiums 


“A BIRD IN HAND IS WORTH TWO 


$12,500.00 at ordinary life rates—a 
saving, in premiums, which is equal to 
a CASH DIVIDEND OF NEARLY 60 
per cent, 





$35,000,000.00 


Saved in premiums 


“A BIRD IN HAND IS WORTIL TWO 





IN THE BUSI.” IN THE BUSH.” 
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MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING 


1881 : THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS : 1894 


No. of policies in force over - § 5,000 | Claims paid, every 60 days, approximates - - $500,000 
Interest income. annually, exceeds - - $130,000 | Average new business, monthly, over - - - 6,000,000 
Government deposits, - - - - 500,c00 | Total Death Claims Paid exceeds - - - 20,250,000 
Bi-monthly income exceeds — - 750,000 | Saved in premiums, over - - - - 35.000,000 


RESERVE EMERGENCY FUND EXCEEDS 3,820,000 | New business received in 1893. over : - 64,000,000 


Annual income aggregates — - - 5,150,0c0 | NEW Business, JAN’y TO Dec., 1894, — - : 70,346,739 


Total Insurance in Force exceeds $280,000,000 


The Reserve Fund Protected Excellent Positions Open 


The Reserve or Energency Fund is held in trust | in its Agency D. partment in every Town, City, and 
for the policy-holders by the Central Trust Company | State, to experienced and successful business men, 
of New York, and other reliable corporations, and | who will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Asso- 
Departments appointed by Government, with which it | ciation they can work for. 
is deposited. Further information supplied by any of the Managers, 

Not a single dollar of the accumulated or invested | General or Special Agents in the United States, Canada, 
Reserve Fund has ever been used or required either | Great Britain, France, and Sweden, or by the Home 
for the payment of death losses or for any other | Office. 
purpose. Correspondence with the Home Office invited. 
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Choice Holiday Books 


The Last Leaf 
By OLIVER WENDELL HoiMEs. Pofular Holi- 
day Edition. With a touching Prefatory Letter 
by Dr. Holmes and many Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, $1 50. 


The Oliver Wendell Holmes Year 
Book 


Selections from Dr. Holmes’s prose and poetry for 
Every Day of the Year. With a fine portrait. At- 
tractively bound. 16mo, $1.00. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


With a Biography of Omar Khayyam, and 56 
superb [llustrations by ELIHU VEDDER. _ Popular 
Edition. Crown 8v0, $5.00. «a-*.. : 
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Their Wedding Journey 
By W. D. Howe tts. Holiday Edition, Fully 
illlustrated by CLIFFORD CARLETON, and bound 
in very attractive style. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


An Island Garden 


f CELIA THAXTER, author of ‘‘ Among the Isles 
of Shoals,” etc. With twelve full-page 1llustra- 
tions in color, and several smaller ones by CHILDE 
HAsSsAM. $vo, attractively bound, $4.00 net. 


The Story of a Bad Boy 


By Tuomas BAILey ALDRICH. Holiday Edi- 
tion. With numerous admirable Illustrations by 
A. B. Frost. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Timothy’s Quest 
A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. WIGGIN’S 
most popular stories. Very fully and artistically 
illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD, andattractively 
bound. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Little Mr. Thimblefinger and his 


Queer Country 


A delightful book for young folks (and older ones). 
By JoEL CHANDLER Harris, author of the 
“Uncle Remus” books. Fully and charmingly 
illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, 
$2.00. 


In Sunshine Land 
Poems for Young Folks. By EpirnH M. THOMAS, 
author of ** Lyrics and Sonnets,” etc. Illustrated 
by KATHARINE PYLE. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, $1.50 


When Molly Was Six 


A delightful story, simple, natural, engaging, and 
of charming literary quality. By ELiza ORNE 
WHITE, author of * Winterborough.” With illus- 
trations by KATHARINE PyLe. An exquisite 
holiday book. Square 16mo, $1.00. 


The Favorite Series 
Four beautiful books. including Mr. ALDRICH’S 
** Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories,” Mr. HARTE’S 
“Luck of Roaring Camp,” Mr. WARNER’S 
* Backlog Studies,” and Miss JEWETT’s * Tales 
of New England.’ Each has an etched title-page 
and a portrait frontispiece. ‘Tastefully bound in 
Holiday style. $1.25 each; the set, ina box, $5.00. 


POETRY 
Whittier’s Poetical Works 


Complete in a new Cambridge Edition. With a 
biographical sketch, notes, index to titles and first 
lines, a portrait, and an engraving of Whittier’s 
Amesbury home. Unitorm with the Camdridge 
Longfellow. Crown $vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works 


New Handy Volume Edition. With four portraits 
and a view of Whittier’s Oak Knoll home. Uni- 
form withthe Handy Volume Longfellow. 4vols., 
16mo, $5.00; half calf extra, gilt top, $9.75: full 
morocco, flexible, in tine leather box, $9.75; full 
calf, flexible, $12.75. 


Unguarded Gates and Other Poems 
By T. B. ALDRICH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 
A beautiful book containing the poems written by 


Mr. Aldrich in the last six years. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 





THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK 
Carmina for the Sunday-School 


By Lewis W. Mudge and Herbert B. Turner 
293 hymns with tunes. Price, per 100, $35. 
a is a book we do not hesitate to endorse.” —Evan- 
gelest, 
“*Much superior to the ordinary book of the sort.’’— 
Congregationalist. 


“Worthy of high commendation.” —Odserver. 
Already adopted in a large number of schools, 
and pronounced, by those using it, “the latest 
and best.” 


**« Specimen copy by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 35 
cents, by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
56 East 10th Street, New York 
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Helps to Bible Study 


Helps to Bible study are always the main feature 
of THe Sunpay Scuoot Times. The best writers in 
the various lines of exposition and comment and illus- 
tration and questioning give their best work, week by 
week, in its columns, in connection with the Inter- 
national lessons. 





Drs. Beecher and Riddle contribute Critical Notes; Drs. 
Geikie and McLaren, articles on each lesson; Bishop Warren, 
Teaching, Points; H. Clay Trumbull, Illustrative Applications ; 
Dr. Schauffler, Teaching Hints; Faith Latimer, Hints for the 
Intermediate Teacher; Julia E. Peck, Hints for the Primary 
Teacher; Canon Tristram, and others, Oriental Lesson-Lights ; 
Amos R. Wells, Question Hints. 


In addition to these helps the paper will contain, 
during 1895, ‘Practical Hints for Sunday-School 
Workers,” a series of articles on “Recent Discoveries 
in Bible Lands,” and a series on “Child Life in Many 
Lands,” with other matter of exceptional interest. 


Subscription Rates.—50 cents a vear in clubs of five or more to one 
address. $1.00 in clubs of two or more to separate addresses. One free copy 
with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. $1.50 single copies. ‘To 
ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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uum select Notes 


eS ' 
(ARwowesSushons: On the Sunday School Lessons. 


e\ OW THE y se " See 
4. \VERNATIONAL We announce with marked pleasure the issuance of 


LESSONS the twenty-first annual volume of this unrivalled assist- 

ant to the correct study of the International Lessons. 

1895 Its enormous sale the world over proves it is recog- 

Se nized as invaluable by all Christian workers who 

a5 Save desire the clearest thought, exact knowledge, and 
Superlative illustrations of the Scriptures. 


= Price, Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 
For sale by booksellers everywhere. Send for free specimen pages. 


W. A. WILDE &CO., - 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 








° “Most cordially and unqualifiedly commended.” — Rev, J. E. TWITCHELL, D.D., New Haven, Conn, 
) THE BIBLE STUDY 


5 UNION ah FORMERLY C/LLED _ 
GRADED “| BLAKESILEE 


Series = 
Y 1 mee Y 
LESSONS LESSONS 
The Gospel History of Jesus Christ. 
Outlines of Old Testament History. 

The History of the Apostolic Church. 
For free specimen copies and testimonials from prominent Pastors and Supcrintendents, address, 

THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
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MSS, WANTED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 


In addition to the attractive feature of Color Printing, adopted for our four weekly S. S. 
papers for 1895, we wish, if possible, to raise their already superior literary standard to a still 
higher plane. In order to secure a high class of articles suited to each, we offer $2,000.00 in 
56 prizes of from $200.00 to $20.00 each. All other desirable articles sent us will be 
accepted and paid for at our regular rates. Six classes of MSS. wanted. Writers may compete 
in any one or more classes. Write immediately for particulars, which give awards, terms of call, 
classification and general instructions. Earnest, educated Christians, especially such as are 
actively engaged in work with children and young people, are invited to correspond. Address, 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., Prize Manuscript Dept., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 


Ge We are offering Sunday-schools our papers on trial free for first quarter of 1895. Partic- 
ulars and samples on appfication. 
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St. TRicholas 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 





In 1895 





ST. NICHOLAS will have five great 
serial stories, more of Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘* Jungle Stories,"’ more 
‘* Brownies,’ E. S. Brooks's story 
life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
cles by Brander Matthews, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 
etc., practical papers, short stories, 

It is the greatest 























gift. 


subscribers. 
the volume. 


gift. 





A Subscription 


makes the best possible Christmas 
On and after the issue of 
December number we will give 
November number free to new 
November begins 
A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 
Subscription price, $3.00. 






















The 


to take home a copy. 





e 
Christmas 
Sold every- 
N u m ber, where, 25 
cents, is a royal gift-book in itself, 
— the treat of the year. Don't fail 


delightful verse. 

educator you can give a boy or girl. 
; 
¢ 


















PAPAS WN 








The Bound Vol- | 
containing the num- 
ume, bers of the past 
year,—more than 1000 pages and 


nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00. 














Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 





1). Appleton & Co.' s New Books 


Life of Sir Richard Owen 


By his Grandson, the Rev. RICHARD OWEN, 


M.A. 


With an Essay on Owen’s Position 


in Anatomical Science, by T. H. HUXLEY. 


Portraits and Illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth, $7.50. 


In two vols. 


“Sir Richard Owen’s claims toa high place among 
those who have made great and permanently valu- 
able contributions to knowledge remain unassail- 


able.’—TuHomaAs H. HUXLEY. 


The Justification of 
Andrew Lebrun 


A Novel. By FRANK BARRETT, author of 
“The Great Hesper,” “ His Helpmate,” 


“A Recoiling Vengeance,” etc. 


No. 157, 


Town and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 


50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


** Readable and interesting to the end.”,—London 


Daily News. 


“One ot the books which can with difficulty be 
laid aside until the last page is reached.”’-—London 


Globe. 


(~ Send for acopy ( free) of the illustrated holi- 
day number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, con- 
taining announcements of important new books. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 Firru AVENUE, NEW YorK 





20th Edition—Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps.) 


B P: oP HARLEY PARKER Ra. 
rot. ° 
“Every one should read this little 





8., London. 
hiladelphia, Pa 


A 
book.” —Athenzum 
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By James A. Froude. 


By Paul Sabatier. 
Louise Seymour Houghton. 
$2.50. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF ERASMUS 
8vo, $2.50. 


¥ 


LIFE OF 


CHARLES LORING BRACE 


Chiefly told in his own letters. 
Portraits. 


Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 


* 


LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS 


OF ASSISI 


Translated 


* 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF DEAN STANLEY 


By R. E. Prothero and Dean Bradley. 
CHEAPER EDITION. 
8vo, 2 vols., $5.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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With 


8vo, 


Illustrated. 
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“Mr. Froude has produced a masterly pic- 
ture of Erasmus and his times. . . . No com- 
petent critic will fail to recognize in these lec- 
tures a Virility of judgment, a vigor of thought, 
and a skill of presentation eminently worthy 
of one of the greatest living writers of Eng- 
lish."—London Times. 


The great work accomplished by Mr. Brace, 
particularly in the Newsboys’ Lodging-Houses 
which he founded, gives to his biography a 
peculiar interest. 
story of his mental and spiritual as well as his 
external experience—his private life and inti- 
mate relationships and his views on moral and 
political questions. 


“We have seldom seen so masterly and 
careful a criticism. 
ber to have come across an historian who com- 
bined the more critical faculty with the effusive 
by and pictorial talent in such happy proportions. 
It is a remarkable and excellent book.”—ZLon- 
don Sat. Review. 


“It does not contain an uninteresting or 
unnecessary page. 
of the English Church’s noblest ministers.”— 
Advance. 


The volume reveals the 


We scarcely ever remem- 
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It is a noble record of one 
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ARNT RE 29 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues 
of THE LIVING 


(Oct., Nov., Dec. 1894), forming an octavo 
volume of 824 pages, and A Year’s Subscrip= 
tion to any one of the following publications: 

Published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 











AGE 


@pplication. Sample copies, 15 cts. each. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


Contribute to make this periodical 

Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 

To each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Address LITTELL & CO., 31 


The Cosmopolitan, 
Domestic Monthly, 
McClure’s Magazine, 
Midland Monthly, 
Godey’s Magazine, 
or a 6 months subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 


EN, 


Our Day, 
Christian Nation, 
S. S. Times, 
Golden Rule, 
The Pulpit, 





Rates for clubbing with other periodicals sent on 
dford Street, Boston. 








By Wm. Mason, Mus. Doc. and W. $. B. Mathews, 


It is not 
alone a Primer of the Pianoforte, with information 
about the Keyboard Notations and peculiarities of the 


This work covers entirely new ground. 


instrument, but much more. 


Itisa 


~ Primer of Musicianship, ~ 


having in it the foundations of Harmony, Musical 
Form. Principle of Phrasing, the correct way 
of playing all the embellishments and ornaments, the 


Principles of Pianoforte Technic, 


and other interesting and mind-awakening instruc- 


tion. 


While intended for the use of young pupils, the 


ground it covers is so much more extensive than 
that usually covered by elementary piano lessons, 
that pupils as far along as the fourth and fifth grades 
will find here much matter which they have previous- 


ly neglected. 


PRICE, BOARDS, 75 CENTS. CLOTH, $1.00. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 





CHATTERBOX 


THE KINGOF JUVENILES j2 ev: 


been made for young people which compares in 
value, or has had one-tenth the sale of this great 
annual. Millions of copies have been sold. The 
new volume for 1894-5 js just ready, and has over 
200 large and entirely new pictures, several new 
stories (each a book in itselt), and hundreds of short 
stories, anecdotes, etc. The best Xmas present pos- 
sible for boys and girls ot allages. Order from your 
bookseller or of us. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 





MUSIC FOR MID-WINTER 
FOR SOCIAL MEETINGS: 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, - 
FOR REVIVAL MEETINGS: 
GOSPEL HYMNS NOS. 5 AND 6 COMBINED 
Small Music Type Edition, $45 per 100 
FOR MID-WEEK MEETINGS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS: 
SELECT SONGS No. 2, - Cloth, $40 per 100 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


$30 per 100 
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Terms LEPINE BOR A NEW BOOK 


Tt by MRS. BURNETT 
The Outlook is a weekly h € 
—— — — = u O O e ° 
w sixty pages. e sub- 
setiasins KA _ Three Dol- Piccino 
lars a year, payable in advance. A: -F amily P aper & 
and Other 
Phe publishers fora subse. ‘s NEW:SERIES:OF“TH® CHRISTIAN: UNION: : Pestana 
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countries in the Postal Union By Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
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ofl te. tee ete “ We propose to take ground on the universal reality, the indestructible 
‘5 P Be. religious nature, which is as much a part of creation as the globe itself Burnett. Illustrated by 
and its physical properties, and far more important.” j 
New Subscriptions may - B. Birch. 
commence at any time during Henry Warp Bascuer, 
the year. “ All the Lord gives us is opportunity ; we are to do the rest.” Square 8vo. 
Lawson VALENTINE. Uniform with 
Receipts.—The date on your ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
label indicates the time to $1.50. 
which your subscription is paid. Contents, I 5 December, ! I 894 
An acknowledgment is sent on ins pace | Mrs. Burton Harrison writes: 
q the receipt of each subscription, | EDITORIAL: The Nativity, as Interpreted “The history of Piccino’s ‘ two 
and the yellow label should bear Secretary Carlisle’s Currency by the English Pre-Raphael- days ’ is as delicate as one of the 
the new date within two weeks WMMEN es iviois isle sins oeenaunee ots ve 101g ites. By Elbert F. Baldwin. 1042 lala - 
of the receipt of the remittance. | The Anti-Lottery Bill.......... 10200 The Night Before Christmas: anemones that spring in the rock 
The Dispensary System........ 1020 A Story for the Young Folks. walls facing Piccino’s Mediterra- 
Changes of Ad tress.— The Lexow Investigation poet 1020 By Margaret Newcomb...... 1045 | nean—a study rather thana story 
When a change of address is Building Associations.......... 1021 The Sinaitic MS. By Prof. G. of child life Th h 
ordered, both the new and the Ferdinand de Lesseps.......... 1021 PA MMORG ass oc eichantneccnacas 106g sy eee aes ¢ cher 
old pA ak iene aad Germany, Austria, and Italy... 1022 BOOKS AND AUTHORS: stories in the book have the charm 
: , NEMS SS ooo oe sacoescconsecwests 1022 Pfleiderer’s Philosophy of Re- of their predecessor in material 
notice sent one week before the | 3° ; ns HOES PNY ORS 
shane te dental The Armenian Massacre ....... 1023 NBIC aes ta vou an reer ngaee 1047 | and manner... . . A delightful , 
8 The New Treaty with Japan... 1023. “Minor Books.................... 1047 | volume, in fair print, and further 
Thé War in China.............. 1023 Literary Notes: .......<...066.00. 104 ; ; ; , ; 
Discontinuances.—Sub- | The Christmas Light........... 1024 Books Received................. en more embellished by Mr. Birch’s 
scribers wishing The Outlook ‘* The Bimetallic siege 1024 THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: graceful and sympathetic draw- 
stopped at the expiration of —— and City Chil- 1025 4,_Priest_ to Presbyterians ; ings.” 
their subscriptions should noti- Ree aes sansa owmeeeiewe ites What the American Board 
fy —— ag oe CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: ae ?—* ped Week . The Evangelist: 
we shall consider it their wis The Christmas Angel. By the rayer; e Parliament o : ; 
to have it continued. Rev. Henry van Dyke, D.D... 1026 Religions; Individual Com- _ “There never was a more de- 
Two Christmas Stories: munion-Cups; Forward Move- lightfully sympathetic study of a 
How to Remit.—Renit- A Badge of Sedition. By ment in Syria; Funeral of baby peasant’s heart than ‘ Pic- 
tances should b tb Ch k BIO TINGE 6.5 56. <5 6ccsns cscs 1028 Henry M. Storrs ; Dr. Pente- cino 4 and the other stories are 
e sent by Uneck, Miss Pettigrew’s Cedar-Bush. , cost’s Church ; Resignation of ; ; j : 
Draft, Express Order, Money oni * Dr. Reynolds ................- 1050 just as beautiful in their own 
d b By Martha McC. Williams. 1032 = 
Order, payable to order of THE | Tne Other Side of the Picture. The Cross-Bearers’ Missionary way. 
OvuTLOoK ComPany. Cash By Mary Willis............... 1036 Reading Circle................ 1051 
and Postal Notes should be Christmas-tide. By Mrs. Bur- Ministerial Personals........... 1051 The Congregationalist : 
sent in Registered Letter. ton Kingsland.......... ...... 1037 The Life of Christ.—XXV. The 4 
ASchool-house Christmas.. By Perean Ministry. By Lyman “Tt will be _— of the most 
A Special Represent- Clifton Johnson............... 1039 PRMNRM rg caster sacra tea saceaisisle 1052 | popular Christmas gifts of the 
ative is desired in each town The Buried Chimes of Christ- CORRESPONDENCE........... 1os2 | year. The more you read, the 
in the country. Correspond- mas. By Edith W. Thomas, 1o41 THE BUSINESS WORLD...... 10665 | more you enjoy.” 


ence is invited. Copyright, 1894, by The Outlook Company. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York Post-Office. 
Letters should be addressed : ** Sold by all booksellers, or sent, 
THE OUTLOOK, , 4 postpaid, by 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York. 
153-157 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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FAMOUS PAINTING 
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nie The Christmas 
99 
Gethsemane Y 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT $6 Century 
THE ART RCOMS OF THE e 
BERLIN wv — pate 6 ——— 
s S, 25 FULL-PAG USTRATIONS, 7 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. Interesting chapters in Prof, Sloane’s 
Fine Art Publishers great historical work, pronounced 
14 E. 234 St., New York by press and public the best life of 
(FRAGMENT) ADMISSION FREE NAPO i : ‘ON 
Our 16th Saaee Pg mod NAPOLEON’S ATTEMPTS AT AUTHORSHIP, 
an ye Eh GARRISON LIFE, PERSONAL TRAITS, ETC. 
or for the library, at 25 to 50 RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
F REE Bhat erga vod yg lg 4 First American story, “A Walking Delegate.” 
drape now and have 2 copy MARION CRAWFORD'S 
zs y ‘ “Casa Braccio,”’a stirring serial of Italian life. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston First chapters of a new novel, ‘An 
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For Christmas Give 


Meriden Britannia Co’s <2. 
“Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Tea Sets, etc. 
This celebrated plate is especially suit- 
able for gifts, being known as highest 
quality. 
If unable to procure it from your dealer, 
we will furnish necessary information. 
Be sure to get the genuine. Always 
look for the trade marks. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


Meriden, Conn., Chicago, San Francisco, 
New York, 208 Fifth Ave., Madison Square. 


Trade Mark for Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc. 
**1847"" identifies the old original Rogers quality. 
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Dress Patterns 


FOR 
Holiday Presents 


* 300 lengths all-wool Diagonal, ribbed, at 
$2.50 each. 

400 lengths of Cheviot Mixtures, fancy 
Stripes and checks, at $2.50 each. 

200 lengths dark-blue Homespun, 50- 
inch, all wool, at $3.00 each. 

About 100 lengths fine wool Broadcloth, 
$4.50 each. 

500 lengths all sorts of fine goods, just 
marked $4.50 and $4.90 per full Dress 
Pattern. Best values in years. 


James M°Creery &Co 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 
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around across the but- 
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NEW SERIES OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Volume 50 For Week ending 


ECRETARY CARLISLE’S currency plan, as 
outlined in his own report, contains one all- 
important feature not mentioned in the Presi- 
dent’s description reported last week. Secretary 
Carlisle not only proposes that all banks, State 
and National, shall be allowed to issue paper 

money up to seventy-five per cent. of their capital, but also 
that the paper money now issued by the Government shall 
be withdrawn from circulation. The proposition is certainly 
a startling one. In place of legal-tender money, it is pro- 
posed that the public shall substitute money which credit- 
ors may refuse in times of panic. In place of money the 
profit on which goes to the public, it is proposed that the 
public shall substitute money the profit on which goes to 
the banks. Two or three years ago Senator Sherman esti- 
mated that the Government saved on its paper money over 
$10,000,000 a year, which it would otherwise be paying in 
interest on bonds—for Treasury notes are simply bonds 
bearing no interest. Secretary Carlisle recommends 
that the Government’s “ non-interest-bearing bonds ” be 
retired, and that the privilege of issuing such bonds be 
given exclusively to the banks. He does not follow the 
Baltimore plan in asking that the Government shall directly 
guarantee the notes issued by the banks, but does ask that 
it shall so supervise and protect these issues that the public 
may accept them as money. The banks themselves would 
be put to no appreciable expense. They would, on their 
present capital (above $900,000,000), be allowed to issue 
$700,000,000 of paper currency, on condition that they keep 
$200,000,000 of legal-tender money (30 per cent.) in re- 
serve. Five hundred millions is, therefore, approximately the 
net sum which they would receive without interest and with- 
out cost to lend to their customers. If Secretary Carlisle’s 
proposition stopped here, it would involve as much inflation, 
as well as class legislation, as did the Baltimore plan of the 
bankers, or the Sub-Treasury plan of the farmers. Secre- 
tary Carlisle’s plan, however, is not the plan of an infla- 
tionist. In order to prevent the sudden expansion of the 
currency through the paper money issued by the banks, he 
recommends the retirement of all the legal-tender paper 
money issued by the National Government. It is signifi- 
cant that while this is the feature of the plan which most 
arouses the admiration of the New York “ Evening Post,” 
‘“‘Matthew Marshall,” in the New York “Sun,” whose 
articles on finance have attracted deserved attention from 
financiers and business men, argues that this feature will 
make it impossible to maintain gold payments, and urges 
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instead retiring the bank notes and increasing the volume 
of Government notes. 


Pas 


a 


At present our currency is, in round numbers, divided as 
follows : 


United States notes (“greenbacks”) ........ $3 50,000,000 
Treasury notes of 1890 (Sherman Act)....... I 50,000,000 
Gold and gold’ certificates” ... 5. sic ses esos 500,000,000 
Silver and silver cértificates © .6...... 60086 osc 500,000,000 
Nationabbank notes <<... 2.6 sisiecis cae sisieie woes 200,000,000 








$1,700,000,000 
It is the five hundred millions of Government notes (green- 
backs and Treasury notes of 1890) which Secretary Car- 
lisle proposes to retire. Inasmuch as $100,000,000 of gold 
is held as a reserve against the greenbacks, and nearly 
$100,000,000 of silver bullion against the Sherman Act 
notes, the sum required to retire the legal-tender paper 
money will be about $300,000,000. This sum can either 
be raised by taxation or by the issue of interest-bearing 
bonds. The latter method would plainly cost the Nation 
ten millions a year, and to avoid this obvious evil the 
Administration, elected as the enemy of unnecessary taxa- 
tion, asks the people to tax themselves the requisite amount. 
The alleged ground for this taxation is the desirability of 
relieving the Treasury of the expense of maintaining a 
gold reserve. The cost of maintaining a reserve is obvious 
to all, but equally obvious is the fact that, while it may 
require $200,000,000 of capital to maintain the reserve, it 
requires $500,000,000 to pay off the notes. The banks 
would need to keep quite as large a reserve as the Govern- 
ment, and yet the banks would confessedly be enriched 
if given the responsibilities of the Government along with 
its privileges. To the banks the issue of $500,000,000 of 
notes secured by $200,000,000 of reserve would mean an 
annual profit on $300,000,000; to the Government the 
retirement of $500,000,000 of notes secured by $200,000,- 
ooo of reserve would mean an annual loss of the same 
magnitude. The public might submit to such a loss in 
order to provide itself with a currency of coin instead of 
a currency of paper; but we do not believe that the public 
will submit to it in order to provide itself with paper 
money not legal tender, and issued by a class, in place of 
paper money that is legal tender and issued by the public. 
B 

Perhaps the most important action of Congress last 

week was the inaction of the Democratic Senatorial caucus 


1See Taussig’s ‘* Silver Situation in the United States.” 
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regarding a change of rules to permit the majority to close 
debate when it has been unreasonably prolonged. Sen- 
ator Daniels, of Virginia, offered a resolution in favor of 
the needed change, and Senator Vest, of Missouri, a former 
opponent, made a strong speech in advocacy, but a major- 
ity of the caucus manifested their desire to maintain the 
present system of permitting a handful of Senators at any 
time to block legislation. In the House the most impor- 
tant discussion was on the bill to permit railroads to enter 
into pooling agreements. Mr. Reed championed the pro- 
posed change, and attributed the number of railroad receiv- 
erships at the present time to the Inter-State Commerce Act 
passed in 1887 forbidding pooling. The opponents of the 
change, of course, take the ground that the passage of 
the Inter-State Commerce Act was followed by a period of 
railroad prosperity, and that the great number of receiver- 
ships this year is due to the inevitable effect of falling 
prices upon property mortgaged for its entire cost. It 
is illustrative of the way in which radical changes are 
brought about that the most extreme opponents of Govern- 
ment ownership were the most extreme supporters of the 
proposed change putting an end to competition. 
@ 

The report of the Assistant Attorney-General of the 
Post-Office needs to be brought to the attention of Con- 
gress from as many quarters and with as much force as is 
in any way possible. During the past year, says this 
report, there has been an enormous increase in the number 
of lotteries and kindred “ bond-investment”’ companies. 
Against these concerns 223 “fraud” orders have been 
issued, prohibiting the delivery of registered packages and 
the payment of money-orders to companies, but the Post- 
Office Department is helpless to prevent their growth. 
According to the present law the Department must deliver 
sealed letters to all firms, and the express companies may 
deliver the packages excluded from the mail. In fact, says 
the report, the express business in delivering lottery matter 
has increased in direct proportion as the post-office busi- 
ness has diminished. The evil cannot be checked except 
by the passage of the pending bill prohibiting inter-State 
traffic in lottery matter, and authorizing the Post-Office 
Department to return to the senders all letters directed to 
firms engaged in the violation of our laws. The speedy 
passage of this bill is earnestly recommended. Our read- 
ers are, of course, perfectly familiar with this bill (the Hoar 
bill), and with the manner in which it failed to become law 
at the last session, because a handful of opponents in the 
House managed to prevent its consideration. The same 
thing will happen again this session unless the friends of 
the reform are willing to give of their time and money to 
keep the matter before Congress and the country. Mr. 
Francis B. Sears, Vice-President Third National Bank, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, is acting as treasurer for the fund that is 
being raised, and we earnestly urge our subscribers to con- 
sider this appeal. 

® 


The Chairman of the Temperance Committee in the 
Georgia Senate has given notice that he will presently 
introduce a bill for the establishment of the dispensary 
system in that State. In South Carolina this system seems 
to be made secure by the results of the recent election. 
Not only was the author of the Dispensary Law chosen Gov- 
ernor by an overwhelming majority, but a constitutional 
convention was decided upon, at which any possible doubts 
as to the constitutionality of the Dispensary Act are likely 
to be removed. What speaks most strongly, however, 
for the permanency of the essential features of the 
South Carolina system is the changed attitude of the Con- 
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servative press toward it. Even the Charleston “ News 
and Courier ” admits that the sale of liquor to be drunk on 
the premises must not again be permitted in South Carolina. 
If the advocates of the Gothenburg system in Massachusetts 
would include just this popular feature of the Carolina sys- 
tem in their proposed law, they could doubtless secure the 
support of the great mass of the Prohibitionists. The South 
Carolina system has their most cordial support, and this 
system, quite as much as the Scandinavian, restricts the 
selling of liquors to salaried officials. We regret to see 
that some of the advocates of the Gothenburg system are 
criticising the Massachusetts Prohibitionists as allies of 
the liquor traffic, because they will not accept the Gothen- 
burg system in its entirety. We not only deprecate the 
spirit of these criticisms, but believe that the Prohibitionists 
are right in insisting that the temperance sentiment of this 
country is a generation in advance of the temperance 
sentiment in Scandinavia, and that the conscience of 
America demands the South Carolina plan of no tippling- 
places, rather than the Gothenburg plan of orderly tippling- 
places. 
® 

The sentiment against saloons already dominates all 
classes of the people except the more recent immigrants. 
If to those who favor either State or local prohibition 
are added those who oppose both because they forbid men 
to drink in their homes, or because the cities controlled 
by immigrants would elect officers to violate the law, 
it will be recognized that a large majority of the peo- 
ple regard bar-rooms as a public evil. What is supremely 
needed, therefore, is a union of forces to make the 
will of the majority effective. The readiness of the 
Prohibitionists to accept the South Carolina system of 
restricting the traffic to public dispensaries offers one 
hopeful basis of union. The fact that any South Caroli- 
nian can legally buy liquor to drink on his own premises 
secures for the law the support of every loyal citizen who 
believes that the saloon is a public evil, no matter what he 
believes as to the moral rightfulness or wrongfulness of 
individual drinking. Such a law at the same time is not 
difficult to enforce, since the old toper or the recent immi- 
grant who “ will have his liquor ” can secure it without 
violating the law. The South Carolina system, however, 
cannot be immediately adopted except in States where 
the temperance sentiment is strong. For other States the 
only immediate basis of union is local option. This the 
Prohibitionists are not only ready to support, but, in every 
campaign that we have watched, they have furnished the 
most determined and efficient workers. Local option, like 
the dispensary system, permits the purchase of liquors for 
private consumption, though not for public sale, and is 
enforceable because the same voters that enact it elect 
the officers to execute it. A local option law has, indeed, 
its limitations in that it does not even restrict the traffic in 
certain cities. But it has the advantage of being imme- 
diately helpful in a great many localities in every State in 
the Union. In New York State, where such a law is 
especially needed, we are glad to see that the State Tem- 
perance Society has determined to urge a local option 
measure upon the newly elected Republican Legislature. 
If the will of a majority of the constituents is carried into 
effect, the measure will be made law. If it is not made 
law, then the time for a revolt of the churches is at hand. 

The week’s testimony before the Lexow Committee 
included evidence that the police were bribed to permit 
some of the “boxing matches” (a/as “slugging con- 
tests”) that have taken place in Madison Square Gar- 
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den ; that Inspector McLaughlin on one occasion as- 
saulted a helpless prisoner with brass knuckles on his 
hands, and that Inspector Williams aided him in his 
brutality ; while Street Commissioner Andrews, who ap- 
peared to deny charges of bribery heretofore made against 
him, not only utterly failed to prove his innocence in that 
matter, but was led into admitting other most suspicious 
financial transactions—such as the borrowing of money 
for personal use from a man largely favored in the way of 
contracts by Mr. Andrews acting officially as Commis- 
sioner. Father Ducey, undeterred by Archbishop Corri- 
gan’s threats of which we spoke last week, attended the 
sessions throughout. What is really the most important 
event of the week relating to the Lexow Committee 
is the resolution passed by the Chamber of Commerce 
providing for the appointment by the Chamber of a 
“Committee on Municipal Reform, whose duty it shall 
be to inquire and report at the next meeting whether or 
not it is desirable that the powers of the Lexow Committee 
should be extended for twelve months from the 1st day of 
January next, with the duty to investigate any or all of the 
departments of this city, to the end that men who have 
betrayed their official trusts and prostituted their offices 
for personal and private gain may be punished for their 
crimes.” If this movement succeed, as every good citizen 
must hope it will, New York may obtain a municipal re- 
form which shall be thorough and permanent. We under- 
stand, on what we believe to be good authority, that Mr. 
Byrnes will go on the stand next week. He certainly 
should do so before the Committee adjourns. 
& ‘ 

The National Labor Bureau continues to do invaluable 
work, The ninth Annual Report, just published, deals 
with the most successful American form of co-operation— 
building and loan associations, As there are now more 
than a million shareholders in such associations, the re- 
port is addressed to a pretty large audience financially in- 
terested in the subject, and the audience of those morally 
interested is coextensive with the thinking public. Most 
of the six thousand associations now in the country are 
less than ten years old—the average age is six years—yet 
already over three hundred thousand homes have been 
acquired through their agency. The present assets of the 
associations exceed five hundred millions. The associa- 
tions have averaged but one foreclosure each—which 
means that only one borrower in sixty has had to throw 
back his property on the associations. The report makes 
no effort to show that the borrowers pay low rates of in- 
terest to the associations. In fact, it prints one chapter 
showing that a man will acquire a home with less money 
if he borrows from a savings bank for eleven years at 
five per cent., and meets his payments, than if he gets 
his money from the ordinary building and loan association 
whose shares mature in eleven years. This rather hostile 
calculation unintentionally brings out the reason why build- 
ing and loan associations have been so serviceable. The 
ordinary shareholder in such associations cannot possibly 
borrow money at five per cent., he cannot easily borrow 
for eleven years, and he cannot without the greatest fore- 
thought and self-denial meet large interest payments. 
Through the building and loan association, if he borrows, 
Say, $2,000 (“ten shares”), his $10 a month dues, $10 
a month interest, and $2 a month “ premium” amount 
to no more than rent, and are as easily met as rent by the 
person of ordinary thrift. In fact, for mechanics these 
payments amount to less than rent, for the rents charged 
on the poorer class of houses not only include interest but 
as much more for cost of collection, bad debts, and risks. 


A Family Paper 
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There is no better work any man can do to promote the 
material interests of salaried men and wage-earners than 
to get them interested in well-conducted local associations, 
in which they can make regular deposits until able to buy 
a lot, and from which they can then borrow enough to 
build a home. 
® 

Few modern careers have 
touched such heights of 
achievement or passed through 
such vicissitudes as that of Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps, who died 
on Friday of last week at the 
great age of eighty-nine. In- 
heriting a powerful physique 
and an immense vitality, ab- 
stemious and temperate in his 
habits, of great will-power and 
almost inexhaustible personal 
resource, with the audacity of 
an idealist and the skill of a diplomatist, M. de Lesseps 
was eminently fitted for the great opportunity which came 
in his way, and he was also specially susceptible to the 
great catastrophe which overshadowed his later years. 
The projector of one of the greatest pieces of engineering 
in the history of the world, M. de Lesseps was not an 
engineer, but a diplomatist. At the age of twenty he was 
in the French diplomatic service at Lisbon ; three years 
later he was at Tunis; in 1831 he went to Egypt as Con- 
sul ; from thence was transferred to Malaga. In 1842 the 
attention of all France was directed to him by his intre- 
pidity and decision in Barcelona at the time when the 
city was threatened with bombardment by the troops of 
Espartero. His last diplomatic task was the delicate one 
of restoring order in the Papal dominions, and his failure 
is said to have been due, not to any lack of skill on his 
part, but to the duplicity of Napoleon the Third. He left 
the diplomatic service and plunged with great energy into 
scientific investigation. The idea of cutting the Suez 
Canal had long fascinated him, and in his frequent voy- 
ages to Egypt he had given the matter a great deal of 
study. 





M. Ferdinand de Lesseps 


& 


The opportunity to build the canal came in 1854, and 
the enthusiasm, the force of conviction, and the indomi- 
table energy of the projector were sufficient to overcome 
the ridicule, the skepticism, and the active antagonism of 
diplomatists, engineers, and capitalists. In fifteen years 
the work was complete, and the voyage from Europe to 
India was shortened by three thousand miles. Almost 
from the start the canal was a financial success. It revo- 
lutionized European trade with the East, made Cairo the 
geographical center of the British Empire, and led event- 
ually to the occupation of Egypt by the English Govern- 
ment to protect holdings in the stock of the canal amount- 
ing to two-fifths of the original stock. One great achieve- 
ment done, the indefatigable idealist turned himself to 
the Panama project; but here he had not studied the situ- 
ation as he had in Egypt, he did not know the material 
with which he had to deal, and he was from the first sur- 
rounded with speculators, jobbers, blackmailers, and every 
kind of schemer. There seems to be no doubt but that 
the old man was blind to the fact that in the course of a 
few years his great project had become little more than a 
great swindle. When the lights were turned on, it was 
seen that the Panama Canal enterprise was the center and 
source of the greatest ramification of corruption known in 
political history. He was the dupe of his own imagination, 
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of his limitless faith in himself, and of the crowd of schemers 
by whom he was surrounded. The great career went out 
in a deep shadow, and its lessons are so obvious that they 
do not need to be formulated. Whatever criticism may 
be passed upon De Lesseps, it is certain that he did 
not share in the profits or the thefts at Panama, and the 
world will choose to remember his great achievement at 
Suez as being typical of the energy and genius of the man, 
rather than the terrible disaster at Panama, of which he 
was in a sense the victim. 

The opening of the magnificent new Reichstag building 
in Berlin, on Wednesday of last week, was the occasion of 
one of those imperial pageants which still mean something 
in Germany because in that country imperialism is a vital 
force, and in which the Emperor William apparently rejoices 
because they express his conception of the function of the 
Emperor in modern times. ‘Through the medium of many 
addresses and speeches, he has made it clear to the world 
that he regards himself both as the master and the servant 
of Germany. Not since the Middle Ages has any German 
ruler held apparently a more absolute theory of the power 
of the ruler, nor has any one, even among the hard-work- 
ing Prussian kings and emperors, held himself to a more 
exacting discipline of labor and service. Whatever may 
be his defects and limitations, these things must be said 
of him. His address at the occasion of the opening of the 
new Reichstag was in line with all his recent utterances. 
It was a combination of democratic, not to say Socialistic, 
sympathies, with a declaration of autocratic power. The 
noblest task of the State, said the Emperor, is to protect 
the weaker classes of society, and to aid them to higher 
economic and moral development; and the duty of the 
State is to smooth away difficulties and to preserve an in- 
creased content and solidarity, but this must be done by 
the State and not by the people. In the same speech the 
Emperor declares that the existing laws are not sufficient 
to preserve the order of the country, and that a new bill 
(by which he means the Anti-Socialist Bill) will shortly be 
introduced, whose main provisions will be the extension of 
the criminal laws. Thus, as in his earlier speeches, Social- 
istic tendencies and autocratic methods go hand in hand. 
The new bill will be awaited with a good deal of interest. 
That it will be drastic, the resignation of Von Caprivi is 
sufficient assurance ; and it will be a singular feature of the 
new bill that it will provide, among other things, for the 
payment of damages to persons who have been convicted 
of and sentenced for offenses of which they were innocent. 
This reads like a declaration that the new law will have 
strong hands and a free course to seize whom it chooses, 
but that if it seizes the wrong person the victim will be 
paid for his sufferings. 

Ps 

The Outlook has reported the widespread popular agita 
tion in Austria looking to the establishment of universal 
suffrage in that country, and it has also reported the rapid 
growth of Socialistic clubs throughout the Empire. Those 
who know most about the situation declare that it grows 
more critical every day, and that it is impossible to predict 
what may happen when the Emperor Francis Joseph, who 
is universally beloved, passes away. Meanwhile, Prince 
Windischgraetz, the Austrian Prime Minister, has appar- 
ently planted himself in definite and final antagonism to 
the electoral reform movement. He declared that in the 
event of an agreement which should be accepted by the 
delegates of the coalition parties, based upon the Austrian 
principle of the division of electors into social strata, the 
Government would accept it, but that universal suffrage 
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was inadmissible. The Lower Chamber in Austria is made 
up of deputies sent there by the great landed proprietors, 
by Chambers of Commerce, by towns, and by rural corpo- 
rations ; and The Outlook called attention a while ago to 
the fact that in the present Chamber there are but two 
representatives of the working classes. The Prime Minis- 
ter now proposes to admit representatives of the working 
classes, who shall be elected by their corporations. This 
is a concession, but it maintains intact the old Austrian 
system of classes and corporations, which dates back to the 
Middle Ages. It is very improbable that the popular move- 
ment which has already gained such headway in that coun- 
try can be arrested by a concession which is simply a 
modification of method and not a change of principle. 
What the working people want is the bringing Austria into 
line with the general political constitution of western Eu- 
rope. At present its organization belongs to the Middle 
Ages. 
@ 

The Italian Parliament has just met. The Govern- 
ment has long been struggling with the ever-increasing 
perplexities of the financial situation; for the deficit 
steadily grows, and the attempts to remedy the evil, 
not by reducing the expenditure, but by increasing the 
income, have so far lamentably failed. At the very 
moment when the Ministry needs the confidence and 
co-operation of the whole country in an unusual degree, 
it is doing much to destroy that confidence and to 
alienate support by enforcement of the new drastic laws, 
nominally aimed at Anarchism, but really used to limit and 
harass popular agitation and constitutional discussion. 
When these laws were adopted, The Outlook commented 
on the probable reaction which would follow in attempting 
to put them into operation. It is always unsafe .to trust 
any body of men with the power not only of characterizing 
the actions of their political opponents as treasonable, but 
of putting their own interpretation on the opinions of those 


‘opponents, and holding them responsible for these inter- 


pretations. That is what is now happening in Italy, where 
Republicans and Socialists are being treated as if they 
were public enemies, and identified with the Anarchists 
and Revolutionists who made so much trouble a year ago. 
Several Deputies have already been compelled to seek 
refuge in Switzerland. The effort to suppress all organi- 
zations of alleged Socialistic tendencies has been answered 
by the organization of a League for the Defense of Liberty, 
which has its headquarters at Milan, and which is rapidly 
ramifying throughout the entire kingdom. The League 
does not propose action, but is an emphatic and powerful 
protest against a practical suspension of constitutional 
rights. Italy is now attempting to escape bankruptcy 
without retrenchment, and to escape revolution by sup- 
pressing free discussion. Both of these experiments have 
been tried many times, and with but one result. 
& 

John Burns, the organizer of the London dock strike, 
and the present leader of the labor wing of the Liberal 
party in the London County Council and the English Par- 
liament, received a heartier public reception during his short 
stay in this city last week than has in late years been accorded 
to any other English visitor. On Monday evening there 
was a great mass-meeting in his honor at Cooper Union, and 
on Tuesday evening a largely attended dinner at one of 
the labor halls. At both meetings the burden of his speech 
was the impossibility of social redemption through each 
man working for himself, and the necessity of union in the 
labor ranks. At the dinner he attacked as injurious and 
immoral the lesson inculcated in American text-books— 
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“ From the log hut to the White House.” It was a lesson, 
he said, which inculcated the duty of rising above one’s 
fellows, when the lesson needed was the lesson of help- 
ing one’s fellows to rise. What carried his audiences 
with him, however, was less the strength of his thought 
than the power of his self-forgetful earnestness. His 
voice was rich and clear, and the strength of his feeling 
vibrated in every word, in every part of the hall. At the 
dinner he reached the highest pitch of eloquence while 
picturing what the work of the Church would be if it 
became the work of its Master. The cheers that came from 
his labor audience at the name of Christ exceeded any 
expression of emotion the present writer has ever witnessed 
in a Christian congregation. Mr. Burns comes to this coun- 
try as a delegate from Great Britain to the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in Denver next week. 
& 

‘“‘ War, famine, and pestilence all at once. Pity this poor 
country!” So writes from Bitlis, in Armenia, to a cor- 
respondent in this country, an American who has the best 
of opportunities for knowing the history of the recent events 
in Armenia. Other letters received in New York and 
Boston from correspondents of unimpeachable truthfulness 
substantiate in general the reports of the atrocities hitherto 
printed. Unpublished extracts from these letters now 
before us confirm the account given in The Outlook last 
week. The slaughter began with attacks upon the Ar- 
menian villages by the barbarous Kurds, in retaliation for 
some slight resistance made against their plundering. The 
Kurds then sent word to Constantinople that the Ar- 
menians were in rebellion, and Turkish troops were sent to 
the scene at once, with orders to suppress the revolt— 
orders which they well knew they must interpret to mean 
the extermination of whole villages, if they would please 
the Sultan. The letter from Bitlis quoted above declares 
that the estimate of six thousand men, women, and 
children killed is much too small; that ten thousand 
would be nearer the right number. A letter from 
Constantinople, dated October 31, says that at least 
twenty-seven villages were annihilated in Sassoun. The 
very latest reports received by the Secretaries of the 
American Board in Boston declare, upon the authority of 
Constantinople papers (which, of course, are subject to a 
severe censorship by the Porte), that the Sultan sent 
a special decoration to Zeki Pasha, who commanded the 
troops that committed the atrocities described. It is also 
alleged, on the same authority, that a silken banner was 
sent by the Sultan to each of four Kurdish chiefs who 
were prominent in the massacre. In view of these 
facts, it would seem idle for the Sultan to deny his respon- 
sibility for the slaughter of these thousands of Armenians. 
The Turkish Commission which is to be sent out to investi- 
gate the matter is not likely to return any account which 
would be displeasing to its royal master. ‘The true story, 
however, is likely, in the end, to be brought out. as repre- 
sentatives of England, of the United States, and probably 
of other countries, will accompany the Commission. It is 
cabled from Constantinople that President Cleveland first 
declined an invitation to send a representative, but after- 
ward agreed to permit our Consul in Sivas to go in an inde- 
pendent capacity. Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of the 
English Foreign Office, has promised publicly to use every 
possible means to bring the truth to light. The Anglo- 
Armenian Association in England urges upon Lord Kim- 
berley, with strict justice, the fact that England was made 
responsible, by the Berlin Treaty, for the adoption by 
Turkey of immediate reforms in Armenia, and that nothing 
whatever will bring peace to that land and safety to 
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its Christian residents except the insistence by Great 
Britain upon the instant carrying out of these long-delayed 
reforms. 

# 

The events of the past week at Tokio and at Washing- 
ton have shown that Marshals Yamagata and Oyama are 
not more skillful as commanders than are Count Ito and his 
coadjutors quick-witted and tactful as statesmen. This is 
seen not only in their treatment of China, but of their 
own country as shown in the treaty sent on Friday of last 
week to the United States Senate. As we have already 
stated, Japan gains autonomy in both domestic and for- 
eign relations, in judicial jurisdiction as well as in tariff 
duties. It will be remembered that so long ago as 1878 
we, alone of nations, formally recognized the exclusive 
power and right of Japan to adjust her customs tariff. 
That convention, though remaining a dead letter because 
the other Powers did not accept its provisions, has had, 
nevertheless, a great moral influence in supporting the 
Mikado’s just claims. It has been feared that the question 
of Japanese immigration might prove a stumbling-block in 
the Senate, but that is apparently disposed of bya law of 
Japan forbidding immigration to an unwelcoming country. 
It is an interesting coincidence that, on the very day when 
Secretary Gresham sent this treaty to the Senate, he ex- 
changed with Minister Yang Yu ratifications of the new 
immigration convention between the United States and 
China. This convention is to remain ten years in force, 
and longer unless six months before the expiration of that 
time notice of its termination shall be given by either 
party. Chinese immigration here is prohibited, except that 
any registered Chinese laborer who has a wife, child, or 
parent here, or property to the value of a thousand dollars, 
or debts of like amount pending settlement, may return 
to the United States. Other exceptions are those of 
Chinese subjects who are officials, teachers, students, 
merchants, or travelers. It is agreed that the Chinese in 
the United States shall have all possible protection, but 
not the right to become naturalized citizens. China’s 
right to enact similar laws to our Chinese registration act 
is recognized. 

e° 2 

The Chinese are now menaced both behind and before. 
A serious outbreak is reported at Wu-Hu, on the Yangtse. 
It is also rumored that foreign ships have gone up that 
river to the scene of disturbance. At Tientsin there is 
much anxiety, not so much from fear of the enemy as 
from the arrival of disbanded troops, who are ready for any 
mischief. A late dispatch informs us. that “the British 
war-ship Daphne has left the fleet at Chifu for Tientsin, 
taking with her a guard of fifty marines.” In Manchuria 
the Chinese have not only been outfought but outma- 
neuvered, and the mortification at their want of leadership 
is taking strange freaks. A memorial has been presented 
to the throne bya hundred and twenty high officials, charg- 
ing Li Hung Chang with corruption, peculation, and decep- 
tion, averring that he rejoices at the Japanese victories. 
Even Prince Kung does not escape. The two statesmen, 
together with the Taotai, Wu, and the Commander of Port 
Arthur, are alleged to be guilty of high treason in selling 
State secrets to the enemy. Whether these things be true 
or not, one thing certainly is, and is admirably expressed by 
the London “ Spectator :” ‘‘ Defeat by Japan may be, for 
aught any European knows, the very blow which the 
Chinese required to startle them from their slumber of 
ages, and to change their solidified self-conceit into a 
national pride which would at least forbid Governors to 
steal, and captains of men-of-war to go to sea without suf- 
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ficient ammunition for one battle.” Meanwhile the exodus 
from Manchuria continues. Steamers from Niuchang and 
the railway from Shanhaikuan to Tientsin carry hundreds 
daily. It is now reported that the American missionaries 
at Tungchau, not far from Pekin, are in peril, and that 
marines from the Baltimore have gone to their assistance. 
The unrest extends even to Wei-Hai-Wei, where foreign 
officers of the Chinese transports have been fired upon by 
Chinese soldiers. Much indignation has been expressed 
by the foreign residents everywhere in China, and it is now 
announced that, as a sop to them, Nankin and one of the 
ports on the island of Hainan will be opened to the foreign 


trade! 
IE 


EX 
The Christmas Light 


It is a consoling and beautiful thought, in the midst of 
so much intellectual restlessness, that, while many of the 
dogmatic statements of Christian philosophy are being 
modified, the great facts of Christianity shine with an un- 
dimmed light. One may deny that they are facts, as many 
do deny that there is any divine side to life, but to those 
who accept the facts, and who believe in the divine side 
of life, these great historical events remain unchanged 
from age to age. The centuries as they pass do not wear 
out their meaning nor exhaust their interest. On the con- 
trary, with every recurrence of the great festivals of the 
Christian year, these events gain in depth and beauty. 
Christmas never meant so much to the world as it means 
at the end of the nineteenth century. There never was a 
time when its significance was so deep and of such vital 
importance, nor a time when, to the spiritually-minded, it 
had so many meanings. At this end of a restless and 
revolutionary age, when so many are inclined to take pessi- 
mistic views of human life, Christmas has a double revela- 
tion. It not only brings the disclosure of the divine pur- 
pose and the divine nature, but it holds a light within 
human nature as well, and shows its divine possibilities. 
The Jews, who had looked for the coming of the Messiah 
under so many impressive forms, failed to recognize him 
when he appeared at last in the most human guise. That 
he should come as a little child, that he should wear the 
common habiliments of flesh, speak the common language, 
live the common life, share in the common experiences, 
to most of them were facts incredible. They failed to 
perceive that in the very simplicity and entire humanness 
of the earthly life of Christ there was the uttermost re- 
demption of human nature and the completest disclosure 
of its divine possibilities. Divinity went down to the very 
bottom in order that, rising again from the depths, it might 
completely regenerate the nature of man and the entire 
organization of society. If it had come clothed with the 
splendor with which the Jewish imagination foresaw it, it 
might have seemed as if a great part of human life were 
too lowly for its visitation, too opaque for its illumination ; 
but the completeness with which Christ identified himself 
with humanity, the absolute communion of his life with 
its life, was arevelation of the possible dignity and nobility 
of every form of human experience, and of the possible 
indwelling of the divine in every human soul. 

The divine light shone out of and through a human 
body. It saw with human eyes, touched with human 
hands, felt with a human heart, spoke with human lips; 
and whatever it used it consecrated. It forever redeemed 
the body from that misconception which makes it in itself 
corrupt ; it forever revealed it as the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. It forever redeemed the ordinary occupations and 
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relations and affections of men. It showed that the 
divinest life was foreshadowed in the simplest family ; that 
the highest duty was performed in the shop of the carpen- 
ter; that the highest love was expressed in the ordinary 
aad familiar relations with friends, neighbors, and compan- 
ions. It revealed the divine meaning in the most familiar 
things. The commonest incidents in the life of the sower 
and the reaper become symbolic of the profoundest truths. 
The wayside flowers, so common that they seem but weeds, 
were shown to have their roots in the divine beauty, and 
became, as it were, the blossoms of divine thought. And 
it not only disclosed the divine nature of man, but the 
divine origin of the earth. The fact that the Spirit of God, 
dwelling in the man of Galilee, walked the earth for more 
than thirty years, ate of its fruits, drank of its streams, 
lived in its sunlight, and drew daily lessons from its proc- 
esses and its phenomena, demonstrated for all time that 
the earth, in itself, is no more corrupt than the body, but 
that both, coming from the hand of God, have the divine 
thought and nature in them. In these days Christmas 
can teach us no lesson more important, consoling, or in- 
spiring than this. The day is like a light set in the heart 
of the year, and revealing everywhere that divine quality in 
man and nature and life which alone can give nature sig- 
nificance, the spirit of man nobility, and make the life of 
man prophetic of the heaven to come. 


% 


<< The Bimetallic Fallacies’ 


The readers of the New York “ Evening Post” are 
made aware of the publication of Mr. Haseltine’s argu- 
ment for bimetallism in the September ‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” by finding more than three columns of their paper 
given up to Mr. H. D. MacLeod’s reply. Regarding this 
reply the ‘‘ Evening Post” says: ‘A more trenchant ex- 
posure of the bimetallic fallacies we have never read.” 
The Outlook is, therefore, glad to give to this “exposure ”’ 
even more space than it gave to Mr. Haseltine’s article. 
The first point upon which the two writers join issue is the 
question whether France did in fact, by the free coinage 
of both metals from 1803 to 1873, keep its gold and silver 
coins of the same value. Mr. MacLeod holds that the law 
failed, and writes as follows: 


b] 


“ In 1803 the ratio of gold to silver was fixed at 1 to 15%, at which 
it still nominally remains. Gold and silver coins were made equally 
legal tender at that ratio. But the French liberating armies plundered 
all the sanctuaries of the countries they came to liberate of their 
treasures. Vast quantities of silver were coined, and the market ratio 
of silver to gold became 17 to 1. Thus gold was at a premium from 
1803 to 1850. . . . Soon after 1850 the gold supplies came in from Cali- 
fornia and Australia. . . . Silver departed from France in a flood, and 
at length became so scarce that it became necessary to coin those 
detestable five-franc gold pieces. . . . France closed her mints to the 
free coinage of silver in 1874, and became a gold monometallic coun- 
try. The bimetallists persistently assert that it was the closing of the 
French mints in 1874 that caused the fall in the value of silver, 
whereas it was exactly the contrary. It was the fall in the value of 
silver which compelled the closing of the mints to the free coinage of 
silver.” 

Mr. Haseltine, it will be recalled, cited as final the 
unanimous conclusion of the British Gold and Silver 
Commission that French law, giving the same currency 
value to 1514 ounces of silver and 1 ounce of gold, did 
keep the market values of the two metals together, and 
that the repeal of the law caused the subsequent rapid 
separation. The question is of great importance, and 
therefore the facts in the case deserve to be stated at 
length. If Mr. Haseltine meant that the market ratio 
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between gold and silver bullion all over Europe was 
always precisely 1514 to 1, he was mistaken. If he meant 
(as his article shows that he did) that gold and silver 
coins in France were at par in ordinary transactions, he 
was right. Soetbeer (the supreme monometallist authority) 
gives the following as the extreme variations in the aver- 
age price of silver at London during each decade from 
1803 to 1873: 
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In other words, the average price of silver in London 
never fell below the ratio of 1 to 161%, and this ratio was 
reached only during the Napoleonic wars, when shipments 
from London to the French mint were well-nigh impossi- 
ble. Never was the difference between gold and silver 
at the bullion-dealers’ in London as great as the difference 
between silver and certified checks at the bullion-dealers’ 
in this city during August of last year, when silver and 
checks were at par in ordinary transactions. Not only 
were both metals always in circulation in France, but both, 
in fact, were brought to the mint every year, and coined 
despite the charge for coinage. As to Mr. MacLeod’s 
claim that silver was finally demonetized because it had 
fallen in value, Soetbeer’s table is conclusive disproof. 
Silver kept its currency value so long as it was admitted 
to the currency. It was demonetized because the contrac- 
tionists of France, who in the fifties had been demanding 
the demonetization of gold, saw in the sixties that silver 
was becoming the more plentiful metal. Even to-day, how- 
ever, the amount of silver produced each year is but one 
and a half times the amount of gold, while at the begin- 
ning of the century it was three times the amount of gold. 
It has not fallen in value, therefore, because of its abun- 
dance, but because it is excluded from the currency. 

The other point raised by Mr. MacLeod is of less im- 
portance. Having denied that the currency demand fora 
metal ever did keep its value at the legal ratio, he goes 
on to argue that it never could. The substance of this 
argument he puts in a paragraph : 

“If it were possible to establish a fixed ratio between gold and sil- 
ver by international agreement, it would be equally possible to fix the 
value of all commodities. Innumerable mercantile catastrophes are 
caused by the unexpected change in the value of commodities; why 
not, then, fix the value of all commodities, and so remove the cause of 
multitudes of mercantile calamities ?” 

If the Governments of the world were to agree to purchase 
all the wheat produced at 75 cents a bushel, wheat would 
not fall below 75 cents, so long as they kept their agree- 
ment. For the same reason, if they were to agree to take 
all gold and silver produced at a ratio of 1 to 15 or 20, 
silver would never fall below that ratio so long as they 
continued the purchase. Governments can fix the value of 
currency because they can control both the supply and the 
demand toan extent unparalleled in any otherindustry. The 
yearly production of gold and silver is less than the yearly 
need for more currency, and insignificant compared with the 
present supply of currency. The value of currency de- 
pends, like that of everything else, upon the total supply 
and demand. If governments admit new currency, 
whether of gold, silver, or even paper (as in the case of 
bank-notes), its value will be that of all other currency in 
circulation. The danger in the case of paper is that the 
amount may be increased more rapidly than the demands 
of trade; but this danger does not exist in the case of 
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silver, since the total yearly product available for currency 
is less than the normal demand. 


% 
Kindergartens and City Children 


At the end of five years the New York Kindergarten 
Association has fifteen kindergartens under its manage- 
ment, while seven kindergartens have been opened in con- 
nection with the public schools of the city. Taking into 
consideration the great number of organizations and 
enterprises which press their claims upon the citizens of 
New York, this record is an encouraging one; but it is, 
after all, only a beginning. At the end of three years the 
Brooklyn Kindergarten Association has twelve schools 
under its charge, a record which is distinctly in advance 
of that made by the New York Association ; while associa- 
tions in other cities have made far greater progress. It is 
difficult in the metropolis to make the appeal of a new 
cause audible. It often takes years to do it; and there is 
nothing striking or sensational in the kindergarten to 
attract public attention. It must grow through the broad- 
ening intelligence of the people to whom it makes its 
appeal; but those who understand the methods of the 
kindergarten, and who know what its fruits are, are per- 
suaded that there is no more fruitful agency now in use for 
the civilization of our uncivilized cities. Every kinder- 
garten is a candle lighted not only for its pupils, but for 
the community. It is not as a charity or a philanthropy 
that the kindergarten makes its appeal, but as something 
far deeper and safer. It is as an education. 

Plato said that the foundations of the State must be laid 
deep in education, and those who know what education 
means know that Plato was right. Our political and social 
and personal troubles are due more than anything else to 
the lack of education; to the lack, in other words, of the 
steady, harmonious training of character which carries with 
it that discipline of the individual will, that restraint of 
the individual desire, that sacrifice of the individual inclina- 
tion, which secure not only the happiness of the individual 
but the safety of society. Froebel did not seek to organize 
simply a foundational school which should be a continua- 
tion of the family life, and should lay the basis on which 
all subsequent education should rest; he formulated a 
noble and vital philosophy of life, which he worked out on 
the educational side, and the application of which to 
boys and girls would work a beneficent revolution 
in modern society. The highest service which can be 
rendered to any person or class is emancipation from igno- 


ance, weakness, and bad conditions. This means setting 


the personal force in every child free to command and 
secure what it deserves in this world. Money it is always 
perilous to give; food and clothing may degrade. Nothing 
requires greater discretion than to minister to physical 
needs without damaging the character of the recipient ; 
but to give education is always safe. It may be given 
indiscriminately, because no one can appropriate it without 
being enriched. It is, therefore, no half-way measure and 
no unsafe method which the kindergarten urges upon the 
great cities as a means of reaching the children of the 
submerged tenth. It is something radical, fundamental, 
and, in its very nature, uplifting. There are dangers from 
superficial methods and untrained teachers and sentimen- 
tal management, but the system itself, in its principles, its 
spirit, and its methods, is all heaith, power, and liberation. 
It issues in that creative freedom which Froebel put before 
him as the ideal end of education, but which so much of 
our education of every kind, being primarily critical in 
spirit and method, misses. 
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The Christmas Angel 


By the Rev. Henry van Dyke, D.D. 


mt was the hour of rest in the Celestial 
Country. All the silver bells that mark 
the flow of eternity in that land where 
time is unknown were softly chiming 
down the streets of gold, and across the 
sea vf glass, and over the meadows of 
asphodel. At the sound of their chim- 
ing all the angels who had been working turned to play, 
and all who had been playing sprang joyously to work. 
Those who had been meditating alone came together in 
companies to talk. Those who had been singing and 
making music began to listen. And those who had been 
far away on errands to the earth and other stars came 
back to Paradise, flocking as doves to their windows. 

They had no need of restoration from weariness, for the 
inhabitants of that country never say, I am tired. But 
the law of changes holds true even in heaven, and happi- 
ness consists of an endless variety of labor and repose, 
society and solitude, music and stillness. In heaven also 
they say: 





If life were only music, 
Our hearts would sometimes long 
For one sweet strain of silence 
To break the endless song. 
Far sweeter sounds the singing 
For intervals of rest, 
While thoughts of God are ringing 
Unspoken through the breast. 


It was in one of the quiet corners of the broad green 
valley called the Field of Peace, where the little Brook of 
Bright Hopes flows smoothly down to join the great River 
of the Water of Life, that I thought I saw a company of 
angels, returned from various ministries on earth, reclining 
on the fragrant turf where cyclamens and arbutus and 
violets and fringed orchids and pale lady’s-tresses, and all 
the sweet-smelling blossoms that are separated in the lower 
world by the seasons, were woven together in a harmony 
of perfume, and solacing themselves with friendly converse. 
There were three of them who seemed to be leaders among 
their companions, distinguished not only by a more radiant 
and powerful aspect, but also by the gravity of their 
speech and the reverence with which the others listened 
to them. They were talking of their earthly tasks, of the 
troubles and miseries that they had seen among men, and 
of the best way to cure them. 

‘The lower world is full of unrighteousness,”’ said the 
tallest and most mighty of the angels, clad in shining 
armor, and girded with a long, sharp, two-edged sword, by 
which I knew that he was Michael, the strong champion 
of the heavenly armies, and executor of divine judgments. 
“The earth is tormented with injustice, and the great 
misery that I have seen among men is that the hand 
of the evil is stronger than the hand of the good. 
The cruel are more powerful than the kind. The unjust 
override the just, and trample on them. The good cannot 
defend themselves against the wicked. I have seen the 
tyrant kings crushing the helpless people. I have seen 
the happy fields trampled into bloody mire by the rush of 
conquering armies. I have seen the honest pillaged by 
violence, and the meek oppressed with cruelty. I have 
seen that as soon as the flowers of purity and love begin 
to spring on the earth, the heel of brutal force treads them 
down, the hand of hatred tears them up and destroys them. 
Thé evil, as it seems to me, can be redressed only by force— 
more power to the righteous, strength to defend the help- 
less, strength to punish the wicked, strength to put down 
all injustice, strength to uphold the truth everywhere, and 
make the law of righteousness triumph. O that the law 
of our great King might be thundered out over this rebel- 
lious earth! O that the armies of the good might be 
equipped with new valor and armed wih new might! O 
that we, the hosts of God, might be summoned, arrayed, 
dispatched, as we were once, against the rebel angels, to 


mingle in the wars of men, to make the good victorious, 
and destroy all evil, and maintain peace with the sword! 
Then would the salvation of God be manifest, and the 
earth redeemed. We would break the fetters of the slave 
and shatter the thrones of tyrants. We would chain the 
cruel and violent. We would stand guard, with glittering 
weapons, about ‘the bed of innocence, and defend helpless 
virtue, make liberty everywhere by enforcing law, and 
keep the peace of God with the sword of the angels.” 

As he spoke, his strong hand pressed the hilt of his 
mighty blade, and it moved and glistened, throwing rain- 
bows of light around it, like spray from the sharp prow of 
a moving ship. Bright sparks of heavenly ardor flashed 
from the eyes of the listening angels ; a martial air passed 
over their faces, as if they waited and longed for the call 
to warfare. But no silver trumpet rang from the battle- 
ments of heaven; no celestial drum-beat echoed over the 
smooth mead. Only the sound of the Brook of Bright 
Hopes was heard tinkling and gurgling among the roots of 
the grasses and flowers, and far off a faint cadence of song 
in the City of God. 

Then another angel spoke, and made answer to Michael. 
He also was tall and very strong. But his strength was of 
the mind rather than of the hand. His face was clear and 
shining, and his eyes like flames of fire. Of flame also 
were his garments, clinging closely about him, as the fire 
enwraps a torch burning where thereis no wind; and his 
wings, spiring to a brilliant point far above his head, were 
like the flame of a mighty lamp. By this sign I knew that it 
was Uriel, the angel of the sun, wisest and sharpest-sighted 
of all the spirits that surround the throne. 

“TI do not hold the same thought nor cherish the same 
desire,” he said, ‘‘as the great archangel Michael. For I 
remember how often power has been given to the good, 
and how often it has been turned aside and used for evil. 
I remember how often angels of God have fought upon the 
side of chosen nations, and how often pride has followed 
success, and oppression has been the first-born child of 
victory. I remember how many of the liberators of men 
have become the tyrants of those whom they have set free, 
and the champions of liberty have been transformed into the 
soldiers of fortune. Power corrupts itself, and force can- 
not save. 

‘Do you not remember, Prince Michael, how you led the 
hosts of Israel, and gave them victory over every foe, ex- 
cept the enemy within the camp, whom you could not con- 
quer? And how they became the oppressors of the 
nations against whom they had fought for liberty? And 
how the vices of the tribes of Canaan survived their con- 
quest and overcame their conquerors, so that the people of 
Israel, who had destroyed the idols of their enemies, 
learned afterwards to worship them, and caused their 
children to pass through the fire to Moloch, and offered 
sacrifices to Baalim and Ashtaroth ? , 

‘* Power corrupts itself, and force cannot save. Was. 
not Persia the destroyer of Babylon, and did not Persia’s 
tyranny soon need to be destroyed? Did not Greece break 
the yoke of the East. and has not the yoke of Greece been 
broken by the heavier hand of Rome? And are there no 
tyrannies, no cruelties, no iniquities under those immense 
eagle-wings that now overshadow land and sea? Listen !” 

There was silence in the Field of Peace. A faint wind 
blew for a moment over the encircling hills, and with it 
there came a sound, confused and distant, as of the clank- 
ing of chains on the wrists of prisoners, and the sighing 
of millions of slaves, and the weeping of many children, 
and the blows of hammers nailing men to their crosses 
Then it ceased, and Uriel continued : 

‘Power corrupts itself, and force cannot save. The 
earth is full of ignorance, and knowledge alone can deliver 
it. It is because men do not understand evil that they 
love it. Sin is folly in action, and unrighteousness is a 
blind giant. It is because men are ignorant that they 
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destroy one another and themselves. If there were more 
light in the world, there would be less sorrow. When light 
prevails everywhere, sorrow will cease. The world must 
be saved by wisdom—wisdom to understand the forces of 
nature, the secrets of philosophy, the laws which bind man 
to man. O that the great source of wisdom, our King, 
would enlighten the earth, inspire holy men to write 
infallible scriptures for every race, send forth floods of 
knowledge, and pour rivers of understanding through the 
world! And if he would send us, his angels, to instruct 
his creatures, how gladly would we go to fulfill his will! 
We would whisper the word of counsel and restraint in 
the ears of the erring, and tell knowledge to the perplexed, 
and gather the young and ignorant around us in holy 
schools of learning. Then folly would vanish like a mist, 
and the sun of wisdom would shine on all men, and the 
salvation of the world would appear.” 

A soft murmur of applause followed his words, and looks 
of eager intelligence flashed around the circle as the mes- 
sengers of light listened to its praise. 

But the third archangel shook his head and smiled in 
dissent, as if he knew the weakness of knowledge. 

‘‘Who was it,” said he, turning to an angel near him, 
‘to whom you were sent long since with counsel? Was 
it not to Balaam the son of Beor? And did not even the 
ass profit more by your instructions than the man? And 
who was it,” said the archangel, turning to Uriel, “ that was 
the wisest of all men, that searched out and understood the 
many inventions that are found under the sun? Was it 
not Solomon, the unhappy child of fortune, unable by his 
wisdom to save even himself from disgrace and death? 
Knowledge is not holiness nor peace. This also is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. I know it, because I, of all the 
angels, have communed most often and dwelt most fre- 
quently with men, since the day when God sent me to 
instruct Adam in Paradise.” 

Then I looked at him more closely, and recognized the 
beauty of the archangel Raphael, that sociable spirit whom 
the poet once described : 


A seraph winged ; six wings he wore, to shade 

His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 

Each shoulder broad, came mantling o’er his breast, 
With regal ornament; the middle pair 

Girt like a starry zone his waist. and round 

Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 

And colours dipped in Heav’n; the third his feet 
Shadow’d from either heel with feather’d mail, 
Sky-tinctur’d grain. Like Maia’s son he stood, 
And shook his plumes, that Heav’nly fragrance filled 
The circuit wide. 


‘“‘T know too well,” he continued, while the smile upon 
his face changed to a look of sympathy and compassion, 
“the impotence of power to deliver those who are in the 
chains of selfishness, and the feebleness of knowledge to 
open the eyes of those who are blinded by their own sins. 
I believe only in the power of love and in the wisdom of 
kindness. What alone can save the world is for men to 
be made like God. When they love one another and help 
one another, then they will deliver one another from evils. 
How much of human sin comes from disease and want! 
How much of human violence comes from poverty and 
hunger! The cruelest oppression is when the strong keep 
the weak under their feet ; and the bitterest pride is when 
the wise and learned despise the simple; and the greatest 
folly is when the rich think that they are like gods, and 
the poor think that God is not. If men would only help 
one another! If the rich would give to the poor, and the 
wise instruct the ignorant, and the powerful defend the 
helpless! 1f they would learn how to heal diseases and 
comfort sorrows and make life beautiful for all men! If 
there were houses of healing where the sick could be nursed 
and tended! If there were houses of refuge where the 
desolate could be protected! If there were joyous fellow- 
ships in which men should meet together, as of one fam- 
ily, and each should be happy in the other’s good! But 
how can that ever be? Even the gods that men make for 
themselves are cruel and greedy and tyrannical and false. 
How can the only thing that will save the world be brought 
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to pass? How can human nature learn the meaning of 
humanity? How can man be made like the ‘God of 
Love’ ?” 


The question sent a deep silence around the circle like 
the lull of the wind that follows the sunset. And suddenly 
through this silence, like the song of a wood-thrush from 
its hermitage in the forest, a voice came ringing: “ I know 
it, I know it, I know it!” Clear and sweet—clearer than 
the smallest silver bell upon the city’s battlements, and 
sweeter than the harp that led the music in the angel 
choir—was that single, slender voice, thrilling through the 
odorous and translucent twilight which in heaven takes 
the place of night. 

Nearer and nearer it rang, coming down the valley: “I 
know it, I know it, I know it!” 

Then from between the gently smiling hills where the 
Brook of Bright Hopes rises, appeared a young angel, like 
a little child, with floating hair, clad in white, with green 
wreaths twined about his shoulders, and a tiny glittering 
star upon his forehead. As thistle-down, blown by the 
wind, dances lightly across the water, so he danced down 
the little stream, singing clear above the murmuring waters : 
“T know it, I know it, I know it!” 

All the angels rose in wonder and amazement. Multi- 
tudes of others came, flying swiftly to the place from which 
the strange new voice was sounding. Rank within rank, 
in concentric circles, they stood upon the sloping flowery 
banks of the brook, while the child-angel danced into the 
midst of them, singing: ‘I know it, I know it, I know it! 
How shall men be made like God? By God himself 
becoming man.” 

At this all the angels looked one at another in wonder 
and awe, and drew more closely about the child-angel, as 
those who hear strange tidings. 

“‘ How can this be?” they asked. “Is it possible? How 
can God become a man?” 

“‘T do not know,” said the child-angel. 
that it will surely be so.” 

“‘ But if God becomes a man,” said Raphael, ‘“ He will be 
at the mercy of men; the cruel and the wicked will 
oppress Him. He will suffer.” 

‘“‘T know it,” said the child-angel, ‘and by suffering He 
will know the meaning of all sorrow and pain; and He will 
be able to comfort every one who cries; and His tears 
will be for the healing of all broken hearts; and for His 
sake, and by His example, men will learn to be kind to each 
other.”’ 

“But if God becomes a man,” said Uriel, “men will 
despise Him; the wise and learned will look down upon 
Him, and speak contempt of Him.” 

“T know it,” said the child-angel, “and He will not 
answer them; but to the meek and lowly He will give true 
wisdom.” 

“But if God becomes a man,”’ said Michael, “ men will 
oppress and persecute Him; they may even take His life, 
since He will be no stronger than they.” 

‘“‘] know it,” said the child-angel ; “ they will nail Him to 
across. But when He is lifted up, He will draw all men 
unto Him. From the cross He will stretch out His pierced 
hand to change the world.” 

‘‘But how do you know these things,” cried the other 
angels, ‘‘and who are you?” 

‘“‘T am the Christmas angel,” he said, “and this is Christ- 
mas Day. ‘To-day the Son of God is born a child of man, 
to make the sons of men children of God. And | must 
fly quickly, before dawn rises on the world, to bring the 
glad tidings to those happy men who have been chosen 
to receive them first.” 

So saying, the child-angel sprang swiftly over the 
bound of heaven, and passed downward toward the night- 
shadow of the earth like a shooting-star that darts in splen- 
dor through the misty air leaving no track behind. 

The other angels, as if drawn by an invisible attraction, 
followed after him—a multitude of dazzling, fluttering 
shapes, more brilliant than a rain of jewels falling from the 
sky.’ 

But the child-angel went far more swiftly than all the 
others, because of the certainty of gladness in his heart. 
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And as the others followed him, they wondered what had 
been favored and chosen to first receive the great, the 
wonderful message. 

“Tt must be the Emperor of the world and his generals,”’ 
said they. 

But the flight passed over Rome. 

“It may be the philosophers and writers of learned 
books,” said they. 

But the flight passed over Athens. 

“Can it be the High Priest and the King of the Jews?” 
said they. 

3ut the flight turned away from Jerusalem. It floated 
out over the hill country, the great throng of silent angels 
keeping close together, as if perplexed and wondering, the 
Christmas angel darting on far in advance, as if he knew 
the way through the darkness. 

The villages were all sleeping and still; but in one 
place there was a sound of low voices talking in a stable, 
a sound as of a mother soothing her babe. 

All over the pastures a light veil of snow was spread, 
and on the loneliness of hill and vale the stars looked 
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down, sparkling with secret joy. And there were in that 
country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over 
their flock by night. And, lo! the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them, and they were sore afraid. And the angel said unto 
them, “Fear not: for, behold, I bring you glad tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all nations. For unto you is 
born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. And,this shall be a sign unto you: ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling-clothes, lying in 
a manger.” And: suddenly there was with the angel a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host, praising God, and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
towards men. And the shepherds said one to another, 
Let us now go, even to Bethlehem, and see this thing 
which is come to pass. And I said to myself, I also will 
go with the shepherds to Bethlehem. Then I heard a 
great voice as of a bell, which said, Come! And when it 
had sounded twelve times, I awoke, and knew that it was a 
dream. 
And yet it seemed to me to be true. 


* 
Two Christmas Stories 
In Puritan New England: In the New South 


A Badge of Sedition 
By Annie Eliot 
S he descended the steep hill Giles 
Estabrook looked forth upon the 
gray waste of waters and the long 
flat marsh stretching from north to 
south with a heart which, if stead- 
fast, was heavy with undemonstrative 
grief. The day had been bleak and 
the wind bitter. Fine particles of 
the drifting snow had stung the 
faces of the mourners who had just 
laid to rest the form of his only brother. The gloom 
and privation of the cruel winter seemed to deepen as 
Estabrook faced it bereft of his loved companion. 

‘“ But who am I that I should question?” he said to him- 
self, in a voice that he would not allow to tremble. ‘ Make 
thy face to shine, O Lord; and for us, let us not be con- 
founded !” And Giles Estabrook, as did others like him, 
put away the past with its burdens that he might grapple 
with the present, whose crowding emergencies and con- 
tingencies called for ceaseless activity; and as he closed 
behind him the door of his little clapboarded dwelling and 
fastened its rude bolt—for it was near nightfall—it was as 
if he shut out the sorrowful scene en the hill and his own 
grief, and came forward into the firelight of his kitchen 
resolved to face his daily life with undiminished courage 
and tranquillity. 

On the wooden settle not far from the hearth sat Mis- 
tress Deliverance Estabrook, her hands busy with some 
warm knitting. Across the room gleamed, with a dancing 
brightness that lent them the distinction of costlier metal, 
the pewter plates and dishes on the dresser. It was as if 
the giddy reflection flickered and courtesied in fantastic 
response to the fire itself—they two the only bits of thought- 
less, meaningless brightness in the room. And yet it was 
a time for serene and universal joy. It was Christmas 
Eve in Plymouth Colony, more than two hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

Giles Estabrook laid aside his broad-brimmed hat, and 
Deliverance moved to give him the warmest seat by the 
fire. 

“It is hard to find a word of cheer for thee, my hus- 
band,” she said as he drew near. ‘“ Mistress More hath 
even now sent me word to brew a bowl of that infusion of 
which thou knowest—for which I brought a small store of 
simples with me in the ship. She hath sickness in her 
house.” 

‘And hadst thou thought of giving me a taste thereof ?”’ 

















asked Giles, with a touch of apprehension. ‘Truly, I need 
it not. Rather will I clean the lock of my fowling-piece,” 
and he went forward and took down the weapon, “ that it 
be ready for emergencies. It is perhaps as efficacious a 
remedy, and not altogether a more painful one, for many 
a distemper.” eo 

Mistress Estabrook, whose skill as a compounder of 
remedies was acknowledged in the little colony, and who 
met the fate of most prophets in the skepticism of her own 
household, contented herself with rising to stir the mixture 
which simmered over the fire and saying, with regretful 
resignation : 

‘“‘It would have warmed thee after thy cold hour with- 
out.” 

* There be yet other qualities of comfort than to be 
warmed and filled, Deliverance,” replied the Puritan as he 
bent over his musket, a glint of humor in his deep-set eyes. 

“Would that thy matchlock might have more time to 
rest in its corner,” said Deliverance, abandoning her phil- 
anthropic scheme like a wise woman, ‘“ Methinks, since 
his Excellency the Governor hath sent back so hot a mes- 
sage to yonder heathen Canonicus, there will be shooting 
that will bring in no wildfowl for my larder,” and she 
sighed. ‘I have had my fill of danger,’ she concluded. 

‘** When we covenanted together to plant the first colony 
in these northern parts, we expected not that the Lord 
should already have made for us a defensed city, and an 
iron pillar and brazen walls against the enemy,” said Esta- 
brook, solemnly. 

** Nay, but He will let his people mourn when their strong 
men are taken away, and the bulwark of His saints fall 
from the altar of His foundation.” The tears came into 
her eyes as she came back to his side. ‘It is hard not to 
weep for thy brother, Giles,” she added in a lower tone. 

“Tt is hard, Deliverance,” said he, with a gentleness 
that had not been in his voice before, “ but it is not upon 
an easy mission that the Lord hath sent us; and yet have 
we been much blessed and strengthened. Hear what He 
saith unto His chosen!” He laid aside his musket, and, 
his wife’s hand still upon his arm, rose, as though the words 
had for him a certain martial compulsion, as did so many 
of the Old Testament phrases in those days. 

‘“¢T have set thee over the nations, and over the king- 
doms, to root out, and to pull down, and to destroy, and to 
throw down, to build, and to plant!’”’ He paused an in- 
stant before he added, ‘“‘ And shall we say unto the Lord, 
‘Let us hold back our best from thy work’? and shall we 
fear that they who go before us have changed their glory 
for that which doth not profit ?” 

Deliverance knew the phraseology well: it was never 
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far from the lips of those who were wrestling with the forces 
of cold and hunger and danger, even as the Israelites of 
old wrestled for that which the Lord had promised them ; 
but her heart ached for the loneliness of her husband in 
the loss of his brother, and the depressing storm and the 
knowledge of constant hardship in this long winter were 
too much for her confidence, and for the purpose she had 
formed to lead her husband’s thoughts away from his loss, 

‘The words are great words,’ she said, as she went 
again to the fireplace, “‘even too great forme. Iam but 
a woman, and I fear—I know not what I fear, but my 
soul is disquieted within me.” 

Slowly she stirred the mixture over the fire,'while the 
downward curve of her lips spoke of the grief she repressed. 
Her husband watched her for a moment, and then, as he 
noted the regular motion of her hands, grown rough in the 
daily labor of the little house, and the cheek flushed with 
half-conscious rebelllon, a tender smile touched his grave 
lips. Perhaps the fiber of vicarious responsibility was a 
little relaxed by sympathy. 

“Deliverance,” he said, in his grave, sweet tones. She 
did not reply, though she listened. ‘“ And it be so hard a 
life,” he went on after a moment, “and thou, as thou say- 
est, a woman, naturally weak and disquieted—why wentest 
thou not back to the luxury of England, when yon good 
ship the Mayflower turned back to its shores? Thou hadst 
then my full permission.” 

‘*Giles!”’ The spoon fell from her fingers, and ailing 
Mistress More’s broth was well-nigh spilled in the ashes. 
** Leave thee, my beloved! Leave thee in the wilderness 


alone! Go back to the land which hath cast us out, and 
where no freedom is!” ‘The flush burned deeper in her 
cheeks. She was transformed from the depressed woman 


of a moment ago into a flame of enthusiasm. ‘“ Leave the 
Zion to which the Lord hath guided us, and where we shall 
live or die according to his good pleasure!” She clasped 
her hands in front of her, a familiar fashion of hers, 
and looked up to the tall figure of her husband with eyes 
alight. ‘“* Nay, myhusband! ‘Thy wife may have fears and 
forebodings, but she hath no liking for the part of the only 
one whose courage and faith have failed, and who should 
have sought home and safety in the ship which, thank 
God! took away no such cowards!” 

Before Estabrook could utter a word in reply, there 
was a step upon the sill of the rude door leading into 
the tiny room beyond, and the figure of a child, small, 
almost elfish, with dark curling hair, gray eyes, and 
an expression half mischievous, half wistful, stood before 
them. 

“It is Christmas Eve,” said a slow, hesitating, yet very 
penetrating utterance. “It is Christmas Eve to-night, and 
in England there is reveling, and the burning of the Yule- 
log, and a wassail-bowl. Why do not we make merry, 
mother, since it be so merry and so gay a season ?” 

It was like a strange tongue breaking in upon the lan- 
guage of high and strong things; it was as if the voice of 
prayer were suddenly drowned by the instruments of a 
morris-dance. 

“What sayest thou, child?” demanded the father, 
sternly. 

‘* Hush!” said the mother, at almost the same instant. 
“Thou knowest not of what thou speakest !” 

The child, frightened by her father’s tone, and yet still 
dwelling amid the tales of an English Christmas which 
had taken hold of her quick imagination, came forward into 
the room. There was something quite unusual in her 
appearance; she was older than she appeared at first, per- 
haps twelve years old, and the unfriendly climate of this 
harsh country had not filled out her cheeks or touched 
them with color. She was pale and small and thin, yet 
pretty as a fragile wind-anemone is pretty, and with the 
same unconscious appeal to the tenderness of the observer. 

“T said,” she began again, “that it is Christmas Eve.” 

‘“‘ How learned you that?” interrupted her mother. 

‘“‘ Mistress Halliwell did tell me.” 

“I thought so,” said Mistress Deliverance, under her 
breath. 

‘“‘Mistress Halliwell should have other things to do 
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than to fill the ears of youth with idle talk. 
it,” said Giles Estabrook, sternly. 

“But is it not true, then, that the Lord Jesus Christ 
came to the earth this night, and that in all Christendom 
we are glad?” persisted the child. Her enunciation was 
remarkably clear; Puritan children learned early not to be 
daunted by long words. There was an instant’s pause. 
Deliverance looked at her husband and waited for him to 
speak. For one reason or another, the Puritan spirit 
which never quailed in the presence of a doctrinal struggle 
seemed unaccountably behindhand. Estabrook frowned 
a little at the child, who in front of the fire waited patiently 
an answer to her question. 

“Tt is true ’-—he began at last, and from Deliverance’s 
breast came a sigh of relief that the evil spirit of insub- 
ordination was now to be exorcised, although it was not 
quite clear to her after what manner. 

“It is true that, according to common acceptation, it 
was at this season of the year that a just yet pitying God 
sent his Son to earth, that we, his creatures, might have 
provided a way of redemption—but surely it is not there- 
fore a time for reveling and for wantonness! Is it not 
rather a time to fast and to pray, as hath been ordained by 
our English predecessors in holy living ; a time to humble 
ourselves in the sackcloth of penitence that the world was so 
lost that it needed a sacrifice, so dead in sin, so given over 
to a carnal mind, that only the Son of the Almighty could 
rescue it?” The tremendous words seemed to thrill the 
air of the room into attention. Deliverance drew’ her 
child to her side, feeling, together with her satisfaction at 
this conclusive testimony, a human sympathy for the cul- 
prit necessarily crushed beneath it. The child’s eyes did 
not change from their expression of innocent questioning, 
and at the close of her father’s sentences the slight vibrant 
voice was heard again : 

‘“‘ Methinks that it was a joyful thing for this poor world, 
so sunk in sin, that the Lord Jesus Christ came into it. 
Shall we not be glad at his birth ?” 

Estabrook bent over and pushed a smaller log more 
closely under the great one that burned at the back of the 
chimney. 

‘‘ Have a care of the broth!” cried Deliverance. 

“Thou art but a child, Arbella,” said her father, straight- 
ening himself and looking down into the small face that 
he seldom caressed, but none the less loved, ‘‘and canst 
not understand these things; and thinkest because that 
thou, a child, could find pleasure in a thoughtless jov—”’ 
he paused a moment, and little Arbella, who would never 
have dreamed of interrupting her father, but was too ab- 
sorbed in her subject not to fill in the opportunities left to 
her, spoke again with cheerful certainty. 

‘‘ Ves, and if the Lord Christ came as a little child, too, 
would he not that joy should await him, and not sighing— 
being,” she repeated, with a certain wistfulness, “but a 
little child ?” 

Perhaps Giles Estabrook wondered as he listened to her, 
half astounded by her unusual assertiveness, whence the 
child derived her singular capacity for theological argu- 
ment! 

“‘ Nay, nay !’’ he said, with added sternness, for the mat- 
ter had gone far enough. “Shall we laugh in the presence 
of the fulfillment of a divine dispensation for the good of a 
lost world? Shall we be merry when the beginning of the 
time has come when a great crime shall be permitted by 
an offended God? And, moreover,” and his voice grew 
the more assured, as he felt beneath his feet the ground of 
Sinai, “shall we, who have come out from among the 
worldly, that we may be a chosen people—shall we join with 
them in their sinful excesses? Know that those men and 
women in England, who knew not sanctity, and who 
sneered at worship, and whose law was license—that they 
celebrated this Christmas-tide, and forgot its import? 
They slew their bullocks, and poured out oil and wine, but 
not unto the Lord; and in such sacrifice the Lord de- 
lighteth not.” 

“Ves,” joined in Deliverance, having removed her dish 
from the fire, and poured its contents into a jug that could 
be carried, “thou knowest not, Arbella, of the waste, and 
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the riot, and the drunkenness—and it were better for thee 
not to know.” 

‘But the poor, had they not a share of the wastefulness ? 
and had not many food and drink that sometime they had 
not? even as some in our own colony have but little, and 
thou thyself, my mother, have said it is a hard thing.”’ 

“‘ Mistress Halliwell hath done her work well,” said Es- 
tabrook, grimly. “She hath implanted in thy heart a love 
of worldliness, which hath its excuse in love for thy fellows, 
and a longing for the forbidden things. To thy father 
and thy mother the season brings thoughts of things meet 
for repentance. Thy child’s heart is unregenerate and 
given over to vanity.” 

Poor little Arbella shrank a little at the words, though 
her eyes still shone with the visions called up by the unor- 
thodox and light-minded Mistress Halliwell. 

“T go to see that the dumb beasts are fed, Deliverance,” 
he said, in a different tone, “ and will be with thee again.” 

He went out, and a draught of air from the opening and 
closing door made the flame leap into sudden brilliance, 
and drove mother and daughter closer to the hearth. 

‘“‘T am surprised at thee, that thou troublest thy father 
with questions,” said Deliverance, severely ; “thou, who 
knowest that his brother is but now taken to yonder hill- 
top, and were it not that he boweth to the will of the Lord, 
he would be to-night in sore sorrow and travail of spirit.” 

Tears came into the child’s eyes. 

“I meant not to trouble him, mother,” she said, more 
sadly than she had yet spoken; “but Mistress Halliwell 
said to me that we needed Christmas cheer at our house 
to-night.” 

‘“‘ Mistress Halliwell’s tongue—” began Deliverance, im- 
patiently, but the sentence was completed to herself as 
she moved about the room, stirring up a cake of meal to 
bake in the ashes for their supper. 

Arbella still sat by the fire. What pictures she saw in 
its glowing heart it were hard to say; perhaps even the 
stern Puritan leaders might have found them innocent 
enough. Mistress Halliwell was one, as may have been 
surmised, not altogether in spirit with the greater part of 
the colony. She had come to it, not so much fired by the 
common enthusiasm as influenced by her love for her 
younger sister, the devoted wite of one of the Pilgrims set- 
ting sail for New England. She would not let this sister 
come without her, so she came herself to a strange land. 
She sympathized with the aims and beliefs of the Puritans 
and conformed to their ways in essentials, but her nat- 
urally warm and joyous temperament refused to be either 
crushed by her environment or transmuted into that sweet, 
deep seriousness shared by so many of the women of the 
time. She loved the lighter things of life, and refused to 
have a sponge drawn across the remembrance of them. 
And yet, disapprove of her as they might, rebuke her as 
they did not hesitate to do, no one of the colonists hated 
Mistress Halliwell or thought serious evil of her. Half in 
mischievous impatience with the dreariness of what had 
been once to her a season of heedless joy. and with which 
she was not yet too old to sympathize: half in a real wish 
to cheer the little unworldly, but still childish, Arbella, 
who had lived for days in an anxious, sorrowful household, 
she had been telling her the Christmas tales which still 
charmed and beguiled her as she sat before the fire under 
the ban of her parents’ displeasure. 

“Ts it true that they bring gifts to each other on Christ- 
mas morning?” she asked, suddenly; “lovely gifts that 
make one glad?” She had so lost herself in her dreams 
that she had forgotten that the subject was positively 
tabooed. 

“It may be,” said her mother, shortly; “a foolish, 
wasteful fashion, savoring of sinful excess.”’ 

“Even as the wise men of the East brought gold and 
frankincense and myrrh,” murmured Arbella to herself. 
Mistress Estabrook heard, and laid down the dish she held 
in momentary dismay. She wished Mr. Estabrook would 
return ; she felt unable to cope single-handed with the 
sudden growth of heretical weeds—that had now and then 
a look of orthodox flowers. 

“And there be good spirits that go about and bring 
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gifts to the people, in especial sort to the children? 
That they make their way by the chimney, some have 
said.” 

Here, at least, was firm ground upon which she could stand. 

‘‘ That is all rank superstition and folly, and worse than 
folly,” declared Deliverance, stoutly. “ Let me hear no 
more of such folk. Coming down chimney, indeed! God- 
less creatures would they be, and without sense of what 
Christmas means, be it either for fast or festival.” 

Was it possible that the suggestion touched that Puri- 
tan chord of superstition which afterward sounded so 
harshly that Mistress Estabrook glanced hastily at the 
wide-mouthed chimney, notwithstanding the vigor of her 
denial ? 

‘“‘T would there were such an one,” said Arbella, singu- 
larly undismayed—there were so many godless folk about 
in this sinful world—what mattered another here and 
there! ‘I would there were such an one, and he would 
bring me a bit of holly.” 

“ Holly! What knowest thou of holly?” 

“Only that it be a part of Christmas, and is wondrous 
bright and joyful,” and she looked up into her mother’s 
face with shining earnestness. “It hath leaves of a 
bright, dark green that fadeth not in the winter, and red 
berries that are, saith Mistress Halliwell, like laughter in 
the midst of the snow. It seemeth a very Christmas gar- 
land in the brightness of its greeting, saith Mistress Hal- 
liwell. Hast ever seen holly, mother ?” 

“Yes, I have seen it,’ admitted Deliverance, unwill- 
ingly and somewhat guiltily. ‘‘ But it is a plant little 
thought of, thou foolish child—” 

The outside door opened, and she paused as her hus- 
band entered the room. 

“And in what lies thy child’s more than common folly, 
wife?” he asked, having caught her last words, and brush- 
ing the snow from his sturdy homespun. In meditation 
on weightier matters, he had forgotten the seed of rebellion 
planted within his own vineyard. 

““She doth but ask have I ever seen the holly,” an- 
swered Deliverance, with a mother’s instinct to shield her 
child from-even well-merited rebuke. 

“ Holly !” exclaimed Estabrook, carried back in an in- 
stant to his former indignation as he strode forward and 
stood beside his chair placed at the simple supper-table, 
to which Arbella, at her mother’s silent bidding, had also 
drawn near. ‘The seditious badge of a seditious people ! 
A sign of the worship of idols and the glorification of feast- 
ing and wantonness! Wouldst thou have holly, thou silly 
maid? Wouldst thou have also drunkenness and Sabbath- 
breaking? Wouldst thou, perhaps, have mummers and 
maskers and ill-conditioned sports and levity?” Poor 
Arbella, whose highest flights of imagination had soared 
to no such reprehensible height, stood with wide eyes 
and frightened lips before the torrent of her stern 
father’s displeasure. ‘“‘Have I achild who would fain 
mingle in the dancing and the carousing and the levity of a 
people which knows not earnestness, and from whom the 
Lord hath bidden us come forth, saying, ‘Come thou out 
and be thou separate’? Doth she pine for the wassail, 
and the feasting, and the caroling, and the very freedom 
of license which hath defiled what should be a fast and a 
day meet for repentance—doth she long for an English 
Christmas *” 

Arbella, to whom, in spite of her familiarity with the lan- 
guage of controversy and that of the Old Testament, many 
of these words presented no idea whatsoever, was at last 
overwhelmed by her sense of guilt. Her head drooped as 
she seated herself in her high wooden chair, after the long 
grace said by her father—which dwelt with some particu- 
larity upon the sin of contumacy—and she ate her porridge 
in silence; nevertheless, through all the sense of guilt 
quivered a horrified fascination, also aroused by her father’s 
words ; and specially did those terms, doubtless of Apollyon, 
‘* mummers and maskers,” haunt her with the terrific spell 
of wondering ignorance. 

It was several hours later that Mistress Estabrook, her 
coarse knitting in her hands, looked up suddenly to her 
husband, where he stood putting on for the second time 
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his broad-brimmed hat, ready dressed to go out into the 
night, and said: 

“JT hear a knock! 

eace,” 

Arbella had been sent to bed an hour ago; the fire was 
burning lower, and Giles Estabrook was ready to watch till 
midnight at the bedside of a sick neighbor. 

“‘ Be not so full of fears !” he said, going toward the door. 
“Tt may be one sent to remind me that I am wanted 
yonder. Who is there?” he asked aloud, his hand on 
the latch. There was no reply. Deliverance started for- 
ward, but before she could help or hinder, he had opened 
the door wide. The storm had ceased ; the sky was bright 
with stars. The uncultivated, wooded, irregular country 
lay white before them. The sound of the water, still 
uneasy after the storm, came to their ears ; here and there, 
near at hand, was a dim flicker of light from houses like 
their own, but otherwise there was no sight nor sound. 

“Tt is not the first time thy ears have misled thee,” said 
Estabrook, after a moment in which he, with his wife, 
looked forth into the cold silence. 

‘“‘What is that ?” she asked, pointing to the ground where 
a bit of something dark lay close to the very threshold 
upon the whiteness of the snow. Estabrook stooped and 
picked it up. Its sharp touch was like that of something 
sentient. It was a bit of holly. 

“Mistress Halliwell doth presume too far!’ Esta- 
brook’s tone fell trenchantly and roughly upon the still, 
sharp air, as he flung away from him the green spray with 
a force that, light as it was, carried it several yards before 
it fell into the new-fallen snow. Then, turning back, he 
took his stout staff from its corner, and without another 
word went out, and closed the door, while Deliverance, 
shivering, went slowly back to the failing fire. The room 
was utterly silent; there were no sounds of voices or pass- 
ing carts from without. It was as if the little houses slept 
the sleep of exhaustion in the midst of unknown dangers, 
tossed up on the uneven hillsides by the careless waves of 
the restless,sea, the flotsam and jetsam of humanity, the 
wide ocean on one side, the vast, untrodden, undreamed- 
of continent on the other. As a child, helpless, yet con- 
fident, sinks into slumber, so slept the little hamlet, 
“between two silences.” 

Deliverance’s eyes sought the glowing coals in the midst 
of the wide, deep chimney; behind her the shadow of the 
spinning-wheel made fantastic shadows on the bare floor ; 
the pewter dishes flickered more faintly as the fire sank 
lower, but within its heart was still warmth and glow. 
From the bareness and simplicity of the present, her 
thought drifted back to the brightness and color of the 
past, and still farther back to the simplicity of another 
Christmas in the time that nomanremembereth. Possibly 
she did not think of the Christ who came to his starlit, 
welcoming world, with the unquestioning triumph in the 
freedom of the gift that is growing upon that world as the 
years go on. There were, then, questionings concern- 
ing predestination, calling, and election, that complicated 
human thought of divinity even when it came as a little 
child; but there was, nevertheless, love and worship as 
well as reverence in her Puritan heart, as she bowed her 
head in the presence of something new and dear and 
strange and comforting that was in this night, that lay about 
her clear and still; something that lifted her above the sor- 
row and hardship, and touched her with the spirit of prophecy 
of what was to come beyond it—and when she looked it 
in the face, it was Joy! 

It was several hours later. Mistress Estabrook, who 
had been sleeping for some time, roused herself at the 
sound of her husband’s step on the soft snow. She had 
been listening for it even in her dreams, and she rose and 
unbolted the door. 

“ Better,” was the reply to her inquiries. “I think it be 
the pleasure of the Lord that he be raised up. It is cold,” 
he added as he came into the living-room, which, chilly as 
it was, was warm after the freezing night air. There were 
yet embers in the fireplace carefully covered for the morn- 
ing. Estabrook bent and stirred them into a flame, throw- 
ing on a small stick of wood. As he raised his head, his 
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wife was standing close to him, and, half startled by the 
expression of her face, he followed the direction of her 
eyes to the corner of the chimney-place. What he saw 
there arrested his attention as it had Mistress Estabrook’s. 
And yet it was no unusual or uncanny object that held 
them both in such startled silence. this thick little gray 
knitted stocking. There was something almost ludicrously 
disproportionate in the small, every-day, unassuming bit of 
wearing apparel, that now and then wavered in the strong 
draught of the chimney, and the intense feeling it kindled 
in the breasts of the stern Puritan and his wife. 

‘She hath hung up her stocking !’’ murmured Deliver- 
ance at last, under her breath. ‘She did speak but now 
of the gifts that Christmas brought.” 

“She hath well imbibed the light-minded and light- 
hearted doctrine of yonder Mistress Halliwell!” said Giles 
Estabrook, grimly. 

‘“‘ But the marvel is when she hath put it there,” went on 
Deliverance. ‘She slept when I laid myself on my bed, 
and she sleepeth still.” 

“The way is ever easy for deceit and double-dealing, 
when the desire of vanity is aroused.” 

Estabrook’s voice was stern as that of a judge sitting in 
judgment. 

“Oh, Giles!” exclaimed his wife in quick defense, “ our 
child is not a deceiver! Call not her childish folly by so 
harsh a name! She thought but of the gifts that might 
be free to all; she has but dreamed an idle dream of won- 
drous things she knows not of.” She paused, and her 
voice trembled as she began again. ‘Dear heart! she 
hath not so many joys—surely, Giles—she is but a child— 
when all is said.” Her voice broke and grew silent. The 
vision of small, sleepy, shivering Arbella stealing across the 
dark room to-the mysterious chimney, eager for a shining 
plenteousness of which she knew nothing, was too much for 
Mistress Estabrook’s discretion. 

The stocking—empty, ungraceful little thing—hung 
limp and uncertain in outline, as the feeble flame flickered 
on the hearth. 

“ Aye, thought and dreamed!” exclaimed Estabrook, in 
a low tone, but with an energy perhaps heightened by 
the sight, perhaps more eagerly grasped that it seemed 
slipping away from him. ‘And of what? Of toys of idle- 
ness and vanity, and not of the gift of redemption. Is it 
for such thinking and such dreaming that we are training 
the soul the Lord hath given into our care? Let her 
think of that gift of Christmas night—a sometimes worse 
than pagan festival—that gift of atonement hardly come 
by, with prayers and groans and tears, by God’s very elect, 
and not of the idle superstition of chimney-places, and 
saints of man’s ordination, filling shoes and stockings with 
what tendeth but to folly!” He put out his hand toward the 
little splinter of wood that held the stocking in a crevice 
of the masonry. ‘I will pull it down, and when the morn- 
ing cometh, and there is no sign of it, she will repent of 
her foolishness, and, it may be, turn her thoughts to other 
things.” 

“Oh!” breathed the mother, hastily, as she, too, put out 
her hand in detaining gesture, “wilt thou not leave it? 
She will think thee angry—and—” She was frightened 
herself, for when the esteemed Mr. Estabrook spoke in 
that tone of decisive reproof, she dreaded his displeasure 
as she valued his affection; but she went on, driven by 
unquenchable tenderness for her sleeping child, ‘and it 
will be Christmas morning, and—thou art her father—” 

Estabrook drew back his hand and turned to look at 
his wife ; she, half fearing a sterner reproof, left her sen- 
tence unfinished, and, adding, “I will see if she sleepeth 
yet,” stepped to the inner room. The kitchen was almost 
totally dark; only the dim radiance of the hearth made a 
little circle of faint light within which Estabrook stood, and 
beyond which the figure of his retreating wife sank into 
shadowless dusk. Before him, in the murky depth of the 
fireplace, hung the knitted stocking, plain little claimant of 
the joys and mirth belonging to less repressed childhood, 
held up half confidently, half timidly, that some overflow 
of Christmas gayety might find its way into it. This plain- 
tive assertion of Arbella’s childish hopes seemed for the 
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moment, to the stern, grave, but not hard man, the mute 
protest of the lightheartedness and careless grace of child- 
hood itself, which, like many other pretty natural things, he 
held it needful to curb for conscience’ sake. And, over 
and over, his wife’s last words sounded in his ears with a 
significance she had not dreamed of. The glow of the 
embers was fast sinking in ashes; if he did not heed there 
would be need of patient work with flint and steel with 
cold hands in the cold morning. There was silence in the 
room in which were his wife and child— apparently they had 
left him to face and settle the difficulty alone. 

“ And it will be Christmas morning—and thou art her 
father!” The plea urged in human pity for the sensitiveness 
of his own child grew, to his consciousness, into the vast 
plea for all humanity, rising from the snow-covered hills 
and the sunny slopes of the whole world. The mighty 
sense of that universal Fatherhood which had sent its best 
gift to His helpless children, surged within his breast like 
the wave of a beneficent sea, too broad for sight or imagi- 
nation to compass. 

It had been a song of joy that had roused the shepherds 
of Bethlehem—a song of joy! 

The door of the inner room moved on its rough hinges. 
Deliverance was groping her way to his side. 

“The child sleeps still,” she said, softly. 

“Let us also sleep,” said Giles, turning away, and 
Deliverance’s keen eyes saw by a line of deeper blackness 
that the gray stocking still hung in the darkness of the 
chimney-place. 

The remaining hours of the long night passed. In the 
east the dawn was growing’in the solemn magnificence 
that abated not one shade of its glory for all the repress- 
ive legislation of the little colony that lay by the side of 
the sea. Discard luxury, and scorn the pomp of sacer- 
dotal vestments and the gold and crimson and sensuous 
color, as the stern Puritan spirit might, still, in undimin- 
ished glory and gorgeous wastes of harmonious tints, the 
sunrise and sunset skies and the autumn forests bade it 
remember the divine impulse of beauty. 

The sky was brightening with the dawn, but the earth 
was still gray and dim and misty when Deliverance, hav- 
ing roused herself from slumber, stood looking out through 
the tiny window. Short hours of rest and long days of 
labor were the rule with these pioneers of liberty. Esta- 
brook was already dressed and had gone out, probably to 
feed the animals and to see that they had not suffered in 
the cold; the crackling of the fire showed that he had 
heaped it afresh with wood. She glanced through the 
door into the little closet where Arbella lay. She caught 
the sound of her long, regular breathing as she slept the 
deep sleep of childhood. Now was the time to carry out a 
project that had come to her the night before, that she 
had tampered with, half shocked at her own rebellious 
weakness, and that this morning sprang to life, a fully 
formed purpose. She finished dressing hurriedly, and 
slipped out of the unbolted door. The dim, misty gray- 
ness was beginning to feel the warmth of the heavens, 
smoke curled here and there, and the colony was awake. 
Out to sea, the outline of the island where that first Sun- 
day had been passed raised itself from the waters. As 
Mistress Deliverance stepped from the threshold she saw 
the figure of a man just before her in the trodden path. 
His face was turned from her, and in the uncertain light 
she did not recognize him as her husband. He was stoop- 
ing and looking for something in the snow. As she 
waited, he raised himself and stood erect, and she saw 
that it was Estabrook, and that in his hand was Mistress 
Halliwell’s sprig of Christmas holly. She stood silent and 
wondering in the sharp and cutting air, her hands clasped 
in front of her—her mission had been forestalled. 

He came towards her slowly, and, as their eyes met, a 
slow, sweet smile curved the lines of his firm, handsome 
mouth. 

“TI have found it,” he said; “and the foolish thing 
hath kept its brightness through this bitter night.” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

He looked down at the trifling object. Perhaps his 
spirit recognized something of kin in its unfaded exist- 
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ence; something hardy and storm-defying and undaunted. 
“ Didst thou come to seek it also ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said again. 

They went in together and stood before the fire, which 
was leaping into uproarious life, and slowly, with clumsy, 
stiff fingers, Estabrook stuffed the bit of green and red 
into the little, unfilled gray stocking, which took suddenly 
upon it a look of something merry and gratified. 

“Tt is but a bit of holly,” he said, with Puritan dislike 
of demonstration of any sort. 

“Yes,” echoed Deliverance, softly, “it is but a bit of 
holly.” 

And both of them knew in their full hearts, as they 
turned away and listened for their child’s coming, that they 
spoke not the very truth. 


Miss Pettigrew’s Cedar-Bush 
By Martha McCulloch Williams 


“To think of goin’ to town the day before Christmas ! 
Of all days in the year the very worst!” Miss Pettigrew 
said, peering intently forward along the frozen road. There 
had been warm rain to make it a quagmire, with sharp 
cold after, that had turned each mountainous rut to stone. 
The wind, sitting at northwest, had an edge of steel. It 
bit and tore the huddling clouds that went scurrying before 
it in long frightened lines. They were cold and gray to 
the finest fleecy edges. It seemed as if the wan sunshine 
had been strained of all its gold. 

“I’m sorry for you, Molly—sorrier than I am for my- 
self,” Miss Pettigrew said to the bay mare between the 
shafts of her old buggy. ‘If I had dreamed the road was 
so cut up I’d have walked, or rode in the wagon. I ought 
to ’a’ known, though—dear knows! every nigger an’ poor 
white in the county has been stringin’ in town to buy his 
‘Christmas,’ as he calls it. I don’t for the life of me see 
how theycan be such fools—spending money on candy 
an’ firecrackers for childern that have not got a shoe to 
the foot, nor hardly clothes to cover them. Patience 
knows! I’ll be glad when it’s all over, an’ we can settle 
down respectably to another year’s work.” 

A wagon piled with hogs, killed yesterday, but frozen 
stiff, came straining after Miss Pettigrew’s buggy. Atthe 
gashes in the carcasses you saw firm white fat, and lean 
richly ruddy as a summer rose. Besides, the jowls were so 
fully curved they must in life have threatened suffocation. 
Evidently the creatures had been fed till further fatness 
was impossible. The scraped skin was of a dull delicate 
pinkness, and wholly free from blurs or tufts of hair left 
carelessly in place. 

‘“That’s good meat, if ever I sawit,’”’ Miss Pettigrew had 
said, as she watched it piled in the wagon. Miss Petti 
grew knew whereof she spoke. Less than excellence was 
not tolerated in anything from her farm. 

“The very best ain’t none too good,” had been her 
grandfather’s maxim. His daughter, the first Sarah Petti- 
grew, had not failed to impress it upon Sarah the second. 
She had brought her niece up likewise to the most punc- 
tilious regard for her word, once it was passed in a matter 
of any sort, but more especially one of business. Other- 
wise Miss Pettigrew might have sat snug at her own fire- 
side this blustery, bitter day. 

She had agreed, six weeks back, to deliver the pork 
“after the first good killin’ spell” —by which she meant 
the first sharply cold weather. It had been unreasonably 
delayed. A ghost of Indian summer had lapped the fading 
world until Christmas was at hand. Weather-wise old 
folk said it was always so, after a summer of drought, 
adding with a shake of the head that it was one of nature’s 
compensations. Mast there was none in the woodland, 
except here or there at a sink-hole; while out in the fields, 
and along the hedges, ragweed and partridge-berry had 
utterly failed to seed. So the wild creatures of all sorts 
were like to go hungry if winter were long and hard. Most 
of all the birds, who, lacking the prevision of four-footed 
things, depended for each day’s maintenance upon what 
the day might bring forth. 

The creek valley through which the road ran for some 
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way showed alike the lingering summer, and the winter 
hardness so swiftly fallen upon it. Fern upon the hillside 
jutting over the stream was still tenderly green ; the dark 
wax-leafed cross-vine hung glossily flaunting about the 
tree-trunks ; mosses on the rock-ledges were cushions of 
frozen verdure ; yet down below, the water, dripping over 
a stony shelf into the tumbling stream, had turned to a 
fringe of giant icicles, slender and sharp and cruel enough 
to serve as spears for the Frost King’s chosen lancers. 
Upland or low, tree and shrub were bare. Cedar was 
all the evergreen native to the soil. Even the cedars grew 
sparsely—but here or there an isolated root. For the 
most part they had been transplanted to the yards about 
the farm-houses or else to the scattered burying-grounds 
that crowned so many hill-tops. It was only in such 
stony seat as forbade digging up that there was now any 
show of their prickly somber green. Where the road made 
out of the bottom, and ran on up-hill, a gnarled, stunted 
tree had stood ever since it was a road. About it, cling- 
ing desperately to crevices in the limestone ledges, or 
fighting hard with a cumbering oak-tree’s root, perhaps 
half a dozen seedlings grew, most of them bent and scraggy 
from strenuous despoiling, but one or two fair and straight, 
with branches each side in the most symmetrical spread. 
“That’s a fair match to my cedar-bush,” Miss Petti- 
grew said to Molly as that stanch animal began briskly 
to climb the hill. As Miss Pettigrew spoke, she nodded 
toward a youngish cedar which she had grown to watch 
jealously, comparing its growth with the one she had set 
in plain sight of her window at home. She had found it 


in the woods, a tiny seedling, barely as high as her finger. ° 


She was not happy then. She had come to thirty-five, and 
the crisis of her life. The small prickly thing had ap- 
pealed to something deep within her. She had taken it up 
and given it a pleasant seat. But for long it had obsti- 
nately refused to grow. Perhaps it was the obstinacy 
which so rooted it in her affection. Or it may be she grew 
to love it through lack of any more sentient thing. There 
was only Aunt Sarah—Aunt Sarah, who was so utterly just 
that there seemed no room in her soul for mercy or ten- 
derness or love. 

Life on the Pettigrew farm knew neither fast nor feast- 
ing. Holidays went unnoted ; birthdays were never named. 
‘You'll die soon enough without countin’ your days,” 
Sarah the elder was wont to say. ‘“ Besides, we don’t live 
so poorly that there need be great to-do made over any 
time at all.” 

That was strict truth. Life was so sharply thrifty in the 
Pettigrew household, each of its two occupants could eat 
the fat, drink the sweet, whenever it pleased her so to do. 
There was no stint of anything but happy freedom. Such 
frugality as prevailed was solely a matter of inclination. 
The elder woman really cared nothing for luxuries. The 
younger felt in honor bound to the sternest repression. 
Her father had played prodigal, wasting all his substance 
in riotous living. When his one child came orphaned to 
her only kinswoman, it seemed to her that her life must 
be devoted to making atonement for his waste. 

Nothing was absolutely her own except the cedar-bush. 
She had been brought a hungry child in rags to this warm 
shelter. It hardly occurred to her that one day all would 
be hers—the house so full of ugly, solid comfort ; the land, 
the stock, the money at interest. Her father, sharing 
equally with his sister, had thrown away his patrimony. 
Aunt Sarah might rightfully give hers whithersoever she 
pleased. Indeed, she had no doubt it would go mostly to 
the missionaries. Aunt Sarah had always the liveliest 
interest in such of them as sent back tales of engaging 
horror from distant fields. She gave a hundred dollars 
yearly to him whose recital had moved her most. But 
when sudden sharp illness laid her low, she called for her 
will, made ten years before, held it in the candle-flame till 
it was all consumed, then said to the minister and the 
doctor, who stood one either side, amazed at her action: 

“ Now I can die easy. My head is clear, though I am 
in the face of death. Sarah is to have everything—re- 
member that. The law gives it to her—and it is my will. 
I think she is in no danger of wasting it—now.” 
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That was three years back—when the cedar-bush, for all 
her coaxing, was barely half so high as her heart. It had 
grown unaccountably since. Now the tip was far above 
her head. The branches, too, had spread and burgeoned 
till she could hide behind them. They were full of berries, 
for the first time—dainty rounds dusted thickly with a blue- 
purple bloom. All through the time of drought Miss 
Pettigrew had watered it. Now that she was mistress over 
many things, it seemed that she clung more than ever to 
what had been her sole possession. 

Molly had got hardly her own length up-hill when she 
snorted and shied violently, then stood still, trembling all 
over. Miss Pettigrew did not wonder at it—all the road 
had filled suddenly with black children, laughing, shouting, 
leaping one over the other ; two or three were barefoot, in 
spite of the cold ; of the rest, at least half wore shoes with 
yawning gaps in side or heel. The black hands, too, 
showed an ashy hue. The wind whipped and tore their 
thin garments, yet every face was full of jollity untold. 

Two of the tallest lads had axes over the shoulder. They 
walked ahead, the rest tumbling after. Straight across 
the road they marched, scrambled up the other bank, and 
on to the gnarly cedar. There they stopped short, osten- 
tatiously threw their ragged jackets down at its foot, then 
darted toward the fine young bush, and laid ax to its 
root. 

“Say! What are you doin’? What do you mean?” 
Miss Pettigrew called, her voice as thin and sharp as the 
biting wind. 

‘Nothin’, Miss Sairey; us ain’t doin’ nothin’ ’t all 
but gittin’ de Chrismus-tree fer de festibul at de school- 
’ouse,”’ one of the lads answered, respectfully. The other 
laughed half-sheepishly. A girl behind him said, with a 
touch of asperity, as became a pupil in grammar : 

‘“‘We have asked commission for what we are doing. 
This is Mr. Martin’s land—he said we might have the 
tree and welcome, but we would have to be extringically 
early, or the white school-children would get it ahead of 
us.” 
‘“Humph! It’s ashame!” Miss Pettigrew said ; then, 
with a cluck to Molly, “Go ’long, old girl! The sooner 
we get this over, the sooner we will get home.” 

A wild shout, a little swish, made her turn her head. 
The cedar lay prone on earth. Next minute a rope was 
fast about the lower limbs, and all the laughing rabble 
dragging it up-hill to the school-house. ‘“ Dear me! I 
wish there was no Christmas,” Miss Pettigrew said, look- 
ing after them. “It’s sinful, truly, the way those poor 
fools waste time and money over it. There’s Mose, my 
wagoner, he’s got twenty dollars in his pocket now. He 
won’t have one when he comes home, nor a thing that will 
do his wife an’ children any real service. But they’ll have 
candy roosters, and china dogs, and silk handkerchiefs on 
the tree! Oh yes!—and firecrackers to keep me awake 
all night. I ’most wish I hadn’t paid him cash for makin’ 
those rails—it might have gone on account—he owes me 
heap more than that. But how can you blame a poor nig- 
ger for doin’ as he sees white folks do? The whole world 
here, it seems to me, goes crazy the first of December, and 
does not come to its senses until after the first of Janu- 
ary.” 

There was certainly Christmas in the air—the air that 
was so crisply bitter. Though the huddling clouds gath- 
ered in such close flocks that great patches of sunshine fell 
on the face of earth, there was nowhere any hint of thawing. 
Even upon the south side of the ruts you found no trace 
of moist softness. Notwithstanding the road was thick 
with passers, the town, when Miss Pettigrew came to it, was 
fairly jammed with those who had come to sell and buy. 
She had aimed to be early enough to miss the greatest 
crush. Instead, she found herself in the thick of it—so 
let and hindered that perforce she stayed in it for hours. 

All manner of things that go on wheels or hoofs made a 
slow, swirling stream through the main street. Men, 
women, children, of all complexions, packed the narrow side- 
walks, or crowded within the rainbow shops. They were 
full of joy, of expectance—expectance sometimes so eager 
that it reached the height of pain. And sometimes, too, 
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there came one with an ache of longing in his eyes, as they 
gazed upon the happy bargaining about, the while he was 
clinching empty hands in pockets emptier still. But these 
footballs of fortune were few. If hardly one in the 
throng could spend without taking thought of coming to 
the bottom of his purse, the most had some small sum 
wherewith to meet and dignify the holiday. 

Watching them, mingling with them, a curious hostility 
fell on Miss Pettigrew. Her head went up, her nostrils 
took on the wide curve of combat. A slender, blue-eyed 
young woman, in a sunbonnet and big plaid shawl, came 
and stood at her elbow, her brows puckered in a doubtful 
frown. She had some bits of silver in her open palm. 

“Oh dear! I just don’t know what to do!” she said, 
appealingly. “It’s so hard to fill four stockin’s when you 
haven’t got but a dollar to spend! Luckily, we’ve got 
plenty of apples, and I shall have a box of candy from the 
grocer; but Lulu, my little girl, wants a wax doll so bad— 
she will cry, sure, if she don’t get it—an’ Tommy has been 
prayin’—actually prayin’—for ‘Jack the Giant-Killer ;’ 
and then Baby would look so sweet with one of those 
wooly baa-lambs, an’ Teddy has been good a whole month 
tryin’ to get Kris Kringle to bring him a knife with four 
blades. _If I could just get them all, I wouldn’t ask a 
thing for myself; but with the drouth, and all that, I can’t 
think about it. Tell me, please, what you would do if you 
were in my place?” turning upon Miss Pettigrew the full 
light of her blue eyes. 

‘“* [ don’t know—I never bother with Christmas foolish- 
ness!” Miss Pettigrew said, moving away. The young 
woman looked after her, then spoke rapidly, in a whisper, 
to her husband, who had just come up with both hands 
full of small, suspiciously shaped parcels. He laughed a 
little, then said aloud, with a half-shrug : 

“Oh, never mind what she said. She’s an old maid, 
selfish as a witch—stingy, too, I reckon. No wonder she 
keeps her money, though—it’s all she’s got to care for.” 

He had not meant Miss Pettigrew to hear, but just then 
a lull in the flooding noises let the words come to her ear. 
A slow red crept up under her wrinkles. Otherwise she 
gave no sign that she had heard. The storekeeper just 
then caught sight of her. He had served the Pettigrews 
for years, so felt privileged to jest a bit. His hands were 
full of tinsel and little bells and candy canes—all the 
garish ornaments of Santa Claus shrubbery. 

‘“You’re just in time to see I don’t cheat you, Miss 
Sarah!” he called to Miss Pettigrew. “It’s well you 
ordered in time, though—you’d got left if you hadn’t. 
Never saw such a time for Christmas tricks since I was 
born.” 

‘“‘T want ten yards of bombazine, the very best you have 
—blue-black,’”’ Miss Pettigrew said, stiffly, as though she 
had not heard him. The man’s face fell. 

“‘T hope you ain’t mad at my joke,” he said, anxiously. 
“Tt was all in fun. Christmas comes but once a year, you 
know.” 

“ Yes—luckily !” Miss Pettigrew said, fingering the stuff 
he had flung down in front of her with more than her usual 
deliberation. Before she had made an end of choosing, 
black Moses was at her elbow. 

“[ did gut unloaded at las’, Miss Sairey!”’ he said, 
thrusting a paper into her hand, “ Dar de receipt. De 
man he say dem hawgs weigh scan’lous heavy—us mus’ 
er fed dee ’bout five times er day. He say ter tell you de 
money be waitin’ fer you at de bank time you gits dar, so 
i come ter ax you—ef—ef dees anything you wants tooken 
back in de wagin.” 

“ And if I won’t give you a little more money to waste, 
eh?” Miss Pettigrew said, reading aright his confusion. 

Moses looked at his feet. ‘‘ Dee is so many er dem 
chilluns,” he murmured, apologetically. “I des thunk— 
maybe—you mought not min’—an’ de ole lady she gut her 
min’ sot on habin’ dey scrumptious fer de Chris’mus-tree— 
an’ I wants her ter look lek she’s er credit ter me an’ de 
place—” 

“Oh, of course!” Miss Pettigrew said, with another 
sniff. ‘* You want tospend your money now—and borrow 
mine next year to make your crop. How much will do you ?” 
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“ Well, ’um, dest erbout fi’ dollars mo’,’’ Moses said, 
eagerly, trying to look properly rebuked, and grinning in 
spite of the effort. Miss Pettigrew held out a bill. 

‘“‘ There is ten,” she said, then hurried away, murmuring 
to herself, too low for other hearing, “I'll give him that— 
him and the young ones. I never did make a Christmas 
gift before—I want to know how it feels.” 

The bank building was crowded, but every man there 
gave back for her—the one woman come thither upon 
business, at such a time. She taxed nobody’s courteous 
patience, though. Inside five minutes she had made her 
collection, deposited the money with some more which 
appeared mysteriously as she went up to the window, 
balanced her book, and was away. Curious eyes followed 
her, but of that she took no thought. She went out along 
the street wrapt in an impatient daze. She wanted to be 
out of it all—away from the vexing jollity in which she 
had no part. With long steps she hurried through the 
streets toward a fine big house set fair in its own yard. 

There were urns and a fountain in the nipped sward. 
Pines and spruces held up green arms defying the cold. 
At one end you caught a flame of color and crystal that 
proclaimed a crowded greenhouse in full flower. Miss 
Pettigrew went in at the front gate—she would not have 
demeaned herself to any other—but turned her steps to 
the side entrance, which gave directly into the sitting-room. 
Some one in the bay window was smiling and beckoning 
to her. Before she could knock, the door flew wide, and 
she felt herself gently dragged within, as a happy voice said: 

“Oh, you, dear Miss Sarah! you ‘have got to sit here 
and thaw, while I finish my work. We are not having din- 
ner to-day, but you shall have the best we can give you. 
Oh! such a time as I have had this morning, persuading 
those three youngsters of mine, and their papa, that it 
was not really too cold for them to go and spend the day 
with grandma. We began to work like Turks as soon as 
they were safe away—Aunt Milly, Beck, and I. See! 
isn’t our tree pretty ?—and all home-made, too—paper 
flowers, pink horns, red candy-bags, gilt paper chains, and 
everything !”’ 

“Tt looks nice,” Miss Pettigrew admitted, keeping her 
feet, in spite of the other’s gentle insistence. ‘I am just 
from the bank,” she went on; “ there’s a mistake—I had to 
have it set right before I went home.” 

“Oh! How stupid! Iam so sorry! What did I for- 
get?’ the other said, a pretty blush coming into her face. 
“*T hope you don’t think I meant to cheat you, Miss Sarah. 
Hereafter | shall get Arthur to look over my figures.” 

“You needn’t—the figures are all right enough—the 
wrong is, you’ve charged yourself about two prices for what 
I’ve sent you in the last two months. I feel hurt over it, 
Ido! Because the drought has set other folks to extor- 
tionin’, that is no reason at all that Sarah Pettigrew should 
be thought willin’ to do it! I’m sure you know, Mrs, 
Macklen, I want my just dues, but I don’t think you ought 
to make me out a regular skinflint,’’ Miss Pettigrew said. 
“T leave rise and fall to the hucksters,”’ she went on ; 
“they live by such—I don’t. No more did Aunt Sarah. 
I’d be ashamed to face her at the judgment seat, with her 
knowin’ I had let myself down to such a little thing as 
that.” 

With the last word she thrust some bills and loose silver 
in front of the younger woman. ‘“There’s what’s over, 
takin’ out a just price,” shesaid. “ I’ll send things just as 
usual, but, remember, at last winter’s price. Whoever 
heard of fresh eggs at fifty cents a dozen ?” 

“*Most people are glad enough to hear of them at any 
price—Christmas as it is,’ Mrs. Macklen said. ‘“ Miss 
Sarah, I beg your pardon for my mistake, but, do you 
know, I think you are the dearest old humbug! I’m sure 
you knew I wanted some extra money very, very badly, and 
are playing fairy godmother in just this fashion. This is 
your Christmas gift to me; believe me, it shall help to 
make some other people as happy as you have made me.” 

“ It’s your own,” Miss Pettigrew said, her hand on the 
door-knob. “I s’pose you think because I won’t be paid 
every little whip-stitch for what I happen to send you, it’s 
because I love money so well I want to get it in big lumps. 
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Don’t talk to me about Christmas, though—I’m sick of the 
sound of it. I sha’n’t feel like I can draw an easy breath 
till the whole disturbance is over.” 

As she shot through the door Mrs. Macklen looked after 
her with a smile that had pity under the mirth of it. “ Poor 
Miss. Pettigrew!’ she said, half aloud. “I wonder if she 
can mean even half of what she says ?” 

The homeward route was a holiday nightmare to Miss 
Pettigrew. Molly, fresh from stall, and full-fed, went over 
the road at almost a run. She had no load at all for her 
strong, willing muscles—besides, the nipping air set her 
wild. As they whirled past comers and goers, Miss Petti- 
grew did not turn her head. It was all such mockery— 
this seeing and hearing the Christmas whirl, wherein she 
had neither part nor lot. Moses lagged behind. Indeed, 
it was unlikely he would be home before midnight. Once 
Miss Pettigrew had opened her movth to bid him make 
haste with her team, but unaccountably she had found her 
words stayed. Dimly, afar off, she had got a sense of 
what the day meant in the black man’s simple life. It was 
heaven to him to stand jostling with the elbowing throng, 
at gossip with folk unseen since last year. The splendor 
of the streets, too, made up all he knew of spectacle, to 
say nothing of the dear joy of making up his mind as to 
what he should take away with him. She would let him 
have his fill of it. He was in the main a faithful fellow; 
though she paid scrupulously for all rendered service, she 
felt somehow as if she owed him this day of delight. 

Notwithstanding Molly’s friskiness, dusk was falling as 
she got home. The house stood square and solid, dark 
all along its front. Yet, as the door opened, warm red 
lights streamed through. Glorious fires were alight in 
each of the two big front rooms. 

‘“‘T took and made Little Mose put you on back-lawgs 
in bofe dem fierplaces,” a slim black woman said, adding 
with a mellow laugh, “‘’Pear lek to me ev’eybody ought 
to hab Chrismus fier. I done made dem chillun tote wood 
an’ chips all day, an’ put um dar on de peazzer ter las’ 
you all de week. ’Oon’t be no gittin’ nobody ter do nuffin’ 
but feed stock fer de res’ er dis year—an’ I not gwine hab 
you pickin’ up chips fer yo’sef, lek you wa’n’t de borned 
lady you is.” 

“I am obliged to you, Charlotte,” Miss Pettigrew said, 
wearily. She kept up still toward the black people the 
punctilious courtesy that in youth she had been taught to 
show them as slaves. “ Let me have supper at once— 
then you may go home. You need not come back before 
New Year. I’ll do myself the little that needs to be done.” 

‘“* Maybe I better come in de mornin’ !”’ Charlotte said, 
tentatively, though her eyes shone at the prospect of re- 
lease. She was Miss Pettigrew’s cook, but lived a half- 
mile away. It was enlargement indeed to know that for a 
full week she could go or stay at her own vagrant will. 

When she was safely away, Miss Pettigrew sat down in 
front of the leaping fire, put her locked hands back of her 
head, and looked into its glowing depths. The day had 
shaken her. Mysteriously, its encounters had brought 
to life memories and aches and longings that she had 
thought safely buried. Against the fire’s red background 
she saw herself, a slender child, slipping into joyless girl- 
hood, on into austere young womanhood. Lover or friend 
she had none. One day was like another, save that some- 
times the sun shone, sometimes the clouds gathered. Once 
in a great while she had gone with her aunt to church, or 
in a greater while to visit briefly some elderly neighbor. 
The first Sarah Pettigrew had read her Bible regularly, yet 
maintained toward her kind, and all manner of organized 
religion, an attitude of distant friendliness. 

Save by the force of strenuous example, she had con- 
strained her niece in nothing. It was solely her own sen- 
sitive impulse which had whipped the girl into copying as 
nearly as she might her elder’s subtle hardness. The 
younger Sarah was by nature finely malleable. In the fires 
of conscience she tempered herself to be that which she 
thought most nearly approached the desire of the one who 
sheltered her. 

Yet there came a time—she was thirty, at the age when 
normal women begin to dream of a reblossoming in their 
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children—when love came to her, love which reason, 
judgment, even conscience, forbade. Allan Ware, her 
lover, was a handsome, reckless fellow, given to carousals 
that made all her world eye him askance. That would 
have mattered nothing to the woman who loved him, had 
she felt that she belonged wholly to herself. The passion 
of sacrifice inherent in late-come love possessed her so 
fully that she counted her own weal as naught. But there 
was her aunt, her father’s clouded memory! Had she the 
right to set a further blur upon the Pettigrew name! So 
there were years of probation, of broken promises, of wan- 
ing hope that at last died utterly. Aunt Sarah looked on, 
saying no word yea or nay. Therein she was truly wise. 
It wanted but the weight of detraction to have turned the 
wavering balance in Allan Ware’s behalf. 

“Tam done with it all. I never want to see you again,” 
Sarah had said to him at last. He had waylaid her at the 
spring, beseeching passionately that she would again put 
on the ring she had sent back to him. When he broke 
into fierce oaths, she left him, going slowly and with high 
head up the wooded hillside to the house. Then it was 
she espied the tiny cedar-bush. With her bare hands she 
took it up, keeping light earth about the root, bore it home, 
and set it fair to view, the green and vital sign-manual of 
the faith pledged to herself. What wonder it had grown 
slowly at first! She remembered—ah! how well !—the 
pain, like a knife in the heart, with which she had sent 
back letter after letter unread. 

After a time he left her in peace. She heard of him 
in only the vaguest impersonal fashion, until word came 
that he was dead, and had died a hero, nursing, caring for, 
comforting, the plague-stricken in a Southern fever town. 
Nothing, indeed, in his life became him like the leaving 
it. Sarah Pettigrew’s soul rose up in thanksgiving that 
at last its idol had proved himself not wholly clay. Now 
she could stand clear-eyed, unshamed, before her con- 
science, saying to it, ‘This was truly the man I loved. 
The real Allan Ware died that other men might live.” 

A tumbling brand broke up Miss Pettigrew’s musing. 
She got up and stirred the fire to ruddier flame. The 
clock was striking nine. It was an hour to bedtime. She 
would go into the other room, where still her aunt’s great 
cushioned chair sat in its accustomed corner. Nothing 
had been changed since her time. The tall clock stood 
just where she had ordered. ‘The brass candlesticks 
sat mathematically a-row above the fireplace, with black 
paper profiles of the elder Pettigrews looking funereally 
down upon their radiance. Ridiculous tall tongs anda 
pert, knobby shovel huddled in one jamb, as though in 
mind to leap the fender and scuttle away to the lean black 
secretary that stood high at one side. 

The corner cupboard, which balanced it, was full of egg- 
shell china and old Pettigrew silver. Here or there it 
caught the tricksy light and flashed it back, a point of radi- 
ance. Gay-flowered Windsor chairs sat primly against the 
wall; there was a claw-foot mahogany table, polished like 
a mirror, in the middle of the room. A round, dark 
candle-stand between the two south windows held the big 
leather-bound family Bible, wherein the Pettigrew genera- 
tions were duly set down. 

How dear and familiar it all was in the dancing fire- 
light! Miss Pettigrew sat down in the great chair, murmur- 
ing to herself: ‘‘At least I have peace and comfort. I 
oughtn’t to ask more. ‘An old maid, with nothin’ to care 
for’—that is what they say of me, is it? Well! I sha’n’t 
ever be beholden to anybody. I have got a home, and 
nobody to molest or make me afraid. I reckon I can stand 
alone the rest of the time I have to stay in this world.” 

Notwithstanding, there was a new ache at her heart. It 
was desolate indeed to know one’s self a cipher in the 
human sum. She let her head fall against the chair’s high 
back, and began to speculate vaguely as to what the rest 
of her life must be. For longshe sat motionless. By and 
by her eyelids dropped, the tense hands loosed their clasp 
and fell softly one over the other. She was asleep, yet in 
sleep seeing visions and dreaming dreams. 

It was the wildest phantasy. All the day came back in 
the most distraught fashion. Moses was a highwayman, 
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demanding, not money, but that she give him the key of 
the bank vault. Mrs. Macklen scowled at her, and told 
her that she would have no such unsavory things as had 
come from the Pettigrew farm ; the blue-eyed woman said 
piteously that her neighbor chilled her heart, so that she 
could not choose properly; men in the bank leered and 
crushed her rudely aside, clutching her hands when she 
made to reach the cashier’s window; the storekeeper 
mocked her with bridal finery, laughing aloud when she 
pushed it away; then she was home again, cold, inex- 
pressibly weary, to find the mob of black children dragging 
away her cedar-bush, as she had seen them that morn- 
ing drag away its twin. When she shrieked a protest, 
they laughed tauntingly. ‘’Tain’t doin’ you no good,” 
they said. “Us wants it. Chrismus comes but once a 
year !” 

With a great start she awoke to find her eyes streaming. 
“My cedar-bush! My cedar-bush! It is all I have!” 
she had been moaning in the dream. With a little stifled 
cry she ran to the window, drew the shade, and flung up 
the sash. A starveling vine straggled over the upper half 
of it. Something stirred in it as she opened the win- 
dow. Before she could put out her head, a bird, blinded 
by the light, and quivering piteously, had fluttered to her 
feet. 

She took it up with a half-shiver. “The negroes say a 
bird flyin’ at night this way is a soul astray, and wantin’ 
comfort,” she said. ‘Or else, a messenger to call you 
home within the year. I wonder if—but, dear me! this 
poor thing wants comfort. It must be starvin’—there 
ain’t a thing in its craw. How light it is, too—light as a 
handful of feathers. Poor little creatures! I reckon all 
of them are hungry, now it has turned so cold. There is 
my cedar-bush, all right, in spite of the dream. I wonder 
if there are not other birds, as hungry as this one, asleep 
in it to-night! I’ll give them a breakfast in the morning. 
The question is, now, what shall I do with this poor pretty 
one ?” 

The bird gave a weak, frightened chirp, then lay passive 
in her hand. Holding it tenderly, she drew some cotton- 
wool from a drawer, then emptied her wicker work-basket, 
and put bird and filament within. Softly closing the lid, 
she set it on top of the secretary, then flung a shawl about 
her head, went outside, and put her ear within the branches 
of her beloved bush. 

It was as she thought. Sleepy twitters came to her; 
there was the noise of faint huddling upon almost every 
bough. In the bitter night the winged rangers had sought 
the thickest possible cover. The vine matted against a 
south-looking wall was full of them as well. 

“We are sparrows on a housetop—me an’ the birds,” 
Miss Pettigrew said, as she went again within. Then she 
put on her working gown, lighted a stable-lantern, and for 
two hours went mysteriously to and fro. 

Yet she awoke early enough to see the clear, cald Christ- 
mas dawn make visible something to warm the heart. The 
birds had a Christmas-tree whose like was never seen. 
Miss Pettigrew had hung her cedar-bush with yards and 
yards of red pepper from her garret’s plenteous stores. 
She had bound upon it, too, sheaves of oats, fat heads of 
millet, and mats of rich pea-straw. Ruddy apples gleamed 
here and there in the green. Brushes of seedy broom-corn 
waved high toward the top. There were festoons of pop- 
corn, too, such as she had seen upon Mrs. Macklen’s tree. 
A shallow box amid the lower branches held wheat and 
field peas. Corn in the ear dangled from some of the 
stouter boughs. It was miraculous how it had all been 
done without frightening away the winged wayfarers. 

The bird in the basket set up an eager chirping. He 
was a belated mocker, whom the mildness had beguiled 
into lingering. Miss Pettigrew set the basket upon the 
outer sill and lifted the lid. With a quick, glad sweep of 
wings he flew into the tree of plenty, where already his 
mate was pecking and rustling amid the pea-straw. A red- 
bird tugged valiantly at pepper that matched his scarlet 
coat. Two blue jays fluttered about an ear of corn. Wren 
and snowbird and chickadee darted in and out of the 
laden greenery. A woodpecker left off tapping the roof 
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to dash at one of the pendent apples and bury his sharp 
bill in its frozen sweetness. 
Miss Pettigrew watched it all through eyes that were 
dim. At last she turned from it, murmuring very low: 
“Tf—if Allan sent you to me, little bird, go back an’ 
tell him I have found out what Christmas means—an’ I 
won’t be long away from him.” 


x 
The Other Side of the Picture 


By Mary Willis 

He was a workingman ; a foreigner by birth, but thor- 
oughly an American in spirit. He represented the best 
type of citizen. Hard-working, ambitious in the highest 
sense, tender-hearted, domestic from love of home, not 
from mere habit, sense of duty, or lack of inner desire for 
outside temptations; he was a man in all that the word 
means. He worked fourteen or sixteen hours a day. He 
was an upholsterer, and did odd jobs abeut the house; he 
had a tiny little shop. 

This morning he came in with face aglow with health of 
mind and body. His wife was quite as attractive as he 
was, and, naturally, some inquiries were made about her and 
the children. This always opened the flood-gates of this 
man’s eloquence. 

“‘T wish you go see my vife; it is not far, shust round 
the corner most. She would be glad to see you. I wish 
life was not shust like it is. It is good, but not shust 
like it should be. Now you takes dose womens like my 
vife. She had dem four chiluns, she does all dose work 
for dem. She help me. She make a mattress-tick yes- 
terday, and she sew for me dis morning already. Now 
you know what, it don’ leave her much time. Now what 
comes? she shust sits at home and works and works, and 
gets tired. Nobody comes to see her, and dot parlor she 
gets not swept, nor kept like what it should be. Now I 
say,” he added, hurriedly, ‘ I think she work hard, harder 
as I wish her to work,” and his honest eyes grew humid. 
‘“* But when a woman work always, and there come no per- 
son to see her for sympathy, she find no cause like for 
keeping fixed "p. 

“There is plenty of dot visiting done ; the poor is visited, 
but it is to ask questions, to see why those children not 
in de Sunday-school. The church missionary she comes ; 
she is paid to do dat.” There was a long pause, a pierc- 
ing, questioning look in his eyes, and then, like a man who 
had the courage to plunge where he recognized a danger, 
he said, slowly, “‘ Yes, she comes quite often, because the 
ladies of the church not do it themselves. You think we 
care for that? No; not at all. It mean nothing to my 
wife. She care not for dat. When a lady like you come, 
who is not paid, who comes because she want to see my 
wife, because she care for her, den she care much. When 
we work, work, work, and no pleasant face come to make 
us sit in that parlor, why should we try to keep it in order, 
or ourselves dressed up? That missionary or folks dat 
come because the church sends them, they come to that 
kitchen door. The children open it, and they see every- 
thing at once—my vife she not fixed, and to once she not 
care.” 

By this time he was leaning forward, his soul in his face, 
the intensity of his attitude showing the depth of his feel- 
ing. He was pleading the cause of his class. 

“‘Such men like me do not want charity. I care not 
how hard I work while dat fambly is protected and com- 
fortable. Der smiles of dat fambly make me rich. I 
want for dem dat dey should have ladies like you to come, 
and make it seem worth while to keep dot parlor swept. 
Wifes like mine work hard; dey must, and it is no won- 
der dat they let go what makes no difference. Charity is 
wrong. I have no right to give where I have no love. 
Let me keep back what is easiest to give until I have given 
love. Then, when I have given love, I may give things, for 
I will know how.” 

The listener sat back, knowing she had learned her 
Christmas lesson. 
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Christmas-tide 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


That many of our festival customs are survivals of those 
connected with the classic superstitions all the world knows. 
The earlier teachers of Christianity, finding that certain 
celebrations and forms of rejoicing had taken deep root in 
the constitution of society and the feelings of the people, 
endeavored to purify and adapt them to the uses of the 
Christian world. Most conspicuous among these was the 
festival of the Nativity. 

The celebration of “the return of the sun,” which at 
the winter solstice began gradually to regain its power, 
was observed with rejoicings in many lands. 

The Roman Saturnalia fell at about this time, and was 
honored by curious privileges and celebrated with univer- 
sal mirth and unbounded license. The wild revelry of the 
Saturnalia was supposed to have reference to the happy 
state of freedom and equality of the golden age of Saturn, 
whenever that chimerical era existed. 

In northern Europe a celebration in honor of the god 
Thor was held at this season, and called “ Yule ” or “ Tol,” 
which name our Saxon ancestors retained, and made 
“ Yule-tide ” synonymous with Christmas. 

Scott tells of the savage Dane who, “at Iol, in the low- 
ceiled hall’’ decorated with shields and axes, feasted his 
pirate crew upon the half-dressed steer, while the scalds 
yelled in praise of the joys of fighting, and the meeting 
ended in a wild dance. 

The formal institution of Christmas began in the second 
century, though the event was doubtless commemorated 
among the earliest Christians. 

Bishop Liberius preached the first Christmas sermon at 
Rome in 342. In England, with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the Nativity was celebrated with yearly increasing 
splendor by its kings in a spirit of joyous festivity, and the 
example of the court was followed by the petty barons, whose 
revelries were in turn imitated by the people at large. ‘“‘ The 
light of a common festival shone upon palace and cottage.” 
Once a year the poor had their glimpse of plenty, and 
every household gathered about its Yule-log, hung its bit 
of mistletoe over the door, and passed the wassail-bowl 
around its board. Immediately after the church services 
of the day the country gentleman of old stood at his own 
gate and distributed alms to the aged and destitute, and 
his tenants and retainers were feasted in the great hall 
with the good things of the season. The sports and 
festivities were under the protection of the lord of the 
soil, and all his dependents had a claim upon his hos- 
pitality. The celebration lasted twelve days—the time 
supposed to have been consumed in the journey of the 
three Wise Men to Bethlehem. Amusement was brought 
within reach of the people, and the laboring classes were 
granted unusual privileges by enactment, and even en- 
couraged to enjoy themselves in ways generally prohibited 
to their class by the guardians of order. Even in the 
midst of the horrors of war Christmas mercies were 
not forgotten. During the siege of Rouen by Henry V., 
that city being in great extremities from hunger, the king 
ceased from hostilities on Christmas Day and gave food to 
his famishing enemies. 

In 1625 there was an order of Parliament prohibiting 
the observance of Christmas Day, and in 1644 it was 
decreed that the day should be kept as a fast. The Puri- 
tans thought that temporal rejoicing threatened to take 
the place of spiritual thanksgiving ; but, as a recent writer 
says, ‘‘ When the Church refused to use her pleasant nets, 
Satan stole them and made them snares.” Christmas 
merriment offered the golden mean between asceticism 
on the one hand and license on the other, and “ Father 
Christmas was let in by the back door ” —as the saying was 
at the time—to many a fireside. 

There are many curious pictures of ancient manners 
preserved for us in connection with Christmas observances. 
A common sight was old ‘“ Father Christmas riding a goat 
and accompanied by a rollicking train, who would visit in 
turn the houses of peer and peasant and there hold noisy 
court ’”’—an ancient form of the “ surprise party.” 
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An entertainment that shows the rudeness of the times 
of the “good Queen Bess’? was a fox-hunt indoors. 
‘‘A huntsman came into the hall with a fox and a cat, 
both tied to the end of a staff, and with them as many as 
twenty hounds. The animals were then loosed, and the 
fox and cat were set upon by the hounds and soon dis- 
patched. After which the guests betook themselves to 
table.” 

The Master of the Revels was a Court officer who planned 
the entertainments of royalty, and it was doubtless to the 
genius (?) of such a functionary that the scene just de- 
scribed was due; but, later, every large gathering would 
choose among its own members a Master of the Revels, 
Lord of Misrule, or Abbot of Unreason, as he was vari- 
ously called. Sometimes he was provided with a body- 
guard, dressed in gaudy colors, with gold lace, bells, and 
mock jewels. 

About the twelfth century the clergy introduced miracle- 
plays, some of them beginning with the Creation and 
finishing with Dives in hell and Lazarus in Abraham’s 
bosom, which gave grand opportunities for pyrotechnic 
effects. 

But it was above all at table that Christmas mirth and 
merriment culminated. As a well-known author says, 
‘“‘ Man’s gastronomic capacity must have been enlarged for 
the occasion, as the energies expand to meet great emer- 
gencies.” We read of feasts where sixteen courses of 
meat were served. Boar’s head, capons, geese, turkeys, 
brawn, plum pudding, minced pies—it almost satisfies the 
appetite to read of such plenty. 

The boar’s head was the “ piece de résistance.” It was 
suggested that its appropriateness to Christmas festivities 
was a kind of anti-Judaical test, because the Jews could not 
eat it. Soused and garnished with sprigs of sweet-scented 
herbs, it was carried into the dining-hall by the Master of 
the Revels, and followed by choristers singing in its honor, 
The bearer of the boar’s head was so honorable an office 
that Henry II. bore it to the table of his son, to do honor 
to the young prince, preceded by trumpeters. Special 
carols were written for it. 

The bore’s head, I understande, 
Is the chefe servyce in this lande. 
Loke, wherever it be founde, 
Servite cum cantico. 

Brawn was another Christmas dish of great antiquity. 
‘“‘ Brawn, mustard, and malmsey ” was Queen Elizabeth’s 
favorite breakfast. Sandys says that the French, at the 
capture by them of Calais, found a large quantity of it, 
and tried in vain every way of preparing it. “ Its merits 
being at last discovered, ‘Ha!’ said the monk, ‘what a 
delightful fish !’ and added it to his fast-day viands. The 
Jew, again, could not believe it procured from that unclean 
animal, the hog, and included it in his list of clean ani- 
mals.” 

Swans were standard dishes formerly at great houses at 
Christmas. Chaucer speaks of “a fat swan rosted.” 

Plum pudding and mince pies always made part of the 
Christmas feast. The former was anciently called “ hackin,”’ 
from the word “to hack, to chop.”” Hone defines it as “a 
large sort of sausage, made of mince-meat, seasoned well 
with sugar and spices.” Tradition said that it must be 
boiled at daybreak, or else “two young men must take the 
maiden [the cook] by the arms, and run her around the 
market place, to punish her for her laziness.” 

Mince pies at first were called “ shred pies,” and were 
made in an oblong form, to represent the manger. As a 
prominent concomitant of Christmas festivities the pies fell 
under Puritan condemnation, and it was, therefore, con- 
sidered even a test of loyalty by the Cavaliers to eat 
them. John Bunyan, during his imprisonment, is said 
to have refused to partake of this delectable compound, 
even when distressed for a comfortable meal. At first 
mutton was the only meat that entered into their composi- 
tion, in allusion to the flocks watched on the holy night by 
the shepherds of Bethlehem. The spices were supposed 
to commemorate the wise men from the Orient—the land 
of spices. 

Such heavy eating was accompanied by potations equally 
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powerful. The wassail-bowl formed part of every Christmas 
entertainment. The word is derived from “ was-haile,”’ 
which was the ancient phrase among the Saxons for pledg- 
ing one another—“ haile ” meaning health. 

The original wassail-bowl was the skull of an enemy— 
that grim wine-cup being in favor with the early Saxons. 
Its contents were wine, spiced and sweetened, with roasted 
apples floating on its surface; but, as Leigh Hunt says, “it 
is a good-natured bow], accommoda ing itself to the means 
of all classes.” and is often made of ale with nutmeg, gin- 
ger, sugar, toast, and crab-apples roasted. It should be 
stirred with a sprig of rosemary. 

The practice of decorating the churches, houses, and 
even the shops and markets with branches and wreaths of 
evergreen, holly, box, rosemary, ivy, laurel, bay, mistletoe, 
and “‘ whatever the yeare afforded to be greene” existed 
from the earliest days, in spite of the Puritan protest 
against “such heathen abominations.” 

The holly was held sacred because tradition says that 
Christ’s crown was made of holly. _When the briers 
touched his brow they softened into pointed leaves, and 
the berries, which had been white before, were dyed scar- 
let with his blood. 

It was the custom among the young folks to throw 
branches and sprigs of laurel upon the Christmas fire, and, 
by the curling and crackling of the leaves, to presage good or 
evil fortune. This Christmas fire was made of the famous 
Yule-log, which was frequently the root of a large tree, 
introduced into the house with great ceremony, and left 
in “ ponderous majesty ”’ on the kitchen floor until each 
had sung his Yule or Christmas carol standing on its center. 
“Yule” means a festival or holy-day. ‘“ Gwyl” in Welsh 
has the same signification. 

A branch of mistletoe was usually suspended over the 
doorway or from the ceiling in the middle of the room. 
The Druids held the mistletoe sacred, and the chief priest, 
clad all in white, cut it from the oak with a golden sickle. 
The Christians accepted it as a symbol of the Trinity, be- 
cause its berries grow in clusters of three. A piece hung 
around the neck was considered a safeguard against witches 
as late as the seventeenth century. Sandys says: “In 
modern times it has a tendency to lead us toward witches 
of a more attractive nature, for, as is well known, if 
you can by favor or cunning induce a fair one to come 
under the mistletoe, you are entitled to a salute.” The 


maid that was not caught and kissed under it would . 


not be married within the year—so the tradition goes. 
Brand says that the ceremony was not properly performed 
unless a berry was pulled off with each kiss and presented 
to the maiden for good luck, and Washington Irving tells 
us that “when all the berries are plucked, the privilege 
ceases.” Music and singing are the natural accompaniments 
of seasons of rejoicing, and the Christmas carols expressed 
religious fervor in joyous strains. The word carol comes 
from “cantare,” to sing, and “rola,” an interjection of joy. 
A writer of the sixteenth century says, “ He is taken by 
a song, that will flye a sermon.” In England it is still the 
custom for bands of choristers called “‘ waits” to go about 
on Christmas Eve and sing carols. 

In France in the Middle Ages people seemed to see noth- 
ing incongruous in their priests prefacing their sermons by 
crowing like cocks, in memory of St. Peter, or braying to 
recall the ass of Balaam. 

In Berlin, at Christmas, the streets are lined with fir- 
trees. The royal square is filled with booths made of 
evergreen boughs, containing toys and all manner of gew- 
gaws for sale. ‘They are lighted with myriads of wax 
tapers, and, as a recent writer tells us, they look, with their 
kaleidoscopic ornaments, “ like huge Christmas-trees.”’ 

In many of the principal churches of Italy a corner is 
set apart at Chrismas-time in which, amid some rude rock- 
work, intended to represent the cave or stable at Bethle- 
hem, wax or papier-maché figures of the Holy Child and its 
mother are to be seen—and often ignorantly worshiped by 
the less enlightened. The central figure is called the 
“bambino,” which is the Italian for “ baby.” 

In England the “ waits” do the serenading. They are 
the degenerate descendants of those ancient bards who 
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either formed part of the establishment of the great nobles, 
or wandered from place to place, to tournament or festival. 
It was the duty of the chief member of the band of min- 
strels in royal or noble houses to go from door to door at 
night and tell the watches upon some musical instrument. 
He was called a “ wayte”—probably a corruption of 
‘watch ”—and the street watchman of later days was his 
successor. 

The “mummers” that are still seen in the country in 
England are the relics of the old mystery plays. Scott, in 
his notes to “ Marmion,” speaks of having taken part in 
one of these plays with his companions, entitled ‘St. 
George and the Dragon,” in which St. Peter carries the 
keys, and Judas the contribution-bag. _ Harvey says that 
so unfamiliar were the actors with history that they intro- 
duced General Wolfe, and even the Duke of Wellington, 
as an antagonist to St. George. 

We hear of “‘ Christmas boxes” in England. These are 
now no longer boxes full of gifts, but any present is dis- 
tinguished by the old name which is given at this season. 
They pass only from the rich to the poor, and from master 
to dependent, and are not reciprocal in their distribution. 

It is still the practice in London, and in some other 
parts of England, for tradesmen, servants, and pensioners 
of all kinds, any who have any claim, from the parish 
beadle to the dustman, to ring the bell, and wish the master 
and mistress all happiness and a merry Christmas, present- 
ing them with a copy of printed doggerel which they call 
verses. 

In some parts of rural England the old superstitious 
belief that the oxen kneel in their stalls on Christmas 
Eve in adoration of the Nativity is still held. It is said 
that, on this night only of all the year, the quivering 
aspen has rest. ‘For eighteen centuries her leaves 
have shivered with the guilty consciousness that she fur- 
nished the wood for the cross of Christ. On Christmas 
Eve she rests, remembering that she also furnished the 
wood for the Redeemer’s cradle.” 

For one hour on Christmas Eve the lost spirits have 
rest. Judas sleeps, Herod ceases to clank his chain, the 
daughter of Herodias may pause in the dance in which 
she is condemned to spin forever, and Pontius Pilate’s 
ghost ceases its wanderings on Mount Pilatus. At mid- 
night the animals are endued with the power of speech. 
The sounds of church-bells will be heard wherever a church 
has stood, though no trace be left. If you lieina manger, 
you will see your future. 

From the earliest times it seems to have been an accom- 
paniment of festival seasons to exchange gifts and make 
donations to the poor. Inthe Book of Esther the Jews 
are commanded to “make them days of feasting and joy, 
and of sending of portions to one another, and of gifts to 
the poor.” 

In Germany there is a legend that when Eve plucked 
the fatal apple, immediately the leaves of the tree shriveled 
into needle-points, and its bright green turned dark. It 
changed its nature and became the evergreen in all sea- 
sons, preaching the story of man’s fall. Only on Christ- 
mas does it bloom brightly with lights and become beauti- 
ful with love-gifts—the curse is changed to a blessing by 
the coming of the Christ-child—and we have our Christ- 
mas-tree. 

St. Nicholas or Santa Claus was a saint of the fourth 
century, of fabulous beneficence and goodness. He loved 
children, and was therefore adopted as the patron saint of 
school-boys. His was a genial and kindly nature, anda 
beautiful exception to the asceticism of his age. 

The example of the entrance of the good saint into mod- 
ern homes was set him by Hertha, a Norse goddess. At 
the festival held in her honor the houses were decked with 
evergreens, and an altar of stones set up at the end of the 
hall where the family assembled. Hence, from Hertha’s 
stones, the word “ hearthstone.”’ Upon these stones were 
piled fir-branches which were set on fire, and through the 
dense smoke made by the green wood the goddess was 
supposed to descend and influence the direction of the 
flames from which the fortunes of those present were pre- 
dicted. 
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A School-house Christmas 
By Clifton Johnson 


With Ilustrations from Photographs by the Author 





Trimming the School-house Tree 
5 





N the town the folks have their Christmas at the 
M church. Itis the dull season of the farm year, 
and where there are so many people and so much 
unoccupied talent lying around loose, they can get 
up very grand affairs. But, however dazzling these 
entertainments in the church vestry are, I doubt if they ever 
attain the charm and naturalness of the humbler festivities 
in the school-houses of the outlying hamlets, The school- 
house speakers and actors are so sure to be interesting 
and individual in their manner that you readily forget a 
possible artificiality of sub- 
ject. ‘They do things with 
more style in the larger 
places, but in their cele- 
brations the attractive indi- 
viduality that glows in the 
school-house performance 
is very apt to get smoothed 
out into mannerism, 

The scholars of the school 
itself furnish the backbone 
of these village entertain- 
ments, They each have a 
piece to speak; some of 
them are in a dialogue ; and 
they come out on the floor 
several times, all together, 
and stand in rows with the 
teacher, to sing such songs 
as they have learned. They 
depend a great deal on their 
teacher; for she picks out 
their pieces, drills them, 
and when they stand before 
the audience she is behind 
the curtain ready to prompt 
when they forget the words 

In addition to what the 
children do, there is a scat- 
tering of tableaux, declama- 
tions, and songs from the 





grown-up young people of the village, and at the close 
of the exercises the Christmas-tree is unloaded and a 
lunch is served. 

The school-house is such a pocket of a place that there 
is no spare elbow-room when audience and actors are 
present. A narrow space at one end is curtained off for a 
stage, and a few square feet extra are occupied by the 
Christmas-tree and an organ brought in from one of the 
neighbors’. The rest of the floor, including the aisles 
between the desks, is packed with chairs borrowed at the 
nearer homes. 

Space limitations and the difficulty of managing a lot of 
children, full of 
excitement over 
the glory of the 
occasion, make it 
unwise to attempt 
any very elaborate 
things. Nearly 
everything that is 
to be found in the 
dialogue line has 
to be ruled out 
on this account. 
Most that has 
been published is 
not only too elab- 
orate, but is not 
suited to the 
place either in 
matter or manner, 
What is needed is 
something — short, 
that requires few 
actors, unless for 





tableau effects, One of the Boys Speaks a Piece 
and that has a 
homely pictur- 


esqueness of expression and of situations that shall be 
pleasant and natural from the country child’s point of view. 
This does not make it any the worse for acting elsewhere, 





The School Sings a Song 
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and, in contrast to other things, may even add to its interest. 
I have tried to make the dialogue that follows fulfill the 
conditions I have named. It was written for just such an 





Hunting for Stockings 


occasion as has been described, and has already been suc- 
cessfully acted in a New England country school-house. 


Christmas Night: A Dialogue 


CHARACTERS 
SANTA CLAUS. 
Tommy, ) brothers; the first seven and the second nine 
Freppy, § years old. 
Scene: A bedroom. Furniture necessary: a bed, bureau, 
lamp, clock, and a chair or two. 


Tommy. (Pawing out the contentsjof the bureau drawer.) 
Well, I don’t see where ma 


put those stockings. No, 
they ain’t here. 
freddy, Well have to 


make the old ones do, then. 
I dun’no what Santa Claus’ll 
think of us for hanging up 
such old things. See there, 
now! (Runs his arm into the 
long stocking, and his fingers 
come out sprawling through 
a hole at the other end.) 

Tommy. The presents ’ll 
all run through and tumble 
out at the bottom. Here, 
you stop that, Freddy; 
you’re makin’ the hole bigger. 

reddy... We'll have to tie 
up that hole to make it 
any good. Got any string, 
Tommy? 

Zommy. 1 guess so. (Pulls 
a lot of things out of his 
pockets and puts them on the 
burcau.) Yes, there’s some. 
Now you hold the stocking 
and [’ll tie it up. 

Freddy, (As they do the 
tying.) See here, Tommy, 
what do you say to stay- 
in’ awake and_ ketchin’ 
old Santa Claus at it? 

Zommy. 1 don’t believe we could do it. He don’t 
come till twelve o’clock, and we’d get to sleep ’fore then, if 
we was to do the best we knew how. 


Freddy, 1 tell you how we can fix it. There’s the 
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alarm clock. Just set that for twelve, and that’ll bring our 
eyes open in no time. We’ll turn the light down and go 
to bed with our clothes on, and be all ready to pop out on 
him, you know. 
Tommy. Good for you, Freddy! That’s just the thing. 
Here, you stick up the stockings and pin the signs on’em, 
and I’Jl wind the old alarm. (/veddy hangs the stockings 
on two nails over the fireplace and pins to them two 
placards on which the boys have printed their names 
in large letters. Tommy winds the alarm.) 
Freddy, (As they take off their shoes.) But, 
Tommy, see here; what are we going to do 
with Santa Claus when we ketch him? 
Tommy. That's so. I hadn’t thought 
of that. We’ll have to make some kind 
of an excuse, ’cause he might get mad. 
Freddy, J have it! We just want to 
find out if there really is a Santa Claus. 
We'll tell him what Sammy Tompkins said, 
and he’ll say we did just right. 
Tommy. That’s so, I guess he will. 
Well, turn down the lamp, and then we’ll 
turn in. Now let’s see who'll snore first. 
(Both fall to imitating snoring, and they 
laugh a little, and kick about, and quiet into 
sleep.) 
Santa Claus. (Comes in softly, If it 
, can be arranged so that he can come down 
the chimney and out at an open fireplace, 
so much the better.) Allright. Everything 
quiet. Well, well! stockings all labeled. 
That’s thoughtful. Don’t need my spectacles to read this 
lettering ! (Puts down his sack and from it fills the stock- 
ings. Just as he has done, the alarm goes off. This can be 
arranged to come in properly by having some one behind the 
curtain to set off a clock at the right moment.) 

Santa Claus, (LTumbles, in great alarm, to the floor.) 
Great St. Peter’s cats! what was that? In all the ten 
thousand years, more or less, that I’ve traveled up and 
down this old world, I’ve never heard anything like that. 
Must have been a new invention, or an earthquake. (Looks 
about fearfully.) 











Getting Things Ready for Santa Claus 


(Zhe moment the alarm went off, the boys sat upright in 
bed and peered over toward the fireplace.) 

Zommy. (ln a whisper.) That’s him! 

freddy. (dna whisper.) Yes, that’s him! 
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Tommy. (In awhis- 
per.) He acts kind o’ 
scared. 

freddy, (In a whis- 
per.) Now’s our time, 
then. 

Both Boys. (They 
jump across the floor 
and grab Santa Claus 
by the — shoulders.) 
There, now, we’ve got 
you! 

Santa Claus. Don’t, 
don’t, now! Hold on, 
hold on! 

Tommy. Yes, we'll 
hold on! We’ve got 

ou! Asleep 

Santa Claus. (Get- 
ting up.) Well, now, what are you boys after, anyway ? 
What was that noise I heard? 

Freddy, (Boys hang on to Santa’s hands.) Oh, that was 
nothin’. Just one of these little alarm clocks to wake you 
up by. 

Santa Claus. Oh, was that all? I thought 
the earth had cracked and was goin’ to pieces. 
But what’s got into you boys to come pitchin’ 
onto me in the way you did? 

Tommy. Well, we just wanted to know if 
there was a Santa Claus or not, that’s all. 
Sammy Tompkins said there warn’t. But we 
knew there was. 

Santa Claus. Of course there is. Don’t you 
see all those things I’ve put in your stockings, 
and don’t you see that tree all loaded? Well, 
boys, I can’t stop any longer. (Shakes hands.) 
1 wish you a merry Christmas (¢urns toward the 
company), and I wish you all a merry Christmas. 

(Curtain] 


% 
Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace ; 


East, west, north, and south, let the long 
quarrel cease: 


Sing the song of great jon that the angels began, 
Sing of glorn to God and of good will to man! 
fark! joining in chorus, the heavens bend o'er us! 
The dark night is ending, and dawn has begun. 


Irom Whittier’s “A Christmas Carmen,” 
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“] Wish You All a Merry Christmas” 





The Buried 
Chimes of 
Christmas 
By Edith M. Thomas 


A Legend I’ve read of 
a buried town, 

Under the wild hills 
folded down, 

Hidden alike the cot 
and hall, 

Hidden the spire of 
the minster tall ; 

Yet, oft as the morn 
of Christmas 
breaks, 

From the sunken belfry music wakes. 
Through the snowy dells 
It ebbs or swells— 

This voice of the buried Christmas bells. 





Santa Claus is Caught 


Is the legend true? O, question not, 

But seek its proof in the human lot: 

Deep in the heart—as each heart doth know— 
Is a buried village, called Long Ago; 


And never the Christmas tide rolls 
round 
But chimes peal forth from under- 
ground. 
Ye chimes so dear, 
Ring clear, bring near 
The Christmas joys of each vanished 
year! 


Now there’s a stir of life below 
In this secret village of Long Ago ; 
Here laughter of children and hasten- 
ing feet, 
There silver locks in the ingle-seat, 
And youth and maiden, and—won- 
drous show ! 
Ourselves as we moved in the Long 
Ago. 
Chime, sweetly chime, 
Ye bells of the prime ; 
Bring us the buried Christmas time ! 
—From * In Sunshine Land.’’* 


% 


1 Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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The Nativity 
As Interpreted by the English Pre-Raphaelites 
By Elbert F. Baldwin 


sone work on a new subject, a went down upon 
his knees and prayed to be delivered from the model. 
This was the motive of that revolt or revival in English 
art called pre-Raphaelitism. The letter killeth, the spirit 
giveth life. Yet those revolters and revivalists by no 
means did away with the letter; by it they reached the 
spirit and thus attained highest ideality by purest realism. 
One evening, at the house of Sir John Millais, a com- 
pany of friends, quite accidentally, began looking at a 
folio of engravings, in which were some of the Pisan Campo Santo. The sug- 
gestiveness, sympathy, and spirituality of the frescoes adorning that famous 
place impressed them as never before. Ruskin’s prophetic words were still 
sounding in their ears. ‘ Most pictures,” says the great critic, ‘of the Dutch 
school, for instance, excepting always those of Rubens, Vandyke, and Rem- 
brandt, are ostentatious exhibitions of the artist’s power of speech, the clear 
and vigorous elocution of useless and senseless words ; while the early efforts 
of Cimabue and Giotto are the burning messages of prophecy delivered by the 
stammering lips of infants. It must be the part of the judicious critic care- 
fully to distinguish what is language and what is thought, and to rank and 
prai e pictures chiefly for the Jatter, considering the former as a totally inferior 
excellence. The picture which has the nobler and more numerous ideas, how- 
ever awkwardly expressed, is a greater and better picture than that which has 
the less noble and less numerous ideas, however beautifully expressed.” 
{- Especially in religious art, this crystallized union had been so far realized 
rather in the imperfect success of early Italian masters in expressing their 
reverent thought than in the smoother tongue of later artists, telling, however, 
of shallower religious devotion. Up to this time the Raphael age had been 
regarded as the finality of art ; from this time art’s touchstone was seen to be, 
after all, not so much in that age as in the one immediately preceding. 
Despite the perfection of technical excellence, thought is of more importance 
than language, matter than man- 
; ner. The impossibility of im- 
ae Ee — Say AA proving upon Raphael’s genius 
oF had led to a relaxation of effort 
in the succeeding centuries, but 
the soul’s queries as to the great 
realities and mysteries of birth 
and death, of love and pain, had 
gone on the same, however 
unexpressed in art. It seems 
strange to us that the painters 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries should have deliberately 
turned their backs upon the sublime religious conceptions which moved 
early artists to immortal if imperfect works, and should have found their 
employment only in the delineation of “ senseless words,” of the trivial 
and the commonplace if not the actually vulgar. No wonder that art had 
become a fashion, not a mission, a fad instead of a worship. Thought 
seemed to have vanished from the canvases, yet ils spirit was striving 
eternally with the flesh. Finally the effort to give forth that which would 
not down (though rococo-work be piled on never so high) forced a brave | 
band of brothers to turn to the witness of the pre- Raphaelite age. 

It was in 1848, that memorable year of revolutions, when the bloodless 
revolt against existing ideals of art and ethics broke out in England—a 
revolt against the predominance of the physical. Why should it always 
smother the spiritual? Nay, more, why should not the greatest force be 
employed to express that sphere beyond the reach of physical sensation, 
realized hitherto only in the Gothic age? Therefore, in this common 
and glorious purpose, and under a distinctive name, “‘ The Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood ” came into being. 

The first members consisted of Dante Gabriel and William Michael 
Rossetti, Millais, Holman Hunt, Thomas Woolner, F. G. Stephens, and 
James Collinson ; and in 1849 the first private view of pictures by the 
English pre-Raphaelites was held. The initials “ P. R. B.” were mono- 
gramed after the names of the painters. It is with Dante Rossetti’s con- 
tribution, “‘ The Girlhood of Mary,” that we have most to do, forming as 
it does an introduction to some slight consideration of the Nativity as 

. expressed by the English pre-Raphaelites. 
ici Ais ts in i Oe i a ok This picture excited at first only ridicule from the general public. John 
Bethlehem ” the Baptist preaching in the wilderness could not have appeared more 
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Dante Rossetti. “Lhe Girlhood of Mary” 


austere and more out of line with his time than did this 
weird presentation of a sacred subject to the British mind 
—a mind never naturally artistic, but always requiring 
some prophet like Ruskin to tell it what to like and what 
not to like. When we compare the contemptuous words 
of the critics forty years ago with their rapturous super- 
latives thirty years later over pictures by the same artist, 
and which embodied the same ideals, we hardly know 
whether to be amused or to be angry. Yet it was not 
so strange that a composition like the “Girlhood of 
Mary,” thoroughly subversive of everything eighteenth- 
century-like, should have roused the risibilities and the 
ridicule of Londoners. They could not understand the 
austerity of Mary’s face, they had so long been accus- 
tomed to nothing but cloying sweetness in such repre- 
sentations. They could not understand how the lovely 
child-angel should be as substantial on the canvas as 
the soberly clad virgin. It may even have seemed 
strange to them that St. Joiachim should be pruning the 
vine outside, significant of that Vine which must hereafter 
suffer ‘‘ the chastisement of our peace.” They could under- 
stand, however, that the lily whose white blossoms Mary 
was Copying was the symbol of her purity, and they could 
read in the title of the uppermost of the pile of books the 
name of the chief of virtues. It was clear, too, that the 
brier was seven-thorned, the palm-branch seven-leaved, 
that the scroll with them was inscribed ‘“ Tot dolores tot 
gaudia,” and that the dove brooding among the branches 
was the symbol of the Holy Spirit. These were but symbols, 
after all, and of course we forget them as we regard the sub- 
ject itselfso subtly sublimated. St. Joiachim bears the face 
of an old family servant, St. Anna that of Mrs. Rossetti 
mere, and Mary that of Dante Rossetti’s sister Christina. 
But in the study of the picture one thinks not of these 
things. The imaginative genius of him who dared to por- 
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tray the mystic girlhood of the Mother of 
Christ is upon us with its highest charm. 
We feel the remoteness and quiet of that 
country home. We are thrilled by the 
sight of a commonplace scene, its sim- 
ple realism takes possession of us, and 
through it we see the invisible and the 
divine. Such impressions, however, were 
not felt by the critics of 1849, who con- 
demned the picture, now as an instrument 
of Popery, at least of Tractarianism, now 
as the prostitution of sacred art to mere 
rationalism, and now as sensual pagan- 
ism, a last remnant of the Renaissance ! 
Indeed, so late as 1857 one clerical critic 
sought to prove the essential atheism of 
all pre-Raphaelite work. 

The next year Millais exhibited his 
great picture, “ Christ in the House of his 
Parents,” the realism of which was offen- 
sive to many who had hitherto worshiped 
an artificial Christ. Dante Rossetti’s 
great Annunciation, called ‘‘ Ecce Ancilla 
Domini,” received hardly less opposition, 
but Holman Hunt’s religious contribu- 
tion escaped more happily. The “ Ecce 
Ancilla Domini” now hangs in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, and a reproduc- 
tion of it, made for us through the cour- 
tesy of Messrs. Keppel & Co. from an 
etching, may be seen on our cover. In 
the cut all of the exquisite color of the 
original is, unfortunately, lost, but, stand- 
ing in fancy before the painting, we see 
at once that it is very early in the morn- 
ing : there is the expiring night-lamp, and 
there the faint dawn through the case- 
ment. Aureate flames are bursting be- 
neath the feet of the “Strong Son of 
God” as he appears before the just- 
awakening and half-rising Mary. She 
does not see him, however; her eyes 
have the fixity of those who still dream. 
Is it not strange that no one before Rossetti had thought to 
represent this idea? All of the other “ Annunciations”’ 
came to Marys prepared and adorned, as it were, to receive 
them. What more natural and probable than that such 
tidings came ina dream? Rossetti’s dream has now con- 
quered the world, and the picture has imaged itself upon 
that world with the right and might of genius. 

In later years the same subject was treated by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, the most eminent of Rossetti’s dis- 
ciples. Sir Edward and William Morris were both Exeter 
College men at Oxford. ‘The former was studying for the 
Church, but, on becoming acquainted with Rossetti, 
changed his course. Yet who shall say that his service 
has not been as religious and as potent in his present 
figdld? Sir Edward's “* Annunciation” shows to us his 
ideal of Gabriel as a sexless angel, and in the accc mpany- 
ing illustration we see a clever combination of traits now 
masculine, now feminine. The angel sways above and to 
one side of an arch, at the base of which stands Mary 
looking upward. Like the other pre-Raphaelites, Sir 
Edward’s ideal has ever been to show woman apart from 
the notion of potential motherhood. Yet he, and all of 
them, have left behind such a conception of the Nativity 
as has done much to affect subsequent delineations. 
His first composition on this subject is called “The Star 
of Bethlehem,” and the original water-color now hangs 
in his native Birmingham. The picture was executed 
afterwards in tapestry by his friend Mr. William Morris, 
for their Alma Mater at Oxford. We show herewith a copy 
of the original study for the Babe, reproduced from Mr. 
Malcolm Bell's “Sir Edward Burne-Jones,” published by 
Macmillan & Co. 

Burne-Jones’s “ Nativity,” of which we give an imper- 
fect illustration, is a noble picture in the original, Over- 
hanging rocks form a cave, which shelters the swaddled 
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figure of the Infant, upon whom Josepk and Mary are gaz- 
ing. Above the cave’s roof some shepherds are starting 
up, and shade their eyes as they see the radiant Gabriel 
standing over their flocks. Beyond stretch a dark wood 
and a dark sky, typifying the gloom of the world which 
Christ came to break. Another “ Nativity” of Sir Ed- 
ward’s is a double picture, and was painted for the Church 
at Torquay. From opposite paths two angels come out of 
a forest, leading a King anda Shepherd. ‘The paths unite 
in front, showing the union of Jew with Gentile. The 
second scene represents the Nativity itself. Under the 
shelter of rushes hung between two silver-stemmed birches 
lies Mary, clasping her new-born babe. The realism of 
this treatment of our great subject has never been sur- 
passed. Thus not only the chief of the pre-Raphaelite 
school broke away from the vapid conventionalism of pre- 
vious ages ; his ardent disciple did so none the less, and 
followed with absolute fidelity that mediavo-religious man- 
ner adopted directly from the early Italian masters, though 
each picture was expressive of entire originality. 

Those works from the elder pre-Raphaelites which have 
to do with the Nativity are Holman Hunt’s “The Flight 
into Egypt” and Rossetti’s “ Bethlehem Gate,” “The 
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Passover in the Holy Family,” and “ The Infant Christ 
adored by a Shepherd anda King’’—a triptych for the 
altarpiece for Llandaff Cathedral. Few portrayals of 
Nativity-scenes are more remarkable than these, and it is 
a matter of regret that we cannot present illustrations of 
them. In most portrayals of this great subject the idea of 
earth is insistently present. The pre-Raphaelites, however, 
believed in no mystical hysterics, but they did believe that 
the spiritual world should assert its own authority in visible 
form. To them the reality of the latter world was genu- 
ine because they had a childlike openness of mind to truth. 
Their very reason-of-being was that earthly joys were tran- 
sient, external things, insufficient, and that the spiritual 
world was ever immanent in the physical. A brooding sense 
of the mystery of all things lies across their every endeavor ; 
but the mystery of doubt is transfigured into the mys- 
tery of faith. ‘The childlikeness to which reference has 
been made was their highest maturity. Thus we under- 
stand how not only the earlier pre-Raphaelites, but the 
later ones, such as Watts and Burne-Jones and William 
Morris, have so emphasized the world which is unseen but 
eternal. 

A word may be added as to the influence of the pre- 
Raphaelites upon their contemporaries out of England. 
The fusion of classic Hellenism with the iatter romantic 
mysticism had affected not only the men mentioned, but 
also such noble writers and poets as Maurice, Kingsley, 
George Eliot, Browning, and Tennyson. From Britain 
it influenced the painters and the poets of the Con- 
tinent. In France we discover not only the Barbizon 
school, with kindred ideals in humanitarian subjects; we 
find also men like Bastien-Lepage, whose masterly ‘* Joan 
of Arc” adorns the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
and Dagnan-Bouveret (an illustration of whose Madonna we 
give herewith), charged with the most subtle and tender 
pre-Raphaelite feeling. In Germany it is Carl Miiller who 
is an exponent on the side of the ideal, and Fritz von Uhde 
on that of realism, while in Italy we find Barabino and in 
Russia Verestchagin realizing for us these two elements. 

It is true that pre-Raphaelitism brought into art a 
sadness, a perplexity, an awe, not before known. It is 
none the less true, however, that it has inspired an ideal- 
ism, a reality of the unseen, a reverent mysticism, which 
could still be united with a robust intellectuality. Thought 
again speaks through language. ‘This ethical triumph over 
the artificial in art is nowhere more telling than in the por- 
trayals of the Nativity. Not alone is God humanized: 
man is deified because Christ has come. 


% 
The Night Before Christmas 


A Story for the Young Folks 
By Margaret Newcomb 





I have always said that unselfishness was the noblest 
thing on earth. And when should one be unselfish if not 
the night before Christmas? But, really, the trouble with 
my two boys, Jack and Augustus, was this: they were ‘0 
unselfish. If alike in that one way, they were different 
in every other respect: Jack was humdrum and practical, 
while Augustus was always skylarking off from every-day 
affairs. 

One sat on an empty packing-box, and the other on the 
planing-table, in the old workshop. The candle sputtered 
between them. 

Said Gus: “ Now, Jack, we ought to go.” 

“TI know it. There isn’t a minute to lose.” 

“‘Wel!, what do you say?” 

“‘T say we give up the pudding-dish. Z/a?’s what I say.” 

‘But the Cupid ain’t any fun for you, old fellow,” per- 
sisted Gus. ‘ Anybody’d know you would not buy Cupids! 
They ain’t in your line. Now are they?” 

“‘ But you liked it ever so much,” said Jack. “I know 
by the way you kept dodging in there. Look here, Gus, 
did you hear what that girl said about you ?” 

“What girl ?” 

‘“‘ Why, the one tendin’ the Cupids. I couldn’t catch onto 
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it all, but ’twas something about sticking-plaster, and I said 
to her, ‘ My brother has as good right here as you have. 
You're too cross to be keeping angels, anyway.’ ”’ 

“My, but we daren’t go back! That settles it. We'd 
better get the pudding-dish, Jack. If you heard mother 
say she wanted a pudding-dish, that settles it.” 

‘But you said she was tired of the parlor with nothing 
in it,” argued Jack. 

“She never said so right out, but that time Mrs. Grey 
looked ’round so, mother blushed, and when Mrs, Grey 
said, ‘Such a dear little room! You won’t have place for 
knickknacks,’ mother said, ‘ You know we haven’t many.’”’ 

“That settles it. We oughter buy the Cupid,” said the 
good Jack. 

“But let’s toss up. That’s fair, anyway. Heads, the 
Cupid. Tails, the pudding-dish.” 

Jack tossed the penny, but you see it came down on the 
edge of the candlestick, tails; and then rolled over, heads. 

“*How would you count that? It’s yours,” cried Jack. 

“No, that’s no fair. Try again.” 

As the two heads bent over the penny, the clock struck 
eight. The boys sprang to their feet. ‘Tails, and the 
pudding-dish! Hurry up, Jack, it’s eight o’clock. We’ve 
got all those bundles to tie yet.” So saying, Gus blew out 
the candle, and went whistling forth most bravely out of 
the workshop door. It wasa freezing cold night. Just the 
night to usher in Christmas, and skating, ard double-rip- 
pers. Not that my boys expected a double-ripper. There 
had been a board ac the carpenter’s shop exceedingly fitted 
for such a purpose, but it was far too costly a board. 

Now you would have thought that the whole of Compton 
had gone mad, such a squeeze of distracted persons was 
jamming about on its principal thoroughfare. If that man 
yonder intends to buy a sugar elephant, let hin be calm 
about it. Nor is it best to shatter the nervous system over 
a glass paper-weight. I have a suspicion that boys actu- 
ally enjoy throwing themselves into a mélée such as that 
on Compton Street the night before Christmas. It is all 
of a piece with going down the rapids in a leaky boat, or 
hanging on to a precipice by tooth and nail, which things, 
as every one knows, the boys find exceedingly pleasant. 
Gus took a good grip on Jack’s comforter, and the latter 
sailed ahead in fine style. Half-way down the street they 
ran foul of a big man carrying a glass globe. This was no 
time for manners, and the big man collared Jack and 
sliced him neatly up against a cold window-pane. 

‘“* Another o’ ye !’”’ said he, and he did the same for Gus, 
then shoved off down street. 

Jack was preparing for a new plunge, when his brother’s 
ardent gaze in the window attracted his attention. He 
looked. Behold, it was the store of the-Cupids! They 
were whiter and more dazzling than ever under the electric 
light. 

“My, Gus, you did want that Cupid for mother!” said 
Jack. 

“Ob, no, it’s all right. I say, Jack, wouldn’t it have 
been jolly if we’d had enough money to buy both !” 

“Never mind the pudding-dish, Gus. I say it isn’t half 
so fancy nor anything—just used for eating !” 

Gus’s blue eyes grew thoughtful. “ Anyway, it had a 
pink vine on the edge,” said he, then took another look at 
the Cupid. ‘Come on, Jack ; we’re getting stuck again.” 

This was true in two senses of the word. Not only was 
their decision weakened by the sight of the Cupid, but 
also there was no room for advance on the pavement. 

“Would you ?” said Jack. 

“Would what?” 

“Get the—er pudding dish ?” 

* Yees—er—” 

“Fellers!| Hi-yithere! Wait half a jiffy, Gus.” 

A shrill-voiced boy in enormous galoshes gamboled over 
the toes of pedestrians, and whacked himself against the 
window-pane. His eyes was starting out of his head. He 
was scant of breath, and his red mittens waved frantically at 
the aforesaid window. “Yer oughter see! Leen in here ?” 

“‘ Some,” said Gus, disdainfully. 

“Well! Seen the china dogs, sorto’ pink ?” 

Gus decidedly looked him down, but Jack was more 
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benevolent. ‘We've seen about everything in there, Coney. 
We’re not buying anything small, you see. We are club- 
bing together for mother’s present.” 

‘‘Mother! seen that cup with Mother on, fer drinkin’ 


tea? It’s got gold angels goin’ round the top.” 
“What’s that?” said Gus. My boys looked at one 
another. 


Do come in. 
A lot of us fellers 


“ Haven’t yer seen that? Yer oughter. 
If yer going to buy, they’ll let us stay. 
was turned out this afternoon.” 

“Gus,” said Jack, “I declare I want to see that cup. 
If mother had a cup of her own every night—my—I should 
like that! Let’s go in.” 

“ They’ll turn us out,” said Gus. 

“No, they won’t,” said Coney, the irrepressible. ‘“ Show 
‘em your money. How much yer got ?” 

He bundled in behind Jack and Gus, and soon the three 
pairs of eyes were fixed upon the teacup. You will feel for 
my boys ; at least you will if you have ever engaged in Christ- 
mas shopping. ‘The teacup pleased them, and that’s a 
fact. It was the idea of the thing that pleased Jack; as 
for Gus, he was fascinated by the teacup itself. “The 
teacup, the teacup, naught but the teacup,” so said his 
shining eyes as they encountered Jack’s. 

‘“* Walk on, boys, walk on, walk on,” said the floor-walker. 

“‘We’re buyin’,” said Coney, and he pointed with an air 
of ownership to the teacup and its lovers. He himself 
had not a red cent, nor is it always those with money who 
extract the most rapture out of Christmas. 

‘* How much, sir?” asked Jack. The price named took 
their breath away. It was only half the price of the Cupid, 
half that of the pudding-dish. Now what todo? “Is it 
too dear, then ?”’ said Coney. 

‘“* Tain’t enough.” 

“Not enough! Je-ru-sa-lem! Why don’t yer buy ‘wo 
things?” The excitable Coney dodged from under the 
floor-walker and pointed the red mitten down the store. 
‘Down here’s the pink dogs,” he yelled, beside himself. 
I am sorry to say he was put out, but it was not the first 
time that day; and I hope, besides, that this mishap 
brought to his mind home, and a certain pillow whereon he 
might lay that curly head and dream of the pink dogs he 
could not buy. 


“Gus, why couldn’t we buy two things, after all? Get 
something for the parlor, and have the teacup too?” 
Gus nodded his head. They had struck it at last. But 


which of them should give the teacup? 

“You give for the parlor, Gus, because you like fancy 
things, and I’ll give the teacup,” said Jack. 

“ Yees—er.” Gus was holding the teacup in both his 
hands. But he now set it down, determined to let his 
brother buy it. Seeing him do this, the floor-walker lost 
patience. ‘Walk on, walk on! We’ve had about enough 
of boys for this year.” 

They did walk on, and in their confusion they brought 
up before the very pink dogs that Coney liked so much. 
Gus could but laugh at the way one of those dogs held his 
tail. ‘It’s real comical,’ said he. ‘ But then the tea—”’ 

‘“*Gus, you liked the teacup.” 

“You liked it yourself.” 

* But didn’t you?” 

“‘ ]—er, yees—er.” 

“There you be !” said an incisive voice. It was that of 
the girl who had called Gus sticking-plaster—she who sold 
Cupids. Jack had a mind to stand up to her. Yes, even 
if his brother did run away. How absurd of Gus to squint 
so at the dish-towels across the store! As if he cared for 
dish-towels ! 

‘We're here and going to buy,” said Jack to the girl. 

“ T want to know!” said she. An incredulous look was 
in her eyes. 

Jack held up the largest of the pink dogs. “I tell you 
I am going to buy this dog.” And hedid. ‘“ Now Gus 
can have the teacup,” thought he, and, with the parcel 
under his arm and relief in his spirit, he went in search of 
his brother, 

Gus’s fear of the Cupid girl led him to a close survey of 
the dish-towels, and after that he developed an interest 
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in bibs for infants, since these lay behind a tower of 
dish-towels too solid for the piercing eye of the Cupid girl 
to penetrate. Too solid for Jack’s eyes also, and thus 
Jack happened on the wrong turn and missed Gus. They 
met in the workshop, later, poor children, and what do you 
think they found out then? Each of them had bought a 
pink dog. 

You see, it flashed upon Gus that he was very mean to 
want the teacup. It was his part to buy for the parlor 
shelf, and do it he would. I know, besides, his pride 
must have been hurt by the unbelief of that Cupid girl. 
His spirit revolted at her cynicism, and he went and 
looked her in the face and bought the dog. 

Now, as I said, unselfishness multiplied by vo is tick- 
lish work. But do not understand that I dislike pink dogs, 
for I like them much. Having one of them on each side 
of the mantel-shelf gives me the completest feeling. 

There is another thing to tell. Jack and Gus had a 
new double-ripper on Christmas morning. 


8 
Books and | Authors 


Pfleiderer’s Philosophy of Religion ' 


This work is disappointing to us. It is disappointing 
because it attempts again to do what has often been 
attempted, and always with resultant failure. That is, to 
eliminate the supernatural from Christianity and preserve 
Christianity. Asan attempt, it is not so fresh, so original, 
so interesting, as the analogous attempt of William Mack- 
intosh in “ The Natural History of the Christian Religion,” 
noticed in these columns last winter. We can have entire 
intellectual respect for the man who denies the supernat- 
ural in Christianity, provided he also denies the claims 
which Christianity makes for itself. But we cannot recon- 
cile the denial of one and the affirmation of the other. 
The Bible, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, is, in its claims, 
a series of revelations of a supersensuous world. The rev- 
elation is made by dreams, by visions, by angelic messen- 
gers, by ecstatic communications, by prophetic experi- 
ences, by the incarnation of the Son of God, by the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit of God in the followers of the Christ. 
If there is no such supersensuous world, if such revelations 
of it have never been made, the Bible is but a fairy tale— 
fascinating, possibly, but untrue; not merely untrue in 
minor matters of history, chronology, or philosophy; not 
merely untrue because its prophets saw in part and through 
a glass, darkly—that is, saw through their prejudices and 
their ignorances—but untrue in its vital and fundamental 
assumption that there is something to reveal and that there 
is a capacity in man to receive the revelation. We can 
understand the philosophy which regards Christianity as 
one of the illusions to which man has been from time to 
time subjected—an agreeable and even inspiring illusion, 
but none the less really illusive. And we can understand 
the faith which believes the Glad-Tidings of a God revealed 
as One helpful to all who desire help toward a better life. 
But we cannot understand a philosophy which proposes to 
banish the notion of a revelation as an illusion, and still 
keep the inspiration which that illusion has afforded to 
the world. * 

In some important details we are also disappointed in 
this work. We are rather surprised to find in it a revival 
of the mythical explanation of the Gospels. We supposed 
that Strauss was already laid on the shelf ; that scholarship 
had generally agreed that the time which elapsed between 
the death of Christ and the composition of the Gospels was 
not sufficient for the growth of a myth; that rationalism 
had substituted the naturalistic for the mythical explanation 
of the miracles. We are surprised to see Dr. Pfleiderer 
making no account of Tatian’s ‘ Diatessaron,” which we 
supposed had established the fact that the Fourth Gospel 
was written at least as early as the beginning of the second 
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century. We are not ignorant of the value of the contri- 
bution made to our understanding of the New Testament 
by Baur and the Tiibingen school; but we are surprised 
to find all their processes accepted and their conclusions 
adopted by Dr. Pfleiderer, with little or no criticism or 
qualification. Dr. Pfleiderer’s estimate of the teaching of 
Jesus Christ certainly adds nothing to the work of such 
prior interpreters as Weiss and Wendt, and appears to us 
far inferior in prophetic insight to that of Bruce. As an 
interpreter of Paul, Dr. Pfleiderer appears to us inferior to 
Matthew Arnold. He is compelled to recognize in that 
Apostle a mystical element ; but, as the very essence of 
mysticism is belief in the supernatural, and the very es- 
sence of Dr. Pfleiderer’s philosophy is that such a belief is 
illusory, we find it difficult to reconcile his apparent admi- 
ration for Paul’s mysticism with his own view of Christian- 
ity and of life. We hesitate to say that his imputation of 
forensic theology to the Pharisees of the first century is an 
anachronism, but, in the absence of any authorities—and 
he cites none—we shall still continue to be of the opinion 
that this particular form of legalism was Roman rather 
than Hebraic, was imported into the Talmud from Gentile 
sources, so far as it is to be found in the Talmud at all, 
and has been wrought into Paul’s theology by scholastics 
who borrowed it from Imperial Rome, not borrowed by 
Paul from rabbinical sources. 

The first of these two volumes, which deals with the 
‘“* Philosophy of Religion,” is more valuable and suggestive 
than the second volume, which deals with the “ Origin and 
Development of Christianity ;” but it is not so valuable 
nor so suggestive as are the Gifford Lectures of last year 
on the same general theme, by Edward Caird. 
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The announcement that Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has 
written a new story is always received with joy, not only by the 
world of young readers, but by that of old readers. There is 
life in her little people; they breathe and have souls. They 
are quaint, remarkable children, and yet every nursery has 
produced their prototypes. In that lies their charm. They 
are the every-day children at their remarkable moments: the 
boy we love when that which is hidden and unusual in him 
comes to the surface and reveals what we suspected. /P2ccino 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), Mrs. Burnett’s latest 
book, is the story of an Italian peasant baby who developed 
wonderful beauty and charm. So different was he from other 


. children that strangers noticed him among his many companions, 


who were given soldi and cakes because they were with him. 
Alas! his beauty was his undoing. A rich woman saw him, and 
bought him, and took him from his dearest friend, the donkey, 
and from his nurse ard caretaker, his sister Marie. Poor baby ! 
the horror and terror of a bath, the hatred of the English food, 
the sense of insult and indignity inflicted because he must wear 
girls’ clothes, when he had inherited, and shown with pride to 
his bosom friend, and worn among his fellows, his brother's 
tattered trousers, make a tragedy in the child’s life that rouses 
the reader’s sympathy, and makes him rejoice that it is a tragedy 
limited to two days. Piccino gives the title to the book, but 
there are three other stories, “« The Captain’s Youngest,” “ Lit- 
tle Betty’s Kittie Tells Her Story,” and “ How Fauntleroy Oc- 
curred.” It will be an open question in the minds of many 
older readers whether the story “The Captain’s Youngest” 
should appear in a child’s book. There are certain sad possi- 
bilities in lite that fortunately are beyond the imagination and 
comprehension of a child until he reads the newspapers. Is it 
quite wise to raise the questions in a-child’s mind involved in 
the incident that caused the death of “« The Captain’s Youngest ” ? 
“ Little Betty’s Kittie Tells Her Story ” is familiar to our read- 
ers, having appeared in The Outlook in September. ‘“ How 
Fauntleroy Occurred,” the last story in the book, is a delicate, 
artistic, sympathetic piece of work. That heaven of child-life 
comes very near to every reader who looks backward to those 
days when the world was a delightful storehouse of wonders. 
To the children, the thousands who count Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy a personal friend, “ How Fauntleroy Occurred ” will make 
this charming book-child more real, more familiar, more engag- 
ing, more than ever a child to be looked for in every journey 
with the possibility of finding him. 


The Political Club. The annals of Kentucky are being 
gathered and published by the Filson Ciub, a historical associa- 
tion which takes its name from John Filson, Kentucky’s first 
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historian and the writer who discovered to the large world across 
the seas the adventures of Daniel Boone, and secured for that 
worthy a greater and more widespread fame than any other 
American pioneer. The most recent publication of this Associa- 
tion is “ The Political Club,” by Thomas Speed, and the work 
throws most interesting side-lghts upon the history of the settle- 
ment of the far-famed Blue Grass section. Kentucky, it will be 
remembered, was a part of Virginia, and in great measure settled 
by families from the Old Dominion, though there were others 
from Maryland and Pennsylvania. These people had gone to 
Kentucky, not because they felt crowded in their old homes nor 
because they were unsuccessful there, but rather to gratify an 
insatiable hunger for land—a hunger characteristic of the Eliza- 
bethan English, and inherited by the Virginians in an even 
more intense degree. These settlers were not, therefore, ad- 
venturers such as we usually find on new frontiers, but serious 
men of substance and of education such as was obtainable in 
this country a hundred years ago. When they reached Ken- 
tucky they very soon set up courts of law—for without courts of 
record there could be no security in land-titles—and began prep- 
arations for the establishment of a commonwealth. During the 
long delay in admitting this new State to the Union the people 
kept up their interest in public affairs, and, as Mr. Speed's nar- 
rative shows, the most prominent men in Kentucky were united 
in The Political Club, and at its meetings they discussed the 
National policies and decided them with the gravity of a regu- 
larly organized legislature. This was the school in which the 
men who a few years later made the constitution and laws for 
the new State and represented her in Congress were educated. 
The existence of this Club had been forgotten until Mr. Speed 
found the Club papers in the desk of his grandfather, the Club’s 
Secretary. These debates show that the leading men of the 
State were not only shrewd, but intensely patriotic, and explain 
why it was that General Wilkinson could not carry out his 
scheme to make Kentucky a dependency of the Spanish crown. 
He reckoned on the discontent in Kentucky, where the people 
generally felt that they had been spurned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but he did not take enough into account the feeling, 
which probably he himself did not understand, of patriotism 
and loyalty to the Government which very many of these pio- 
neers had fought to establish. No adequate history of Kentucky 
has yet been written, but if The Filson Club issues mau. more 
publications as rich in material as this find of Mr. Spe d, the 
writer who undertakes to complete the work that John Filson 
began will find that much arduous labor has been done for him. 


Chinese Characteristics, by the Rev. Arthur H. Smith, twenty- 
two years a missionary of the American Board in China, has 
been admirably printed by the Fleming H. Revell Company 
(New York), in a second edition, revised and with illustrations. 
The chief charm of this book is its evident truthfulness, and its 


chief value is found in the fact that the Chinese question is now . 


far more than a national one: it is international. Mr. Smith has in- 
cluded a vast amount of entertaining and instructive matter in his 
chapters on economy, industry, politeness, the disregard of time, 
the disregard of accuracy, the talent for misunderstanding, the 
talent for indirection, flexible inflexibility, intellectual turbidity, 
the absence of nerves, contempt for foreigners, the absence of 
public spirit, conservatism, indifference to comfort and conven- 
ience, physical vitality, patience and perseverance, content and 
cheerfulness, filial piety, benevolence, the absence of sympathy, 
social typhoons, mutual responsibility, mutual suspicion, the 
absence of sincerity, polytheism, pantheism, atheism, and the 
real condition of China. Under this last head we have many 
suggestive and impressive words from one who knows what he 
is talking about. Mr. Smith closes his volume with the follow- 
ing forceful phrase: “It is a truth, well stated by one of the 
leading exponents of modern philosophy, that there is no alchemy 
by which to get golden conduct from leaden instincts. What 
China needs is righteousness; and in order to attain it, it is 
absolutely necessary that she have a knowledge of God and a 
new conception of man, as well as of the relation of man to God. 
She needs a new life in every individual soul, in the family, and 
in society. The manifold needs of China we find to be a single 
imperative need. It will be met permanently, completely, only 
by Christian civilization.” 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have just published 
two charming books of stories—/ewzsh Tales, translated from 
the French of Leopold von Sacher Masoch by Harriet Lieber 
Cohen, and Zales from the A-gean, by Demetrios Bikélas, 
translated by Leonard Eckstein Opdycke. The books are con- 
veniently sized, artistically bound, and the typography is agree- 
able. In the tales of the first volume we find, not those 
modernized Hebrews of the Ghetto, of the Jew Fair of London, 
or of Hester Street in New York; we find instead the old-time 
Israelite, with all his Old Testament characteristics. It follows, 
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accordingly, that the setting is not so much in cities as in 
the villages of certain European and Eastern countries. The 
stories are full of warmth, movement, and piquancy, and will chal- 
lenge a not unfavorable comparison with Mr. Zangwill’s. The 
second book is even more interesting. Mr. Bikélas has already 
obtained a deserved renown in the literary world, although his 
first tale did not appear before 1879. His work is now not un- 
justly regarded as the most finished of this Neo-Hellenic period. 
His tales have been translated into French. German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Servian, but until now only has appeared in 
English. Those in this volume are simple in motive and 
healthful in sentiment. Though they are often melancholy, no 
one who knows Greece'will deny that they do not image well the 
life there of to-day. 


«The translation from the French of Dumas’s Vafolcon (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York) has been published at a most oppor- 
tune time. The sudden and wide popularity of the several 
books of First Empire reminiscences which have appeared during 
the past twelvemonth has been reason enough for the issuing of 
others which seem also destined to a like popularity. Whatever 
view may be taken of the justice of such a—shall we say fad ? 


‘there is no reason to doubt that if any author has a volume now 


ready on Napoleon he had better publish it at once, or forever 
after hold his peace. It is strange, however, that the “ Napo- 
léon ” of Dumas féve has not before been translated into Eng- 
lish, for its original in French is popular and has had a continu. 
ous sale. The book appears to have been written under peculiar 
circumstances.. Dumas had prepared a drama called “ Napo- 
léon,” which had proved to be a failure at the Odéon. It was 
withdrawn, and afterwards became the foundation of the pres- 
ent volume. In reading it a suspicion arises more than once 
that the authorship (as with so many of the productions of 
Dumas /é7e) was assumed, and that the work was done by 
penny-a-liners. Yet there are enough of those somewhat melo- 
dramatic—at times titanic—touches characteristic of the author 
of “ The Three Musketeers ” to reassure us. 


It is a delight to pick up a child’s book that deals only with 
goodness, truth, and unconscious unselfishness—a book in which 
the children lack self-consciousness, and talk naturally, act 
naturally and are interested in the lives about them; who ex- 
change civilities and kindnesses (though one child is rich and 
the other poor) without patronage or an overwhelming sense of 
gratitude. Never was a more delightful grouping of characters 
than Mr. Dryhton, with his walks; Mr. Jones, with his red nose 
and shabby clothes and his delightful birds; James, the foot- 
man, and fat Mrs. White, the housekeeper ; dear Granddad, with 
his love of books that he could not sell; and Childie and Miss 
Violet. Miss Beatrice Harraden, in 7hings Will Take a Turn 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), has given our over- 
stimulated children a healthy, happy, inspiring story. The story 
is free from unnecessary suffering, and that kept in the back- 
ground, and ends with everybody happy. A careful mother 
would want her child to know each character in the book inti- 
mately, so human, so unaffected. are all. 


Curb. Snaffie, and Spur, by Edward L. Anderson (Little, 
Brown & Co., Koston), is an attractive and excellent manual for 
riders who wish not only to ride well-disciplined horses, but to 
know how to do their own disciplining. The half-tone photo- 
engravings from instantaneous photographs of the saddle-horse in 
various positions and paces make a valuable feature of the book. 
Every lover of horses will read it with interest and profit, although 
there will be many—Miss Anna C. Brackett, for example, or 
Mr. H. C. Merwin, the author of Road, Track, and Stable”—who 
may not agree with the following conclusion which Mr. Ander- 
son draws in his Jast chapter : 

i have been training horses for many years, and I have failed to observe in 
them any traits of character which might be designated as noble, or which 
showed anything above a very low order of intelligence. The horse is so 
nervous and apprehensive that it never completely gives its confidence to man, 
and it exhibits more of the reasoning powers in its defenses and resistances 
than in the direction of obedience. Fortunately, the horse is a creature of one 
idea, and until we can obtain control over it by discipline, it is possible to 
thwart its malevolent intentions by a counter-attack. 


The Lyrical Poems of Edmund Spenser have been edited 
by Mr. Ernest Rhys, and exquisitely published by Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co., London, for whom Messrs. Macmillan are the New 
York agents. The little volume is ideal in every respect save 
one; the print, while clear and evidently from a new font, is too 
small. The paper and cover, however. are all that could be 


desired. Mr. Rhys’s work is as timely as it is painstaking, and 
we gladly welcome it. The enchanting vision of the “ Faery 
Queene,” it is true, has cast such a glamour over all the produc- 


tions of the great Elizabethan that we are in danger of forget- 
ting the equal value of his lyrics. Yet these alone would have 
been enough to have put him in his high niche; indeed, his 
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supreme achievement alone would have sufficed, the immortal 
«“ Epithalamion,” whose concerted harmony has never been sur- 
passed. Mr. Rhys’s introduction is a sympathetic comment on 
Spenser’s life and work, and the beautiful little book is the most 
successful reminder yet put forth of the lyrics of the poet’s poet. 


The Colonial Cavalier, by Maude Wilder Goodwin (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co., New York), is a delightful sketch of the Colonial 
Cavalier in his home, Church, State, and social relations. We 
are made acquainted with the whole man; we go with him 
through his love story and we see him as a husband; his trade, 
his friends, his foes, his amusements, his dress, are vividly 
brought into view. This little book of three hundred pages has 
condensed into most charming and interesting form a whole 
library of historical information. The reader feels that he is 
looking at a picture whose values are preserved, and into which 
nothing has been worked to produce effects, nor omitted for the 
sake of prettiness. The historical student will perhaps object 
that Mrs. Goodwin has not by some method identified her author- 
ities, but the general reader will thank her for giving him a book 
which reveals in all his charm, with his vices and his virtues, 
that too little known gentleman, “ The Colonial Cavalier.” 


Arthur O’Shaughnessy is a familiar name to a great many 
lovers of verse on this side the Atlantic, but the three or four 
volumes of poetry which bear that name are difficult to find and 
are not often met with on this side the ocean. It was a happy 
inspiration of Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton to bring together 
within moderate compass the materials which would afford an 
acquaintance with this gifted and lamented young poet. Under 
the title Arthur O'Shaughnessy : His Lifeand His Work, with 
Selections from His Poems, Mrs. Moulton has prepared a sym- 
pathetic and interesting account of O’Shaughnessy, and has made 
a very intelligent selection from his verse. The volume includes 
many of the poems which, like “ The Fountain of Tears,” are 
already widely known. It would be hard to overpraise the ele- 
gance and taste of the making of the book. It is a fine illustra- 
tration of the high-class work which is being done by Messrs. 
Stone & Kimball (Chicago). 


Character Studies, by Mr. Frederick Saunders (T. Whit- 
taker, New York), is a collection of six papers upon Edward 
Irving, Mrs. Jameson, Washington Irving, Longfellow, Bryant, 
and Joseph Green Cogswell. There is much of interest in these 
personal reminiscences, told in all the manner of the “old 
school,” a manner which well lends itself to such description. 
There are occasional slips, as, for instance, when Longfellow’s 
eulogistic opinion of “ Sacred and Legendary Art” is printed on 
page 42 and again on page 55. Sometimes, too, we are left in 
doubt as to the antecedent, as when we read, “In that paper the 
writer, whose acquaintance with Mr. Irving commenced a short 
time after his arrival in London.” The papers on Longfellow, 
Bryant, and Washington Irving are of especial interest and 
charm. Mr. Saunders has a delightfully leisurely, old-time 
style. 


Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston writes nothing into which 
he does not put his own personality. No Southern writer, 
moreover, has given us the flavor of the soil more distinctly. 
His plantation life and his sketches of negroes and poor whites 
are always dene with a fidelity which is self-evident. His latest 
volume, Little lke Templin (Lothrop Publishing Company, 
Boston), contains a number of stories for children characterized 
by the same qualities which give so much life, interest, and 
humor to the stories for older readers. These are all stories of 
Georgia life, and they will, therefore, awaken the curiosity and 
answer the questions of Northern children about a child-life 
which in many respects is very unlike their own. 


From A. C. McClurg & Co. (Chicago) comes the delightful 
volume by Leander S. Keyser called /x Bird Land. True, it 
is not very learned, but its information is always exact and reliable, 
and its very charm of not being exhaustive makes it all the more 
attractive to the generalreader. If any one has taken pleasure in 
the bird-descriptions of Thoreau and Theuriet, John Burroughs 
and James Lane Allen, he will be pretty sure to find some satisfac- 
tion in a book dealing so frankly and so intelligently with bird 
curios, outings, plumage, melodies, roostings, courtships, nur- 
series, schools, work and play. The book is well indexed, and 
its practical worth is thus doubled. 


Mr. Theodore Rooseveli, who has used his eyes and his pen 
so effectively in descriptions of Western life, very appropriately 
introduces Mr. and Mrs. Wallihan, who have made a series of 
‘very interesting photographs of wild game, from life, under the 
title Hoofs, Claws, and Antlers of the Rocky Mountains, by the 
Camera. The photographers give an entertaining account of the 
conditions under which each photograph was taken; and the 
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photographs, which are very well mounted, bring before the eye 
the wild life of the Rocky Mountain region much more effectively 
than any description, however graphic. (Frank S. Thayer, Den- 


ver, Colo.) 
% 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. John Rae, the author of several books on economic 
questions, has written a new biography of Adam Smith. 

—M. Sacher Masoch, the author of so many original and ar- 
tistic Jewish tales, is united to the Hebrews by no tie of creed. 

—Mr. George Meredith’s forthcoming story, which will first 
appear in “ Scribner’s Magazine,” will be entitled “« An Amaz- 
ing Marriage.” 

—Mr. Frederic Harrison’s new volume, “ The Meaning of 
History,’ is a collection of essays designed to stimulate the 
systematic study of general history. 

—Herr Paul Géhne’s “ Three Months in a Workshop ” has 
been translated into English. It relates the experiences of a 
theological student as a factory hand. 

—The pleasant discovery has just been made at Galashiels, 
Scotland, of over a hundred letters written by Sir Walter Scott 
to Mr. Craig, the banker. The letters were discovered in a box 
filled with the archives of the old Leith Bank. 

—It is rumored that Sir Theodore Martin may write the life 
of Froude. It is to be deplored that Sir Theodore did not 
become Thackeray’s biographer, a task for which his long 
friendship with the author of “ Pendennis” so well qualified 
him. 

—The Rev. S. R. Crockett, the author of “ The Stickit Min- 
ister,” says that “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” was the only imaginative 
book which he was permitted to read in his early days. He 
adds: “I used to be fond of acting scenes from it with a cousin 
of mine who sometimes came to play with me. He always 
wanted to be one of the respectable characters ; but I invariably 
chose Apollyon, and threw darts from hell with such force and 
precision as to make my victim howl.” 

—The new novel of “ Gabriel Setoun” (Mr. Hepburn) is to 
be called “ Sunshine and Ha’ar,” and, like “ Barncraig,” has to 
do with Fifeshire. It is reported that the village scenes are 
those of Mr. Hepburn’s native Wemyss. He may well say, “A 
prophet is not without honor,” etc., since the Wemyss woman 
remarked of his last book, “* Gabriel Setoun indeed! Let him 
no show his face in Weems. Fine do I ken wha he means by 
Jellowjaws !” 

—A collection of “ Dublin Verses” is announced for early 
publication in London. ‘The verses are by members of Trinity 
College, selected and edited by Mr. H. A. Hinkson, late scholar 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Among the contributors are 
Messrs. Aubrey de Vere, Sir Stephen de Vere, W. H. Lecky, 
Edward Dowden, R. Y. Tyrrell, A. P. Graves, T. W. Rolleston, 
John Todhunter, Douglas Hyde, George Savage-Armstrong, and 
Oscar Wilde. Many hitherto unpublished poems will appear in 
this volume. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co., in co-operation with Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co., will publish a series of monthly volumes, very 
tastefully printed and bound, and devoted to the English lyric 
poets. Mr. Ernest Rhys will act as editor, and the first volume, 
with excellent judgment, under the title of “The Prelude to 
Poetry,” will contain the prose comments of poets upon their own 
art, including, of course, the well-known Apology of Sidney, 
and the equally well-known Essays of Shelley, Dryden, Coleridge, 
and others. 

—Speaking of the earliest writers in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
the Boston “ Transcript” says: 

Of those who wrote, in this vicinity, for the very first volume of the “* Atlantic 
Monthly” (1857-58) there seem to remain only—in order of age—J. Elliot 
Cabot, Lucretia P. Hale, T. W. Higginson, J. T. Trowbridge, and C. E. Nor- 
ton. All these are younger by several years than Lowell, who was. moreover, 
much the youngest of his group. The second volume of the “ Atlantic’ added 
Edward E. Hale, and the third volume Julia Ward Howe and Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney began in the fourth volume; Aldrich and 
Howells did not come in until the fifth, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps began 1n 
the sixth. These are now the Nestors or historical leaders of our Boston litera- 
ture. 

—The son of Arséne Houssaye will sit with the Immortals. 
The eminent critic, historian, and soldier, M. Henry Houssaye, 
has been elected a member of the French Academy. His pred- 
ilection has been for the study of Greek literature and art. 
Among his works are lives of Alcibiades, Apelles, Aspasia, Cleo- 
patra, and Theodora. He has also written an authoritative 
history of the war of 1870-71. He received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor for his distinguished services as officer in that 
war. At the recent election poor M. Zola did not obtain a 
single vote. 

[For list of Books Received see page 1053] 
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The Religious World 


A novel scene was recently wit- 
A Priest to Presbyterians essed in Union Theological Sem- 

inary, when the Rev. Alex. P. 
Doyle, of the Paulist Fathers, addressed the members of the 
Homiletic Society on “ Methods of Preaching.” It is said that 
this is the first time in the history of any Protestant Divinity 
School in this country that a Roman Catholic priest has ad- 
dressed the students. Father Doyle was cordially welcomed by 
Professor Briggs, who spoke kindly of the work of the great 
preaching order of the Paulist Fathers. In his opening remarks 
Father Doyle spoke of the pleasure which he had in meeting 
the students of the Seminary, and said that he rejoiced that his 
was the pleasure to pass over the bridge of religious toleration 
and join with them in Christian unity. In speaking of methods 
of preaching, he uttered words which we think of sufficient 
interest to our readers to be given in full. 


“ With us, to train a student for the life 
of the missionary, a rigid discipline of six 
years is necessary. It means daily ris- 
ing at five o’clock, with two half-hours of meditation in silent 
prayer every day, to make the truth of religion more vivid; con- 
stant examination of conscience, that the mirror of the soul may 
be kept bright ; a yearly retreat of eight days in solitude without 
any conversation with any one; and three years of study of phi- 
losophy, dogmatic theology, etc., to cultivate our practical judg- 
ment of sin and its remedies. With this training, the missionary 
is well prepared to go out on the road. A painstaking scrutiny 
of the Catholic methods at certain periods would lead one to 
think that the Church relegated preaching to a secondary place. 
I admit that there were times when there was a great deal ot 
display and very little preaching. But such methods have 
always, in the long run, resulted in a decay of the faith. A 
priest is taught, since he is not so much an apostle to the gen- 
teel as to the Gentile, to love the people, as the surest and most 
direct way to their heart. It is a fatal error to confine our min- 
istry to the higher classes of society and to think that the simple 
people ought to be satisfied with the crumbs that fall from the 
table provided for the educated classes. And, furthermore, 
would you acquire an unlimited sway over the people, would 
you be their idol, their uncrowned king, then lay aside your love 
of riches and the luxuries of life and go down and live among 
them. Be poor as they are poor; give your money to charities ; 
take the coat from your back and give it to the tramp that asks 
for shelter; divide your last cent with your humble neighbor, 
Do this, and then speak and act, and you will be beloved, blessed, 
and worshiped.” 


What Father Doyle 
Said 


Dr. H. H. Jessup, of 
What the American Board Has Done Syria, at the annual 

meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board in Madison, Wis., October 11, enumerated the mis- 
sionary achievements of Christian missions in the Turkish Em- 
pire. His address is so significant that we quote the heads 
in full, Echoing the words of the editor of “ The Church at 
Home and Abroad,” we ask, “Is there any organization upon 
the earth which has a nobler record for the highest welfare of 
mankind?” The points of Dr. Jessup’s address are.as follows: 

I. The American Board founded the first evangelical missions of modern 
times in western Asia. 

Il. It organized the first reformed evangelical church in Syriasince the days 
of the Apostles. 

III. It established the first efficient printing-press in the Turkish Empire, 
from which has issued 500,000,000 pages in the Arabic language, of which many 
millions have been pages of God’s Word. 

IV. It founded in Beirut the first day-school for girls ever opened in the 
Turkish Empire. 

V. It followed this up with the first girls’ boarding-school, under the care of 
Dr. and Mrs. De Forest, and to-day the whole Turkish Empire is dotted with 
boarding and day schools for the young. 

VI. It opened the first boarding-school in the Empire for boys in 1837. 

VII. It established the first two colleges upon Turkish soil—the Syrian Prot- 
estant College in Beirut, under the presidency of Dr. Daniel Bliss, and the 
Robert College in Constantinople, under the presidency of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
both of which were begun in 1863. 

VIII. It founded the first theological seminary for training a native ministry, 
under the care of that sainted missionary, Rev. S. H. Calhoun. 

1X. Its missionarie:, Dr. Eli Smith and Dr. Cornelius Van Dyck, with the 
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co-operation of the American Bible Society, gave to the Arabic-speaking world 
the first correct and classical translation of the Bible in that language. 

X. Its missionary physicians introduced for the first time the practice of 
medicine and surgery in accordance with the principles of modern medical 
science. 

XI. Its missionaries were largely instrumental in introducing, for the first 
time, to Syria and to the Turkish Empire, many of the facilities and advan- 
tages of modern civilization. Through them entered steam printing-presses, 
petroleum oil, sewing-machines, photography, clocks, windmills, American 
agricultural implements. and the electric telegraph. ‘ : 

XII. The missionaries of the American Board have been prominently identi- 
fied with the early progress of modern exploration of the Holy Land. Dr. Eli 
Smith was the co-laborer of Dr. Edward Robinson, and Dr. William M. 
Thomson has given to the world his classic volume on ‘‘ The Land and the 
Book.” ' 

XIII. The Board’s missionaries have ministered to the people during re- 
peated visitations of pestilence, and have passed through six different out- 
breaks of domestic and foreign war, relieving the suffering and distracted 
population in times of famine and bloodshed. 

The Evangelical Alliance has issued its 
The Week of Prayer suggestion of topics for the Week of 

Prayer. The list is about the same as 
usual, and perhaps as good as any that could be selected. It 
suggests that sermons on January 6 be on Isaiah xl., 31; and 
on January 13 on 1 Corinthians xv., 58. The general order of 
suggestions for prayer is as follows: 

Monday, 7th. Confession of Sin. Praise and Thanksgiving. 

Tuesday, 8th. Prayer for the Holy Ghost. 

Wednesday, 9th. Prayer for National Righteousness, etc. 

Thursday, roth. Prayer for Foreign Missions and Missionaries. 

Friday, 11th. Prayer for all forms of Home Missionary work. 

Saturday, 12th. Prayer for the Young, especially in Schools and Colleges. 


We observe that the movement in favor of substituting the first 
week in Lent for the one beginning with the first Sunday in 
January is rapidly increasing, and that many churches are pre- 
paring lists of subjects for their own use better adapted to their 
individual needs than any general list could be. On the whole, 
however, we doubt if any better general selection of subjects 
could be proposed than the one offered by the Alliance; but we 
do believe that the Week of Prayer would be far more valuable, 
and that its observance would be far more general, if the first 
week in Lent were adopted. Slowly but surely the churches 
are taking the matter into their own hands, and we prophesy 
that it will not be many years before that week is generally 
observed. 


In the December number of the 
The Parliament of Religions ‘Missionary Review of the 

World” Dr. Pierson speaks his 
mind concerning the Parliament of Religions. No one who 
knows Dr. Pierson will need to be informed concerning his opin- 
ions on this subject. He declares that the Parliament was a 
mistake in its inadequate presentation and representation of 
Christianity: that it was a mistake in the false impressions left 
on hundreds who attended it; that it was a mistake because it 
established a bad precedent; that it was a mistake because it 
exalted some parties into an undue and undeserved prominence, 
and actually helped them to propagate their false faiths; that 
it was a mistake in substituting laxity for liberality; and that 
the crowning mistake was the fatal blunder of at least implying 
that salvation is not in Christ alone. The article impresses us 
as a shrewd piece of special pleading. It is supported by abun- 
dant quotations on one side. If the testimony from the other 
side could be taken, we imagine that the verdict would be sadly 
against the author of this article. Undoubtedly, certain faiths 
were misrepresented ; it is also possible that many men were 
exalted into undue prominence; but that the permanent influ- 
ence of the Parliament will be a blessing we have not the slight- 
est question. 


Much is being spoken and written about 
individual communion-cups, and still the 
tendency grows in favor of the innovation. 
Several strong churches, both East and West, have already 
adopted the new plan. From many sources, however, protests 
are beginning to be heard. We are told that it is an unworthy 
concession to class prejudice; that it empties the sacrament of 
all its solemnity; that it would be just as well to substitute milk 
for wine, and so on. The force of these criticisms we do not 


Individual 
Communion-Cups 


appreciate. The movement has its inspiration altogether in the 


desire to reduce the possibilities of contagion—it is rather in the 
interest of physical health. Neither is there any force in the 
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objection that there was but one cup at the Supper when the Mas- 
ter instituted the sacrament. In many ways there has been a 
departure from the exact method of our Lord. The objection that 
the new plan tends to distract attention is no doubt true—because 
all have been used to a different form; but we doubt if even this 


would be true in churches where communicants kneel at the 


altar. It is not our purpose to argue the case either pro or con. 
But we can at least say that the arguments thus far urged against 
the change are, to our mind, hardly weighty enough to have 
influence with any who are persuaded in itsfavor. In the mean- 
time, whether wise or otherwise, churches are adopting individ- 
ual cups. 

An interesting article in “ The Church 
at Home and Abroad,” from the pen of 
Dr. George A. Ford, treats of “ The 
Forward Movement in Syria.” The field has been expanded 
by the addition of a territory with a population of 400,000, 
mainly occupied by non-Christian sects, and the question presses 
upon the missionaries whether workers can be sent to meet the 
imperative demands of that district. One of the missionaries 
has already been set apart for an evangelistic ministry, and large 
results are expected from that step—first in imbuing native 
preachers with the idea of aggressive evangelism, and then in 
rousing organized churches to greater religious fervor. Dr. 
Ford pleads for a Christian and industrial training for the neg- 
lected orphan boys of Syria, and also for the addition of indus- 
trial work to the training now given in mission boarding-schools. 
It is the purpose to make a “ Hampton Institute ” for Syria, 
although co-education is not possible in that land. One great 
project now engrosses the thoughts of the missionaries, namely, 
how can they bring the Gospel to bear upon the tribes of the 
desert whose camps lap over into their territory and “ indefi- 
nitely eastward across the ‘ Hinterland’ of our mission field? 
This is one of the most burning questions that confront us.” 
It will be seen that Dr. Ford and his associates have before 
them a work of no small magnitude ; but the Syrian mission has 
been greatly blessed in the past, and it can hardly be expected 
that it will look backward in the future. The forward move- 
ment will surely go on. 


Forward Movement 
in Syria 


A very remarkable gathering as- 
sembled in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Orange on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, December 4, at the funeral of the late Dr. 
Henry M. Storrs. Representatives of many local churches were 
present, and distinguished men from all parts of the country. 
We have seldom seen assembled on any occasion so many who 
were well known in the religious world. The city of Orange 
showed its appreciation of the great pastor who had gone to his 
rest, for its stores were closed, and the flags were at half-mast. 
Even the saloons closed their doors for the time. The services 
were conducted by the Rev. N. A. Hyde, D.D., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., a lifelong friend of the departed. Dr. Hyde’s address 
was touching and full of tender appreciation. It could not well 
have been otherwise, for the two men had been close friends 
since 1848, when they were students together in Andover Sem- 
inary. This is the second time within a few years that a pastor 
with a National reputation has died in Orange. The other was 
the late Rev. George B. Bacon, D.D., pastor of the Valley 
Church, who was known and loved throughout the city, and, 
indeed, for so young a man, well known throughout the Nation. 


Funeral of Henry M. Storrs 


Dr. G. F. Pentecost has persuaded 
Dr. Pentecost’s Church his church in London to adopt cer- 

tain innovations which are distinct- 
ively American. The church is now handsomely carpeted and 
cushioned, and flowers are usually seen on the desk. Most of 
the London churches are without carpets, and many without 
more than an apology for cushions. On a recent Sunday Dr. 
Pentecost preached three sermons, each of about an hour’s 
Jength. At one of the services many workingmen were in the 
audience, and some emphasized the remarks which pleased them 
“« with the sonorous ‘ Hear, hear,’ rather to the astonishment of 
the sober members of the Marylebone Church.” But there are 
few men who could preach three such sermons in one day, and 
probably few audiences which would endure them. 
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One of the strongest and most 
positive spiritual forces among 
Nonconformists in England for 
many years has been Dr. H. R. Reynolds, President of Ches- 
hunt College. His resignation of the position which he has 
occupied for thirty-four years has just been announced. Dr. 
Reynolds has never been much before the public, but in quiet 
ways his beautiful service to the churches and to the ministry 
has been carried on, and the value of his work recognized by all 
who have known him. He filled a unique place among religious 
teachers. Others were as eminent, many were more scholarly, 
but no man in Great Britain was a more positive and inspiring 
spiritual power. 


Resignation of Dr. Reynolds 


Each year Dr. Fairbairn is laying the whole 
religious world under new obligations to him. 
It has just been announced that he will con- 
tribute to the “ Expositor” during the next year a series of 
papers on “The Teaching and Miracles of Jesus.” All who 
have read his “ Studies in the Life of Christ” will be anxious 
to follow this new series of papers from his pen. 


%*% 


The Cross-Bearers’ Missionary Reading Circle 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

‘* We are entering on a new era, of which the twentieth century wi'l be the be- 
ginning, and for which the nineteenth has been a preparation.” Dr. Strong thus 
briefly statesa great truth. As a factor of that new era of the twentieth century 
the Cross-Bearers’ Missionary Reading Circle will have its place in the promo- 
tion of Christ’s kingdom among men. ‘‘ This movement,” says Dr. A. T. Pier- 
son, in the “* Missionary Review of the World,” ‘contemplates an intelligent 
study of the whole subject of missions, and without doubt will prove of immense 
value to the ‘ Forward Movement’ in Christian missions.” Dr. T. J. Scott, of 
Bareilly Theological Seminary, India, affirms of the Circle: ‘‘ It will inaugu- 
rate a new era for missions.”’ Bacon, in his essay, ‘‘ Of Innovations,” says that 
all innovations which are the births of time are at first ill-shapen, but assures 
us that “he who will not apply new remedies must expect new evils.’’ ‘* New 
evils’? have come to the Church. The success of missions alarms the Church 
with the prospect of new burdens and larger. May we not suggest that a ‘‘ new 
remedy ” of more reading, more study, and more prayer would lead pastor and 
people to a more healthy liberality? As to the effect of such a course of reading 
and study upon a pastor, Alexander M. Mackay wrote from Nyanza: ‘tA mis- 
sionary minister is the right kind of a pastor, to my mind. He is sure to hold 
more enlarged views of men and things than others who confine their thoughts 
to their own little circle.’ And as to the effect of such a course upon the con- 
gregation, the same writer well says: ‘‘ The progress of the kingdom of God in 
the world is a study well calculated to enlarge the mind and soul and rescue 
torpid congregations from their self-satisfied ease.” 

The readers of this paper who may be interested in missions may address the 
Rev. Z. M. Williams, A.M., Gallatin, Mo., inclosing six cents in stamps, for the 
““C.M. R.C. Handbook,” which fully explains this work. Here are a few facts 
for pastors to remember: The pastor stands at the head of every missionary 
enterprise in his church. He is the leader, and it is for him to give missionary 
inspiration to the missionary societies of his congregation. In view of this 
responsibility he must himself have sources of inspiration from which to draw. 
He should have the best literature on missions to be found on any continent. 
The directors of the C. M. R. C. have examined hundreds of books and periodi- 
cals on missions in order to find the best material for the most thoughtful minds. 


% 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—E. P. Seymour accepts a call to the church in Putney, Vt. 

—John Rounds Smith has resigned the pastorate of the Orthodox Memorial 
Church, Georgetown, Mass. 

—F. L. Goodspeed has become pastor of the First Church of Springfield, 
Mass. 

—S. S. Martyn has resigned thé pastorate of the church in Windsor, Vt. 

—C. A. Rouse, of Sayville, N. Y., accepts a call from Sudbury, Mass. 

—T. A. Frey has resigned the pastorate of the church in Biddeford, Me. 

—E. R. Shippen was installed on December 6 as pastor of the First Church 
of Dorchester, Mass. 

—Mrs. M. J. Borden was ordained on November 8 at Albuquerque, N. M. 

—Arthur Metcalf, of Campbell, Minn., accepts a call to Bancroft, Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—W. F. Whittaker, of Orange, N. J., accepts a call to the First Church of 
‘Albany, N. Y. 

—R. I. MacBride accepts a call to the church in Cooperstown, N. Y. 

—Thomas Carter, pastor of the First Church of Boonton, N. J., died on 
December 1, at the age of fifty-four. 

—W. W. Breckinridge has become pastor of the First Church of Hartford, 
Conn. 

—W. A. Beecher, of Wyoming, Pa., has resigned. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—F. W. Adams has resigned the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), 
Pomona, Cal. 

—G. M. Murray has accepted the rectorship of St. George’s Church (P. E.), 
Lee, Mass. 

—G. W. Preston has resigned the rectorship of Trinity Church (P. E.), Lon- 
don, O. 

—F. M. Ellis, of Baltimore, Md., accepts a call to the Washington Avenue 
Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dr. Fairbairn 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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The Life of Christ’ 


XXV.—The Perean Ministry 
By Lyman Abbott 


Palestine in the time of Christ was divided 
geographically into four sections: Galilee, on 
the north, which we may call the New Eng- 
land of Palestine ; Samaria, in the center, oc- 
cupied by a mongrel population, to which 
Christ did not to any extent minister; Judea, 
on the south, under the control of the hier- 
archy, centered at Jerusalem; and Perea, so 
called from the Greek word fera (beyond), 
that is, the region beyond the Jordan. This is 
a wild and romantic region even now, but lit- 
tle visited by travelers to the Holy Land, who 
practically regard the Jordan as its eastern 
boundary. 

But in Christ’s time this was a populous and 
prosperous district, its hills famous for pas- 
turage and the cattle for their size and fat- 
ness. Along the river Jordan the ruins of 
127 villages have been counted, and the flour- 
ishing cities in its southern portion gave to that 
section the name of Decapolis (Ten Cities). 
The population of Perea was not homogene- 
ous. Israelites and Gentiles were here inter- 
mixed, living side by side in the same towns 
and villages. In this semi-pagan community 
the sheep of Israel were truly wandering 
sheep—in the estimation of the haughty Ju- 
dean, lost sheep. To this era of Christ’s 
ministry belong most of the teachings con- 
tained in Luke, chapters x.-xvi. It is here, 
probably, that in the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan he rebukes pride of caste and race, 
and in the parable of the Rich Fool and of 
Lazarus the pride of wealth; here that he 
teaches, in the three matchless parables of the 
fifteenth chapter, that the grace of God goes 
out after the wandering and the lost; here, at- 
tendant upon the feast of the wealthy Phari- 
see, he rebukes social display and urges a 
true Christian hospitality; and here, as in 
Galilee and in Jerusalem, but more than in 
Galilee and less than in Jerusalem, he has 
occasion to denounce the pride and hypocrisy 
of Phariseeism. 

Our next three chapters will be taken up 
with this Perean ministry, to which also be- 
longs the commission of the seventy, referred 
to last week. 

Prayer has been taught by the Pharisees 
and by John the Baptist as a ritual. In the 
teaching of the former, its value depended 
upon the accuracy with which the prescribed 
rite was followed. The simple-minded disci- 
ples, imagining their Master’s vigils to be like 
those of the Pharisees, and like those of the 
Christian monks at a later epoch—repetitions 
of prescribed formularies—asked him to 
teach them what those formularies are. He 
replies, in substance, that to pray acceptably is 
to carry to the Father the desires which are 
actually in our heart, and he groups together 
in one incomparable prayer the common de- 
sires and petitions of humanity. We are not 
to regard this, however, as the Lord’s ideal of 
devotion. That is furnished us’by the inter- 
cessory prayer which John has reported as 
uttered by the Master at the close of his last 
conference with his disciples. (John, chap. 
xvii.) 

Prayer is to be measured, not by the forms 
of the words used, but by the reality and in- 
tensity of the desire. This is the significance 
of importunity, which is worse than meaning- 
less when it is not the natural expression of 
genuine eagerness. The ground and argu- 
ment for prayer are found in our own inter- 
course with one another. Any conception of 
God and his government which regards him 
as so bound and hampered by his own laws, 
or even by his own foreknowledge, that he 
cannot feel and respond to the heartfelt de- 
sires of his children, is false. Man is made in 
God’s image, and if we are able to commune 
one with another, and affect one another by 
our spiritual life, much more may we com- 
mune with the Everlasting Father, and have 
influence with him. 

He meets in Perea the same hostile ele- 
ments which he has met in Galilee, though 
here they are more intense and more hostile. 


1 Bible Study Union Lesson, Part VII. 


He does not yield to them; on the contrary, 
he declares that Nineveh and the Queen of 
Sheba will rise up in judgment against the 
nation of Israel and condemn them because 
their privilege has been greater than that of 
the age to which Jonah and that of the age 
to which Solomon spoke. He denounces the 
Phariseeism which is scrupulous respecting 
externalities and indifferent regarding the 
spirit ; which pretends to revere the prophets 
of the past, yet continues to exemplify the 
spirit of those who maltreated the prophets. 
He discerns the secret which they hide behind 
pietistic garments, and shames them by disclos- 
ing their covetousness. He points out to the 
people the folly of covetousness: the man 
who thinks only how he can accumulate, and 
not howhe can use,hecondemns. Men admire 
what they call this man’s success, which they 
measure by the greatness of his granaries, but 
God calls him fool. And He repeats in slightly 
different forms and slightly different connec- 
tions the same teachings which he has given 
to the people in Galilee—the value and the 
blessedness of the filial trust in a heavenly 
Father's care—a trust ‘which rests upon and 
cannot exist without simple, single-hearted, 
earnest consecration. 


Correspondence 


In Defense of Governor Waite 


A Prohibitionist correspondent in Denver, 
Colo., sends us a clipping from the Denver 
“ Republican ” giving the petition in favor of 
reopening the gambling-houses, signed by lead- 
ing bankers and business men, and the counter- 
petition against such opening, signed by the 
officers of the Women’s Populist Union 
League. The importance of the houses sign- 
ing the petition in favor of the gamblers seems 
not to have been exaggerated in the dispatch 
quoted in our editorial columns last week. 
Our subscriber writes: 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The inclosed clipping shows the condition of Den- 
ver public sentiment which Governor Waite antag- 
onized when he obstinately removed Police Com- 
mission after Police Commission, and Chief of 
Police after Chief of Police. until the present Board 
and Chief were obtained, who have closed the 
gambling-dens, broken up the nickel-in-the-slot busi- 
ness, and held on like grim death, while all the 
preachers—except Myron Reed—and all the aris- 
tocracy of the city, together with the gamblers, 
have called Waite an Anarchist and an “imbecile” 
and all the other hard names in the calendar. Only 
this week a “‘high-toned’”’? gambling-place was 
raided, and among other prominent business men 
found therein and taken to jail were two bank presi- 
dents. Abouttwo weeks ago a similar raid resulted 
in a similar “‘catch.”’ That time a former Repub- 
lican Mayor of the city was among the number taken 
to jail. Thirteen thousand five hundred dollars 
was given by the gamblers to the Republican cam- 
paign managers. Fifty thousand dollars was offered 
to Governor Waite to induce him to cease his exe- 
cution of the laws. Who are the Anarchists? Not 
Governor Waite and Myron Reed. A.S. M. 


Christmas Bells 
70 the Editors of The Outlook: 

I appeal to The Outlook to decide whether it is 
not time for Christmas Bells to become a reality. 
For many years they have rung in poetry and in art, 
and every December finds them in the columns of The 
Outlook. Neither Christmas cards nor Christmas 
carols are complete without them; and they give no 
uncertain sound, by which one might confound 
them with the bells for early mass or for a saint’s 
day service. In spite of all which, I have yet to 
make their acquaintance in the veritable outdoor 
Christmas air. 

It is a good sign of our times that Christmas Day 
among us is rising from its old-time secularity into 
a sacred birthday of our Lord. Our great National 
birthday, the Fourth of July, is ushered in with 
sound of cannon. Why should we not wake on the 
twenty-fifth of December to the joyful pealing of 
bells? Sunrise is late at that time of the year; even 
the most unchurchly could scarcely grumble at a 
seven o’clock or eight o’clock chime; and perhaps 
some poor souls who get little cheer from Christmas 
goodies and lighted trees, and who never hear the 
Gospel inside of a church, might, on that one day in 
the year, have an evangel that would reach even to 
them. ‘‘What does it mean that all the bells are 
ringing? And was He born for me? Does the 
Christ-child care for me?”’ 

I have heard that many Western churches renounce 
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bells as a useless encumbrance: but IJ should like to 
see the experiment tried of ringing the bells which 
The Outlook could pull on the coming Christmas 
morning, and find out whether they would not send 
a joyful clang clear across the American continent, 
even if they did not rival the famous shot that was. 
heard around the world. M.?.3 


Reindeer in Alaska 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Some time ago I noticed a few lines in The Out- 
look concerning reindeer and handling them in 
Alaska, in connection with your comment on the ar- 
rival of some Laplanders on their way to Alaska for 
that work. Jt was my privilege to visit the Govern- 
ment station the year it was established ‘at Port 
Clarence. They had a very good herd, which was 
managed by Messrs. Bruce & Gibson from the States, 
and handled by Siberian herders, assisted by Eskimo, 
who were learning. It is gratifying to knowthat the 
herd was carried through the winter successfully. It 
is worthy of notice that the Siberians are deer men, 
some of them owning thousands of them. They are 
only superior to our Eskimo inasmuch as a drover is 
superior to a hunter because of his calling. The 
second winter Mr. W. T. Lopp, of Indiana (associ- 
ate teacher with H. R. Thornton in our school at 
Cape Prince of Wales the year that school was 
opened ; was there alone with the Eskimo. a village 
of 500; the third winter Mr. and Mrs. Thornton 
returned, also Miss Nellie Kittridge, of Minnesota, 
who had been teaching for the A. M. A. in the South. 
Miss Kittridge became Mrs. Lopp), was appointed 
superintendent of the station. Mr. Lopp was very 


The Way to Cure 


Catarrh is by purifying the blood, and the 
way to purify the blood is by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is in truth the 
standard blood purifier. By its use, the 
poison in the blood which is the cause of 
catarrh, is removed and the catarrh is 
cured. Local applications are useless in 
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successful in this respect, as in all his work in 
Alaska. He is now at our school again—Cape 
Prince of Wales—and writes me under date of Sep- 
tember 5, ’94, as follows: 

“T cannot see why a minister was not sent up here 
to help us at the Cape. [am sure the natives need 
one, and so do we; but, no doubt, I will some day 
see the wisdom of the present arrangement. Just at 
present I am giving all my attention to the herd and 
herders, helping them to build a house on the shore 
ot the big lake northeast of here. We are keeping 
our cow at the house. We milk her three times a 
day; she gives enough milk to supply our table. 
How we enjoy it, and at the same time we are quite 
proud of our successful experiment.” The question 
of milking, making butter and cheese, is what the 
**Lapp” excels in, but if our Americans can teach 
this, why import another stock of people into this Ter- 
ritory? ‘* The grazing here could not be better; you 
should see how fat our deer are. Five of our boys 
and a Siberian are our herders.” 

(Rev.) ARCHIBALD S. MCLELLAN. 

Etna, Cal. 


Doesn’t Understand Irony! 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Will you be good enough to explain what you 
mean by the article on ‘ Peter’s Pence,”’ especially 
the opening sentence—‘* Those of us who desire to 
contribute to the fund known as Peter’s Pence will 
no longer be compelled to send our gifts to Rome, 
but we may forward them to the Apostolic Delegate, 
Monsignor Satolli, at Washington.” Is The Outlook 
acting as an agent for the Papal hierarchy? If so, 
let your readers know just where you stand. 

A. W. R. 


Excellent but Dangerous 


Mr. Editor of The Dear Outlook : 

Dear Brother: Your most excellent paper is be- 
coming (now is) a very dangerous instrument, be- 
caused of its tincture of “‘ Unitarianism,” that cun- 
ning, but wicked, enemy of ¢rvze Christianity. I 
cannot recommend it, nor subscribe for it. 

Yours with deep regrets, 
A CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 


Notes and Queries 


1. Please tell me of any publication that treats of 
the value and promise of impressionist painting, of 
the estimation in which it is held in the art world, 
and what artists give the best expression of it. 2. 
How did the term platonic friendship originate, and 
just what does it mean? Ais 


1. P.G. Hamerton, ‘‘ Contemporary French Paint- 
ers ;’? René Ménard, “ French Artists of the Present 
Day.’? Claude Monet is the great apostle of the 
impressionists, but as yet no adequate biography 
has appeared of the man, nor history of the school. 
2. It originated with Plato. Its ideal was that 
whatever dignifies and ennobles the affections must 
lie not in outward conditions. 


At an entertainment of the recent Church Con- 
gress in Boston, Bishop L~«wrence referred to a 
“fittle book” of Dr. Huntington on Christian 
unity, which “‘ was adopted by both the Church Con- 
gress at Chicago and the one at Lambeth, Eng., as 
their platforms toward the question of Christian 
unity, ? Will you kindly give the full title — 

ok? ; 


“ The Peace of the Church,” by William R. Hunt- 
ington, D.D. ($1.25). Published by the Scribners. 


_Can you tell me anything about a little story en- 
titled ‘* Thankful Blossom”? It is a story of the 
time of the Revolution. he Be 


We believe that Bret Harte is the author of the 
story. It will probably be found in one of the vol- 
umes of his collected tales. 


Who wrote the following lines: 


1. “* Every day is a fresh beginning ! 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain; 
And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again.” 


2. “ Sometime, we say, and turn our eyes 
Toward the far hills ot Paradise— 
Sometime, some day, our eyes shall see 
Her face now kept in memory ; 

Some day our hands shall clasp her hands 


Just over in the morning lands.” 
3. ‘‘ Serene will all our [days ?] [How on?].” 
He Dic. 
1. This is from a well-known pcem by Susan Coo- 
lidge, to be found in her collected poems. 


m= Will The Outlook or some of its readers kindly 

inform me where | can find the story of ** Damon and 
Pythias” in verse? I quote the following extract 

from memory, it being immediately after Damon 

= arrested, on some pretext, and condemned to 
ie: 


“I am willing to die, I ask not to live, 

Yet three days of respite perhaps thou wilt give, 
For to-morrow my sister will wed, 

And — damp all her joy were her brother not 
ere ; 
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So let me. I pray, to her nuptials repair, is 
While a friend remains here in my stead.” 


Consent was given, but he was warned that ‘if there 
be but one hour, but one moment’s delay, that delay 
shail be death to thy friend.” 


“Then to Pythias he went and told him his case ; 
That true friend answered not, but, with instant em- 


brace oe - 
Consenting, rushed forth to be bound in his cell. 


It was in an old edition of Sanders’ Fifth Reader, 
but I do not now know where one could be — 


If C. E. P., the author of a letter on “ Early Settle- 
ments” which appeared in our Correspondence de- 
partment of August 4, will send address, we shall be 
glad to forward a letter received from another cor- 
respondent. 


“A, L.S.” will find what he or she wants in “ Fifty 
Social Everings’’ (Hunt & Eaton, New York). 
G. 


“A, L. P.” asks for the author of a verse begin- 
ning ‘Poor vaunt of life indeed.’”’ It is part of 
Robert Browning’s ‘“* Rabbi Ben a. ww 


Can some one tell me who wrote the “ Prince and 
the Poet ’? Se Ui. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Scott, Sic Waiter (Bart.). Woodstock. 60 cts. 
Eliot, George. Silas Marner. 3octs. 
Milton, John. L’Allegro, [1 Penseroso, Comus, and 
Lycidas. 20 cts. . 
Macaulay, Lord. An Essay on John Milton. 20 


cts. 

Shakespeare, William. The Comedy of a Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream. 20 cts. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 

Maspero, G. ‘he Vawn of Civilization. Egypt 
and Chaldea. Edited by A. H. Sayce. Trans- 
lated by M. L. McClure. $7.50. 

Owen, Rev. Richard. The Life of Richard Owen. 
With Essay by Rt. Hon. T. H. Huxley. 2 
Vols. $7.50. 

HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Warner, Charles Dudley. The Golden House. $2. 
Stuart,. Ruth McEnery. The Story of Babette. 


$1.50. 
Pyle, Howard. Twilight Land. $2.50. . 
Curtis, George William. Literary and Social Es- 
says. $2: ; 
McClelland, M.G. St. John’s Wooing. $1. 
McGlasson, Eva Wilder. Ministers of Grace. $1. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON } 
Anthony, Gardner C. Elements of Mechanical 
Drawing. $1.50. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Lamont, Hammond. Specimens of Exposition. 


$1.25. ’ 
Pancoast, Henry S. An Introduction to English 
Literature. $1.25. 

THE HOPE PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Date, Henry. Pentecostal Hymns. 35 cts. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Harris. Joel Chandler. Little Mr. Thimblefinger 

and His Queer Country. Illustrated by Oliver 
Herford. $2. ; 
Marden, Orison 5. Pushing to the Front. $1.50. 
Lowell. Percival. Occult Japan; or, The Way otf the 
Gods. $1.75. 
THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Giles, Fayette S. Shadows Before; or, A Century 
Onward. 50 cts. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
Young, Egerton R. Oowikapun. §1. 

LONGMANS. GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Bower, H. M. The Fourteen of Meaux. $2. 
Border Ballads, with Introductory Essay by Andrew 

Lang and I'welve Etchings by C. O. Murray. 


$7. 

Sheppard, Edgar. Memories of St. James’s Palace. 
2 Vols. $10.50. 

LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA 

Practical Helps for Pastors and Teachers on the 
Augsburg Lesson Series for 1895. $1.25. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Vinycomb, John. On the Processes for the Produc- 
tion of Ex-Libris (Book-Plates). $1.25. 

Bjornson, Bjornstjerne. Synndvé Solbakken. Given 
in English 7 Julie Sutter. With Essay on the 
Writings of BjGrnson by Edmund Gosse. $1.25. 

hys. Grace. The Sleeping Beauty, and Dick 

Whittington and His Cat. Illustrated by R. 
Anning Bell. 50 cts. Jack the Guant-Killer, 
and Beauty and the Beast. 50 cts. 

Keary, E. M. A Catalogue of the Accademia Delle 
Belle Arti at Venice. $1. 

Smith, W. Robertson. Lectures on the Religion of 
the Semites. $4. 





Winchester, M. E. A DoubleCherry. $1.25. 
Murray, James A. H. A New English Dictionary 
on Historical Principles, Vol. [11. D—Deceit. 
gocts. Vol. IV. F—Fang, 60 cts. 
Spenser, Edmund. Lyrical Poems. Edited by 
Ernest Rhys. 2 Vols. $1 each, 
Cornish, C. J. Wild Animals in Captivity. $3.50. 
Giberne. Agnes. Radiant Suns. $1.75. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
Eckstein, Ernst. Der Besuch im Carcer. Edited 
by T. A. Stephens. 25 cts. 
Pompéry, Mile. E. de. Petites Histoires Enfant- 
ines. Edited by W.S. Lyon. 20 cts. 
THE MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK 
Margaret. Theatrical Sketches. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Baker, Mrs. Woods. Pictures of Swedish Life Sor, 
Svea and Her Children. $3.75. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Shaler, N.S. Sea and Land. $2.50. 
Field, Eugene. Love-Songs of Childhood. $1. 
. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, NEW YORK 
Kerr, Norman, M.D. Inebriety, or Narcomania. 


$3.50. 
Gorham, lona O. Naval Cadet Carlyle’s Glove. 


50 cts. ; ; 
Knauff, Theodore C. Aladdin the Second. $1.25. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Lomax, Alfred E. Sir Henry Layard. 50 cts. 


—A well-known ballad-singer says : 


The finest compliment I ever had paid me was by 
General Grant. You know he was not very fond of 
music, and once, when we happened to be stopping 
in the same hotel for the night, and atter the per- 
formance | was asked to sing for him, | did not 
feel very much like po In fact, I refused 
him at first because I had heard that music bored 
him dreadfully, and that he only agreed to hear me 
because the committee that was entertaining him 
included me in the attractions. About midnight, in 
the parlor of the hotel, 1 met the General, and short- 
ly afterward I sat down to the piano to play my own 
accompaniment to a simple ballad I had selected. 
The General sat near the piano, and I kept my eye 
on him, so that I could see if he were going to get 
tired, and if so | was going to quit as short as I could 
reasonably do. As I sang, however, I became inter- 
ested in the melody and torgot the General, and sang 
straight through to theend. Then. asthe last strain 
died away, the General rose suddenly, and, as he 
brushed his hand across his eyes, he said: ‘ Con- 
tound your music!” and walked away. It was not 
quite what I expected, but it was the greatest com- 
pliment he could have paid me, and I told him so 
when later he came and apologized for having spoken 
as he did. 








Big Dos 
Bottle--Sry 





is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, sinall 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—Byt 


Concentrated, 
Prompt, 

Powerful. 
Formula on every bottle. Always good 
for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 
dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Send your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 
*s How to Get a Free Sample,” 

to the Sole Agents, 
Ll. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
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[PuBLISHER’s DEPARTMENT] 


TO EUROPE BY 


H°« you ever stood upon 
the pier as one of the 
great modern greyhounds 

of the ocean was about 

leaving for Europe, and felt 
the inexpressible charm 

‘g which attached to her de- 

— iP | parture? Have you studied 

= a f the hundreds of faces on 

her decks, full of happy an- 
ticipation; noted the wav- 
ing or calling of good-byes 
to less happy friends on 
shore ; watched the foaming 
team come gal- 
loping down the 
pier with the score 
or two of bags of 
tthe “last mail ;” seen 
the inevitable belated 
passenger jump from his cab just as the men 
stood ready to “swing off the gang-plank,” 
and, with arms full of luggage, 
rush aboard while the deep-lunged 
whistle was sounding its long- 
drawn-out good-bye ? 

Have you felt the indescribable 
thriJl as the great ship begins to 
move, and glides majestically out 
from her slip and turns her prow 
toward Europe, while friends gone and friends 
left are waving farewells to one another with 
almost hysterical ardor ? 

If you should put the question, ‘ What 
would you do if you had an abundance of 
time and money?” to a thousand people, the 
great majority would answer without hesita- 
tion, “Travel.” This very impulse is 
what lends the attraction to the sail- 
ing of a great ship. It is ina certain 
sense the invisible line between the 

“cannot” and the “ would be.” 

But where one man or woman 
could go to Europea generation ago, 

‘ a thousand can gonow. Facilities, 

mr conquest of time, comforts, luxuries, 

and reasonableness of fares are now all at the service of the 
traveler; and no company has done so much to place them 
























at his disposal as the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company, with its 
magnificent fleet of express steamers, 
the Kaiser Wilhelm IT, Trave, Havel, 
Spree, Lahn, Ems, Saale, and three- 
score more, sailing to all parts of the 
world from American and European 














[** The city of Bremen being so full of interest to even the casual visitor’’] 


AN IDEAL LINE 


ports. The service between New York, Southampton, 
Bremen, and New York is unquestionably the finest in the 
world. In fact, the traveler has not experienced the 
absolute comfort of modern travel until he has crossed the 
Atlantic in one of the floating palaces of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Steamship Company, of which Oelrichs & Co., 
2 Bowling Green, New York, are agents. That the public 
appreciates this is evidenced by the figures which show that 
this line occupies a foremost position in the number of 
cabin passengers carried between Europe and America. 
Owing to their having bi-weekly sailings throughout the 
year, with the exception of the midwinter, there is no 
crowding. The interior conveniences of these steamers 
are perfectly appointed, with luxury and comfort the main 
points in view. The cui- 
sine equals that of the best 
of modern hotels, and 
every attention is given to 
the comforts of the pas- 
sengers. The officers in 
command are all experi- 
enced men—men who 
have seen years of service 
ia all seas; and it is one 





of the requisites, 
before any one 
can enter the 
employ of the 
North German 
Lloyd, that he 
shall have passed 
two rigid exam- 
inations in the 
German nautical 
schools. Thisis 
one of the chief 
reasons why the name of this Company and absolute safety 
are almost synonymous terms. 

The North German Lloyd has inaugurated a superb train 
service of vestibuled saloon carriages in connection with its 
steamers between Bremerhaven and Bremen, from which 
point Berlin may be reached in a little over five hours. 

From Southampton, passengers are landed in Lon- 
don by rail in two hours on special trains. 


[‘* Hundfeds of faces on her decks full of happy 
anticipation ”’] 


The superb winter trips offered by the 
German Mediterranean service of the North 
German Lloyd and 
Hamburg - American 
Companies at this 
season of the year are 
replete with attrac- 
tions. 

The great steam- 
ships have hardly 
passed Sandy Hook 
before Winter’s grasp 
isrelaxed. The prow, 
instead of being 
turned to the frozen 
North and the “ roar- 
ing forties,” is steered 
due east, and on iso- 
thermal lines, far to 
the south. The sea 
is smooth, the air is 
soft, and there is a 
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restfulness that is doub- 


the Sphinx and its riddle. Wherever he turns his 





ly grateful after the cut- 
ting winds of a Northern 
fall and winter. A few 
days of this holiday 
voyaging, and the ship 
nears the gate of the 
ancient world— the 
Straits of Gibraltar. 
Here the traveler is at 
once in the very heart 
of history—ancient and 
modern. He is at the 
“Gates of Hercules,” 
and he may gaze at the heroic of our own times. 
The greatest writers have found in Gibraltar a 
theme to inspire them to their finest rhetoric, but 
the vast stone lion that guards the 
entrance to the Mediterranean has 
never been described and never can 
be. Like Niagara and the Pyramids, 
it must be seen and felt. From Gib- 
raltar one may easily visit the interior 
of Moorish Spain, with its many 
romantic towns whose very names— 
Granada, Madrid, Seville, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Toledo, and Cordova—sug- 
gest hours of dolce far niente and un- 
alloyed rest and peace, returning to 
Gibraltar to take up the journey on a 
later steamer. Beyond the “solemn & 
sentinel” the voyager finds himself in 
dazzling blue expanse of 
the Mediterranean, with 
memorable lands on every 
side. The steamer from 
Gibraltar turns towards 
Africa and touches at 
Algiers—rich in never- 
ending fascinations for 
artists, or the casual tour- 
ist. The traveler has long 
ago left frosts and fogs 
behind. The sky, even 
more than the sea, is a 
liquid and brilliant blue, and his lungs exult in the balmy, 
pure, dry air. He, too, relaxes; lays aside the stress of 
care and toil; and, lounging on deck or loitering among 
the bazaars, accepts the kindness of nature and acquires 
the indolence of his new neighbors. The softer atmos- 
pheric touch has been felt from the very first, but it grows 
into perfection as the tourist reaches Egypt. Here is a 
winter paradise for the victim of American catarrh, rheu- 
matism, bronchitis, and our other climatic curses. 

Out of the Desert rise the “starry-pointed Pyramids,” 
looking calmly down upon such a parvenu date as 1492, 
and all which it signifies. It is worth something for an 
American to feel these “ forty centuries,” and himself face 











[The palace steamships of this line carry one in luxurious comfort ’’] 





















steps—up the Desert; to the Holy Land; along the 
African shores; or in the classic lands of Greece 
and Italy—he is among the classics, while Nature 
spreads before him her most enchanting panoramas. 
It was a happy inspiration which led the North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg-American Companies 
to open a delightful sea-avenue to this natural 
ae winter resort. 

] The palace steamships of 

| this line carry one, in luxurious 
comfort, direct to Gibraltar, 
and thenceto Tangier, Algiers, 
Capri, Procida, Ischia, Naples, 
Genoa, and the various points 
of interest in the Mediter- 
ranean, From Genoa, the 


traveler may, in a few hours, reach Nice, 
San Remo, Mentone, 
and Monte Carlo, and 
the other resorts of the 
Riviera, as well as 
Florence, Venice, Na- 
ples, Rome, Pompeii, 
or Herculaneum, visit- 
ing Sorrento, Capri, or 
Amalfiif desired. And 
what a charm attaches 
to all these places—so 
full of interest—so far 
removed from the dis- 
tempers of wintry cli- 
mate as to tempt one 
toforget that the erratic 
American barometer ever indicates cyclones or cutting— 
and killing—northeasters. 

Then, too, the romantic lake region of Italy is easily 
reached from Genoa. The traveler may spend weeks in 
sweet idleness on the picturesque shores of lovely Maggiore, 
Lugano, and Como, 

That such companies as the North German Lloyd and 
Hamburg- American, 
with their broad, lib- 
eral, and progressive 
spirit of enterprise, 
should have united 
in a joint Mediter- 
ranean service and 
brought such a region 
within easy reach, 
both as to time and 
money, is a matter of 
publiccongratulation. 
Even the jaded man 
or woman who has 
but four weeks at his 
or her disposal may 
in eight days from New York be in Spain or Italy, spend 
,a fortnight there in rest and recreation, and be back in 
New York in a month, refreshed, invigorated, and with a 
nobler and broader conception of the world and its 
beauties. 
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[‘‘ The vast stone lion that guards the 
entrance ’’] 


—Frank Presbrev, in The Forum, November, 1894. 
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For the Little People 


The Resolution Time 
By L. E. Chittenden 


“It’s a big mistake,” said Teddy, 
“In the matter of a date, 
To have the resolution time 
About a week too late. 
If New Year’s came at Christmas, 
I tell you, boys would stay 
So good, you'd all be frightened : 
At least, till Christmas Day !” 
& 
A Letter from Santa-Claus-Land 
By Annie E. Wilson 
PART I. 

“Mamma says it will be all right after 
while,” Dolly-Day murmured, looking rue- 
fully down at her doll. “ But I don’t see how 
it ever can be all right any more, ’cause it’s 
the hair Johnny pulled out, and it can’t grow 
back again. Even papa’s, that’s all come out of 
its own self, on top of his head, never did come 
back any more.” 

“ Dolly-Day, here is aletter for you; it came 
in the mail. Whocan it be from?” 

Dolly-Day opened it, and mamma read : 
Dear Doll; -Day . 

| want your doll, Miss Angel, to come and make 
me a visit. if you can spare her, some time between 
this and Christmas. It would hardly be worth while 
for her to come after Christmas, you know. for 
when I have been around the world and filled the 
thousand and one stockings, I am pretty tired and 
ready to sleep all the rest of the year. If you will 
just put her best dress on, and ieave her where I can 
tind her. I will come by some night in my sleigh and 
get her without waking you. Even Miss Angel her- 
self will not know where she is until she gets there. 

In a very big hurry, yours. 
SANTA CLAUS. 

Dolly-Day’s blue eyes opened wider and 
wider as the reading went on, and when the 
name came at the end, her two little hands 
went softly together, and her face beamed 
with pleasure. For she knew something good 
must come of it, though she could not guess 
what. 

She did not wait for mamma’s question, 
“ What are you going to do?” but went quietly 
upstairs and sat down by Miss Angel’s trunk, 
with Miss Angel in her lap, to select the best 
she had, according to Santa’s directions. 

The result was not very satisfactory, for 
Miss Angel’s wardrobe was in almost as sad a 
plight as her head. Still, as Santa had written 
for her, of course she must go. 

Long before night she was sitting bolt up- 
right in her own chair, facing the fireplace, 
holding under her thumb this letter, which 
Dolly-Day had persuaded somebody to write: 
Dear Santa Claus : 

You will find Miss Angel in the farthest back 
room. | did not have any very nice dress to put on 
her, but I did the best I could. [ will miss her very 
much, but if you want her, | can spare her a little 
while. I hope she will be good. Good-by, from 

DoLty-Day. 

It was directed to “Mr. S. Claus—Up on 
the House.” When Dolly opened her eyes 
the next morning Miss Angel was gone, chair 
and all. 

During the two weeks which followed Dolly- 
Day felt a strange kind of awe whenever she 
thought of Miss Angel. What was she doing 
in Santa-Claus-Land? Could she walk and 
talk, her own self, there ? and would Santa Claus 
let her find out where all the dolls and toys 
and candy came from? 

Christmas Eve arrived at last. 
had not yet come home. Would she come 
to-night? Dolly-Day almost forgot to won- 
der about anything else in her eagerness to see 
Miss Angel again. 

Instead of going to sleep as soon as she got 
in bed, the blue eyes were stretched as wide 
as could be, peering into the darkness, as if 
she expected to see Miss Angel dropping 
down through the ceiling. 

“I do hope Santy won’t forget her chair !” 
Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle! “It must be Santy,” 
thought Dolly-Day, but just then something 
seemed to come down over her, and then 
the next thing she knew she was sitting up 
in bed, daylight peeping through the win- 


Miss Angel 


% 


dow, and her brother’s merry “Christmas 
gift!” was ringing in her ears. Nobody knew 
how her little heart was beating when she 
stood outside the dining-room door and waited 
for mamma and papato say “Come in.” And 
when, in a blaze of little wax candles, she saw 


Miss Angel sitting in her own chair, as beau-. 


tiful and with hair as golden and curly as in 
her best days, what could a little girl do but 
just kneel down beside her dear doll and let 
all her joy bubble out in soft little ‘“Ohs!” 
fingering delightedly the while the handsome 
new dress! 

Ever after that Christmas Day, Dolly-Day 
looked at Miss Angel and handled her with 
a kind of reverence, never forgetting she had 
really been to Santa-Claus-Land, and wonder- 
ing, wondering, wondering what she had seen 
and done while there. 

<3 
Jack Frost’s Apology 
To strip you of your foliage 
My spirit sorely grieves, 
Nor will I in the task engage 
Unless you grant your leaves. 
—Hlarper’s Young People. 
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Some Clever Horses 


It is said that many horses learn the differ- 
ence in colors. Horses show such wonderful 
intelligence in many ways that it seems quite 
probable that they do know color. Street- 
cars often run up such high grades that extra 
horses are kept at the foot of these hills to 
help pull the cars up. It has been discovered 
that these helpers, when on routes where 
more than one line of cars run, learn to 
discover the colors of the cars. The helpers 
for the green cars do not attempt to leave 
their stand when the car coming is red or 
yellow, and the helpers for the yellow or red 
cars make no attempt to leave their place ex- 
cept as the cars of their own lines appear. 
The horses have been watched for some time 
and tested in many ways, and prove conclu- 
sively that they know color, and that they 
attend to their business. 

That horses should know color seems no 
more wonderful than that they should learn to 
know a voice or a footstep. I knew a gray 
horse who had been petted by two members 
of a family. One always gave him sugar 
whenever he went to the barn, and the other 
always gave an extra handful of oats. ‘The 
experiment was tried many times, and it was 
proved every time that, without seeing cither 
of his friends, he knew, when he heard their 
voices, or even their steps, which he was 
going to get, and prepared for it. Not only 
did he know what he was going to get, but he 
greeted each one with a different neigh. 

An Orange 
It takes almost a year for an orange to grow 
That a boy can eat in a minute. 
Through the long summer days 
How the sun’s melting rays 

Have sweetened the juices within it! 

; — Youth's Companion. 
& 


The Lost Dinner 

The daughters of Thackeray, the great novel- 
ist,tell an amusing story of waiting for a dinner. 
They hired rooms in an old palace in Rome, 
and used to have their dinners sent in. One 
day, after a lunch of tarts, they ordered a din- 
ner to be sent to their rooms from this bake- 
shop or trattoria near by. The children and 
their father went sightseeing all the after- 
noon, and came home very hungry. They got 
ready for dinner, but no dinner came. They 
waited and waited, and at last Mr. Thackeray 
called the English servant and told him to go 
to the cook-shop and see why the dinner 
ordered had not come. The servant came 
back and said the dinner had been sent. Where 
was it? The servant was sent back to tell 
the people the dinner had not come. He left 


the room, but turned back, saying: ‘‘ There 
was a queer box came some time ago, but I 
have not opened it.” The children flew out 
and opened the box to find the dinner, still 
warm, in it. They sat down to their first din- 
ner in Rome. 
& 
The Message from the Bank 

We have heard often of messages sent by 
strange methods—in baskets of eggs, in the 
bands of hats sent out from a factory, in bar- 
rels of apples. And no less strange were the 
results of these messages. But the “ Youth’s 
Companion” tells a very strange story of a 
bank-note that led to the rescue of a brother. 
The cashier of a bank in England received 
a bank-note that bore on its face some in- 
distinct writing. It was at last deciphered, 
reading: “If this note should fall into the 
hands of John Dean of Longhill, near Carlisle, 
he will learn hereby that his brother is lan- 
guishing a prisoner in Algiers.” Mr. Dean 
was found, and at once enlisted Government 
aid. It was found that the brother had been a 
slave in Algiers for eleven years. He was 
redcemed on the payment of a ransom. The 
family had supposed him dead. 

& 
A Sea-Gull 

A strange story comes to us from Brenton’s 
Reef, near Newport, R. 1. It is said that an 
old sea-gull has returned to the lightship sta- 
tioned near the Reef for the twenty-third year. 
Twenty-three years ago, when he first came, 
the men on the lightship fed and petted him, 
and he remained all winter. When spring 
came he flew away one morning early, and the 
men never expected to see him again, but the 
next fall he came again, and apparently re- 
membered his friends. Every year since he 
has appeared in the fall. The men have fixed 
a perch for him near the stern of the vessel. 
He never attempts to reach the land, which is 
only a mile away, and distinguishes his old 
friends from newcomers on board the vessel 
each time he returns to it. 


D LEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest Establishment in Existence 
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A New Ballad 


By Sir Arthur Sullivan 


The full piano score of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new ballad, 
“Bid Me at Least Good-Bye,” with words by Sydney 
Grundy, is published exclusively in the Christmas issue of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Written for this magazine by Sir Arthur Sullivan 





Mr. De Koven’s New Song 


One of the best ever written by the composer 
of “Robin Hood,” has also been secured 
by Tue Laptes’ Home Journa and will be 
given complete in an early issue. 


Christmas Issue on All Stands: Ten Cents 
Send One Dollar for a Whole Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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THREE BOOKS 
The World Beautiful 


By LILIAN WHITING. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


“Such winning words of deep belief in the best, 
which is accessible to all of us, make friends of the 
reader at once, and he must be a rare person who 
does not lay down this unassuming volume with a 
feeling that he has been helped to live his life more 
generously and kindly than before.”—Lit. World. 

‘The charm of freshness and simplicity in their 


treatment; ... they go straight to the mark, and 
that mark a high one; they are thoughtful, and can 
but be helpful.” —Advertiser. 


The Power of ‘the Will: 


or, Success 
By H. RisBorouGH SHARMAN. 
16mo. Cloth. 5c cents. 


**It contains the plain, practical, thoughtful state- 
ments of a clear thinker on a subject of supreme 
importance to those who wish success.” — Advertiser. 


Children’s Year Book 


Selections for Every Day in the Year 
Chosen and arranged by 
EpITH EMERSON FOoRBEs. 
Square 16mo. Cloth, gilt and silver. $1.50. 
‘*The little reading is the salt of the day,’’a 


mother said, in giving her child a book of 
Selections. 


*A much-needed volume. ... A wide influence 
over young hearts.’’— Transcript. 

** Any parent should be glad to have this repertory 
of wholesome and elevating prose and verse at 
hand.”—Nation. 


Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON 





Our Leaders 
for Boys and Girls 


CHATTER BOX, 1 894 The new vol- 


* ume of the 
King of all children’s sanende. Over 200 original 
illustrations and 400 pages of choice reading matter. 
4to, boards. $1.25 


THE BOY’S REVOLT. serch"? 
New York. By JAMEs OTIS, author ot “JENNY 


WREN’s BOARDING House, &c.” Illustrated. 
Square 12mo, cloth. $1.2 


ZIG-ZAG. JOURNEYS IN THE 


WHITE — i with excursions to the neigh- 
boring Metropolis. By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Profusely illustrated with half-tone and other 
engravings. 4to, in a handsome new style parti- 
cloth cover, especially designed. 
In this volume the reader is shown some of the 
wonders of the recent great world’s fair at Chicago. 


LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL, 1894. 


Illustrated stories and poems for the little ones 
Edited by Oliver Optic. With 370 original illustra- 
tions. 4to, cloth, with handsonie cover. $1.75. 


DAN OF MILBROOK. i202 


of New England Life. By CHARLES CARLETON 
CoFFIN, author of “ Boys of °61,” etc. With eight 
full-page spirited illustrations from original designs 
by MERRILL. Large 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


RUBY AT SCHOOL. PxNo™ iE: 


trated by JEssiE MCDERMOTT WALCOTT. 16mo, 
cloth. $1.00 

A new volume, completing the popular “ mele and 
Ruthy ” series. 


The above are for sale by booksellers ge nerally, or 


will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston 





MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


JUST READY. “4A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


MEMOIRS (Views Souvenirs) OF | “"“"@7= Pcs sons 
THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE |, , socal EVOLUTION 


By BENJAMIN Kipp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Translated from the French by LADY MARY Dr. Marcus Dops in 7he Bookman.—** Competent 
Loyp. With many Illustrations from | judges te vad ee prs e to be =< ~ 
i , / > greatest books we have had since Darwin’s rigin o 
eninge by the Author. 12mo, cloth, Species.’ It is indeed only an application of the laws of 
gilt top, $2.25. evolution there enounced ; but it is so wide in its survey, 
so penetrating in its insight, so sustained and masterly in 
its argument, and so surprising in its conclusions, that, 
William Watson’s New Volume. for intellectual ability it may be set on a level with any 
book of the century.” 
\ Dr. A. R. WALLACE in Naturve.—' This is a very re- 
A markable book, and one which must have a good effect 
: in preparing students of sociology for the inevitable 
By WILLIAM Watson. Uniform with “The | changes which are rapidly coming upon us. It is thor- 
Poems of William Watson.” 12mo, cloth, | oughly scientific in its methods, inasmuch as it is based 
gilt top, $1.25. upon the theory of evolution, yet it is altogether original 


* . in its treatment of the subject, and gives us a theory of 
*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, printed through- social progress which is in many respects very different 


out ‘on J. Dickinson & Co.’s s hand-made paper, | from that generally accepted by evolutionists.” 
limited to fifty copies, numbered. Price, — 


$3-50, met. New Fairy Stories from India. 


By te autor of tree tists” | TALES OF THE PUNJAB, 
THE END OF ELFINTOWN ; TOLD BY THE PEOPLE 


By JANE BarRLow. Illustrated by LAURENCE | By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author of “ The Flower 





HousMAN. 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges. of Forgiveness, and Other Stories,” “‘ Miss 
$1.50. Stuart’s Legacy,” etc. Illustrated by JoHN 


Lockwoop KIPLING, author of “ Man 
‘ and Beast in India.” Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
By the Editor of “ Boswell.” gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 


HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN a eee eer ee 
XOMA’ al 
By GrORGE OXONIAN D.C.L., Pem- PRINCE FILDERKIN 


broke College, Oxford; editor of “ Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson,” author of “ Writ- 
ers and Readers,” etc. Illustrated with 
New Frontispiece Portrait in Photo- 
gravure of President Eliot, and with Views ——— 
of the Principal Buildings, including the ’ 
oldest picture of the College. 12mo, MACMILLAN S 
“ Crimson ” cloth, gilt top, price $2.25. a 
“The book is not only entertaining, but it is valuable. New Christmas Catalogue 

Dr. Hill has recorded some of the details of Harvard life 

that a Harvard man would never think of noticing.... | A Selected List of Choicely Printed and Illus 

He has been a student of Boswell to good purpose. .. . trated Books. With numerous Illustra- 

The literary quality is excellent, and the illustrations are "i sur rae 2 

of a character that will please the most loyal and fastidi- tions from the principal volumes. Sent 

ous son of Harvard.”’—Bostox Daily Advertiser. free to any address upon application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


The FRANKLIN 


AMERICA’S BEST TYPEWRITER. 


A Useful Gift for Your Minister 


By the late Lord BRABOURNE [E. H. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen]. 16mo. Pinafore cloth, 
floral edges, 75 cents. 














A STANDARD MACHINE, with UNIVERSAL KeEy- 
BOARD, at a POPULAR PRICE. Has NO EQUAL for 
BUSINESS or PROFESSIONAL Usk. 

WRITES IN SIGHT. ALWAYS IN ALIGNMENT, and PRICE, $75.00 
Challenges Comparison with any ortkk, especially in the most essential points of sim- 
plicity, durability, speed, economy, alignment, and good work. Don’? buy until you have seen 
and tried the LATEST machine. Responsible agents wanted. Catalogue free. 

Special inducements to ministers and parties making Xmas presents to them. 


FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER MFt. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A stirring argument in favor of 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 


spoons and forks, is their wearing quality. ‘lhe silver in- 
laid in the back of the bowl and handle before plating, 
secures the service of solid silver, 

Guaranteed 
25 ycarSe 











Patented. 


a article stamped on the back. 
STERLING INLAID 
Es oid ti alljewelers. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co,, Bridgeport, Cont, 


Salesrooms2 Maiden Lane. (second doorfrom Broadway) N. 
A complete line of Solid Silver, novelties and plate to “> ALS 


Es ep 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Women of Shakespeare 


By Louis LEWEs, Ph.D. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Helen Zimmern. Octavo, cloth, extra, 


$2.50. 

The work comprises : A study of the character- 
istics ot the age in which Shakespeare wrote. 2. A 
brief description of the rise and development of 
dramatic poetry prior to Shakespeare’ $s appearance. 
3. A brief account of the poet’s life. 4. The English 
stage at the time of Shakespeare. The women in 
the narrative poems. 6. The wont en in the first, 
second. and third period of the Plays. The wo- 
men inthe Tragedies. 8. The great Trleedion 9. 
The mixed poems. 

** An excellent piece of analysis and characterization, 
presented i in charming style... . Most attractive read- 
ing.”—Lonudon Spectator. 


The Winning of the West 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Author of *‘ Hunting 
= of a Ranchman,” “ The Wilderness Hunt- 
“a. 

Valin Ill. The Founding of the Trans-Alle- 
ghany Commonwealths, 1784-1790. Octavo, with 
map. $2.50. 

COMMENTS ON PARTS I. and I. 

A lucid, interesting narrative. written with the 
ail soberness of history, warmed and colored by 
a lively imagination. The work is admirably done, 
and forms a valuable contribution to the history of the 
country.”’—London Spectator. 

‘* Written ina free and flowing style, always graceful, 
but never turgid, that makes the narrative delightful read- 
ing from the first page to the end.”’—Chicago “Times. 

Story of the Crusades 
By 7. 8. ARcurR and C. L. KINGSFORD. Being 

No. ‘The Story of the Nations” Series. 

Fuily * ttusteated with maps and plans. 12mo, 

cloth, $1.50: half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

‘The History of the Crusades” is, of course, not a 
story of a nation,” but the narrative, nevertheless, be- 
longs very properly to a series of national histories, be- 
cause the events described affected directly the history of 
every nation of Europe, while the record is also.a part of 
the history of Christianity. The story is in itself a most 
dramatic one, and it has been admirably told by two 
scholars who write with a very full know ledge of the pur- 
pose and spirit of the Crusaders, The book is fully illus- 
trated with illustrations based:upon well-authenticated 
designs in the older records. 


Abraham Lincoln 


And the Downfall of American Slavery. By NOAH 
Brooks. Fully a 12m0, cloth, $1.50; 
half leather, gilt top, $1.7 


ee no biogra phy of ‘Sls Lincoln shows 
more fully how his ae training shaped and developed 
his character, and how his humble life fitted him for the 
spe: ial service that Ged had designed for him, than Mr. 
Noah Brooks’s.”’— Boston Globe. 


De. scriptive brospectuses of the** Stories of the Ni ‘ations’ 
and the '. Heroes of the Nations.” oliday number of 

‘ Notes,” giving full descriptions of the season's publi- 
cations, sent onapplication, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 West 23d St., New York 


Peloubet’s 
Graded 
(Quarterlies. 


EDITED BY 
Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. 
Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 
lrs. [1. G. KENNEDY. 
Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 


These superior Quarterlies are of 
determined merit and in every respect 
are the best Quarterlies published. 

They are used by schools who are 
seeking to adopt modern methods of 
teaching the Bible as being far in ad- 
vance of most denominational produc- 
tions, 

All Christian Workers 
are urged to send for free specimen 
copies and by close comparison form 
individual judgment as to their posi- 
tive merits in every best requirement. 


ADDRESS 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 
25 Bromfield Street, - Boston, Mass. 


oe 































CHURGH BELLS “ti: 


PUREST BELL METAL, (Cc Cot Aan Tin.) 
Send for Price oo. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BAL TIiMORE, MD. 





Herald Sermons 


By Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH 
Author of “ Hiram Golf’s Religion,” etc. 
45 Short Sermons reprinted from the 
New York Herald 
I2mo. 252°pages. Portraitof Author. $1.00. 


** Perhaps it is but just to say that in a long life- 
time | have never heard many sermons that have 
deserved to rank with the sermon editorials-of the 
Sunday “ Herald,” and I have heard at seats of 
learning, where I have resided, and in this city, 
many, if not most, of the distinguished preachers of 
the present generation. For simplicity and vivid- 
ness of statement and argument of the grand truths 
of the Bible, for the instruction and comfort of great 
numbers of people, they rank certainly far beyond 
moderate expressions of classification. ... 1 hear 
them spoken of on every hand—in business and 
social circles.”,—Axtract from Letter. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


e 9 e e e 
Hiram Golf’s Religion; 
Or, ‘‘ The Shoemaker by the Grace of God’’ 
3th thousand. 16mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


‘** Plain talks of a shoemaker and a parson. They 
are in dialect; the style is both quaint and strong. 
A book that gives the reader something to think 
about... . The sterling, homely common sense of 
the book is commanding wide attention.”— 7he 
Evangelist. 


They Met in Heaven 


5th Thousand. 16mo, 216pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


“This is a tender and helpful study in religious 
experiences. . To many Dr. Hepworth’s effort 
may be a hand stretched out from Heaven. To all 
it will be a book of pure, gentle, and persuasive 
Christian inspiration.” —/ndefendent. 


The Life Beyond 


This Mortal Must Put on Immortality 
2d Thousand. 16mo,116 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


“It is my privilege to tell the old story in my own 
way, and I may be permitted to hope that these pages 
will carry good cheer to some forlorn or wearied soul 
that gropes in the darkness and longs for the light.” 
—From the Preface. 


Sent by mail, postpaid. on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
31 West 23d Street, New York 





The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 


: oc ie 


i 





The *‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work isan 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and wiD 


Save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circujars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 





Henry Clay 
Junior 


Camera. 


Of course it’s good. Most 
as good as our $55 Henry 
Clay. Can’t specify here. 
Can only quote a 


@xgsize, . . . ° $30. 
5X7 Size, $38. 
Send for description. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 


423 Broome Street, New York. 





Atlantic Monthly 
FOR 1895 


Will contain a new Serial. to run through twelve 
numbers, entitled 


A SINGULAR LIFE 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


Studies in Great Literature 


New Figures in Literature and Art 
Studies of men and women who are coming for- 
ward into public notice. 

International Papers 
A series of articles treating of existing relations 
and historical passages between the United States 
and other countries. 


Contemporaneous European Affairs 
Discussions of important questions and leaders of 
Europe. 

Political History 
Such papers as Dr. Frederic Bancroft’s discussion 
of Seward’s Attitude toward Compromise and 
Secession. 


Political and Industrial Questions 


Treating with special knowledge and impartiality 
topics of commanding interest in American politi- 
cal and industrial life. 


Education 
Special regard will be paid to this subject in its 
varied forms. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF IMPORTANCE 
During 1895 Dr. John Fiske will furnish a series 
of historical papers entitled 


Virginia and her Neighbors 


Terms: $4.00 a year tn advance, postage free; 35 
cents a number. With new life-size portr ait of 
Whittier, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Bryant, or Holmes, $5.00; each additional Portrait. 
>7.00. 

vi ostal Notes and Money are at the risk of - sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


A HOLIDAY BOOK 


THE WHITE CANOE: 
An Indian Legend of Niagara 


Poem by 
WILLIAM TRUMBULL 
with 1o full-page illustrations from designs by 
F. V. DU MOND 
8vo, full gilt, $2.50 


_** Wide margins, dainty covers, sumptuous illustra- 
tions.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


““A gift-book for which many will be grateful to both 
designer and poet.’ —London Nativnal Observer. 


“An exceedingly beautiful volume, which should 
speedily find AS in the library of every collector of 
_—— Suffalo Express. 


“In Mr. Trumbull’s poem the incident is vigorously 
portrayed. . Du Mond’s spirited drawings are 
admirably reproduced by photogravures and are excellent 
studies from Indian life as well as excellent illustrations 
of the romantic legend.” —London Saturday Review. 

“The poem is of a high literary c roe. The illustra- 
tions are of unusual excellence.’ Soston Transcript. 

“A stirring Indian legend of Niagara Falls,...a 
graphic poem in which the native sentiment is well 
reproduced.” —Congregationalist. 

“Told in spirited verse. The illustrations are all 
very skillful and beautiful, and several of them are ex- 
ceedingly fine, poetic in conception and strong and effect- 
ive in execution.’ "Philadelphia Times. 

** Dramatic enough in motive and handling to warrant 
its combination with the illustrations. Particul arly inter- 
esting to students of Indian lore.” —S¢. Paul Pioneer Press 

“Told in full, free, swinging, rhythmic verse, with a 
good deal of vigor about it."—W. ¥. C om 1 Advertiser. 

‘** A book pleasant to the average eye.”’—/ndependent. 

“* Smooth, metrical form, An Indian story, of Niagara, 
romantic and very susceptible of illustration.” —7rzbune. 

“ A beautiful example of art-work in books. Told in 
smooth, flowing verse.” —Pittsburg Telegraph. 

‘* Melodious hexameter verse.”—V. VY. Home Journal. 

““The appearance of the poem suggests a renewal of 
the question why our verse-makers have made such little 
use, comparatively speaking, of the rich store of romantic 
material offered in Indian — folk-lore tales, and 
historical incidents.” —Oxtloo, 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK: LONDON : 
27 West Twenty-third Street. 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
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More Protests against 
Protestantism 


We hope hereafter to give, briefly, what we 
understand to be the history of the rise of 
both the Episcopacy and the Papacy, which 
will at least partially represent our views in 
answer to the questions implied in the follow- 
ing two letters. We do not here, therefore, 
give any further reply to them than to say 
that the second correspondent, however cor- 
rect he .may be as to history, is certainly not 
well informed as to the claims of the Roman 
Church. He will find, for example, in the 
“Catholic Dictionary,” published with the 
imprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster and the Archbishop of New 
York, and which is therefore at least good 
authority as to the claims of the Roman 
Church, the following statement : “ At one time, 
as everybody knows, the Greek Churches were 
in full communion with the Holy See. We 
begin, therefore, with the history of the 
schism and of the origin of the Greek Church 
as an independent body.”—-THE EnpIrors. 


AN ILLOGICAL SYLLOGISM 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Your answer to my question anent High Church- 
men and Rome is summed upin asyllogism that you 
pronounce “‘ very simple,”’ and from which, you say, 
**there is no escape.”’ The syllogism is: 

The Church is the final authority in matters of 
faith and practice. The Church has declared that 
authority to be vested in the Pope. Therefore the 
Pope is the final authority in matters of faith and 
practice. 

No High Churchman need ever fly to Rome “to 
escape”’ such a syllogism as that. The subtle intel- 
lect of Newman might have regarded it with amused 
wonder, but certainly not with awe. No such syllo- 
gism was ever known in logic, nor ever will be until 
man shall have fallen into ‘* permanent intellectual 
confusion.” One of the primary rules of the syllo- 
gism is that it shall contain three and only three 
terms. Yours has four, viz., ‘“*Church,.” “final au- 
thority,” “‘has declared,” ‘“‘the Pope.”’ Therefore 
there is no syllogism. 

To show this in detail: The predicate of the con- 
clusion, ‘* final authority,” etc.. is the major term. 
The subject of the conclusion, ‘the Pope,” is the 
minor term. As you declare your first proposition 
to be the major premise, *“* the Church” must be vour 
middle term. With these three terms your minor 
premise must infallibly be, ‘‘The Church is the 
Pope,” or, ** The Pope is the Church.” Instead of 
this you have introduced as your minor premise a 
proposition—viz., an alleged declaration made by the 
Church—that has no more logical connection with 
the major premise and conclusion than any other 
historical statement whatever. 

To pass from the question of logic to the question 
of fact: When and where has the Church declared 
the authority spoken of to be vested in the Pope? 

If the Church had said this, or should say it, what 
would the declaration be worth? If God imposed 
on the Episcopate a commission, a duty, a power, a 
responsibility, the Episcopate could not, even by a 
unanimous vote, transfer these to another. When 
God says *“ Do this,’”’ he does not mean ‘‘ Get some- 
body else to do this.” Peter might as well have 
turned and told Andrew to feed the lambs. So evi- 
dent is this principle that the Romanists themselves 
do not derive the Papal supremacy from any imag- 
ined “declaration” of the Church or Episcopate, 
but from God himself through Christ. 

But if the Episcopate could transfer responsibility 
and authority in this way, the individual can do the 
same. Yet, to use a secular analogy, what would be 
the value of a ** declaration ’’ by President Cleveland 
that the Presidential authority was vested in the 
Mayor of New York? That any person can transfer 
divinely imposed responsibility or authority to others 
bya simple * declaration ”’ or otherwise is repugnant 
to Protestantism, the Scriptures, and the common 
sense of mankind. E. A. W. 


A “NEW DISCOVERY” 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your latest editorial on the Episcopal Church 
you have announced what appears to be a new dis- 
covery in Church history of the highest interest and 
importance. You say: “It is, in our judgment, his- 
torically demonstrable that both the Greek Church 
and the Anglican Church derive their Historic Epis- 
copate through the pre-existing Church of Rome.” 
So far as this statement applies to the Anglican 
Church, it may be conceded that the point is a 
debatable one, though the view that, since the repre- 
sentatives of the earlier Celtic Church in Britain 
shared with the Roman Mission under Augustine 
the work of re-establishing Christianity in Anglo- 





Saxon England, they probably shared also in found- 
ing the English Episcopate, is not without respect- 
able support. 

But it is in the application of your statement to 
the Greek Church that the startling novelty appears. 

In saying that that Church derives her Historic 
Episcopate through the pre-existing Church of 
Rome, you assert of the Roman Church that which, 
so far as I am aware, her most enthusiastic par- 
tisans have never pretended or dared to claim for 
her. Neither Gregory the Great, nor Hildebrand, 
nor the forged Decretals of Isidore, nor the most 
rabid ultramontane Jesuit of modern days, has ad- 
vanced any suchclaim. ‘The most ardent supporters 
of the Papal supremacy, asserting, as they have, the 
authority of the See of Peter over the other Apos- 
tolic Sees of Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Ephesus, and Constantinople, and over the four 
great Eastern Patriarchates, and even over the 
(Ecumenical Councils, have never, I believe, even 
suggested that these Churches derive their Historic 
Episcopate, which means their organized existence, 
either through or from the Church of Rome. 

Frankly, this is an idea which I have never seen 
advanced before, and unless it be possible that The 
Outlook has confused two things which are quite 
distinct, the Papal claim of supreme authority over 
the whole Christian Church, and that historic organ- 
ization of the Church in the episcopate which was 
general throughout the East before Rome’s dis- 
tinctive claims were heard of, [ must conclude that 
The Outlook has a new and very interesting view of 
Church history which, in effect, is more Papal than 
that of the Pope. Will you not please throw more 
light on this subject by giving at least the outline 
of that demonstration of which you speak ? , 

AN (UNQUALIFIED) CHURCHMAN. 








Scribner’s Magazine for 
Christmas is on all news- 
Stands. The November num- 
ber has been out of print for 
two weeks. Get your Christ- 
mas number now. 





Special. 

The two superb blue cloth 
volumes of Scrzbner’'s Magazine 
for 1894, and a full year’s sub- 
scription for 1895, are offered 
from now until January rst, for 
$4.50 net. 
contain important contributions 
by 


Frances Hodgson Burnett, 


The two volumes 


George W. Cable (a compiete novel), 
Thomas Nelson Page, 

F. Marion Crawford, 

H.C. Bunner, 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 

John Drew, 

Edwin Lord Weeks, 

William Henry Bishop, 

Joe] Chandler Harris, 

Archibald Forbes, 

Robert Grant, 

Rudyard Kipling. 

There are more than 600 illustrations. 


This offer is made not only 
to secure new subscribers, but 
to induce readers to bind and 
preserve their Scvzbner’s. The 
usual price of these volumes 
and subscription is $6.80. 


Orders should be sent now. Address Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Silver, Burdett& Company s 
HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT 


AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO-DAY. By HENRY 
C. VEDDER. Cloth, gilt top, 16mo, 326 pp., $1.50. 
A critical and fascinating account of the literature 
and writers of our own day, including nineteen 
contemporary authors. 

‘“* The firstleffect of reading the book is to send one back 
to the authors analyzed, with fresh enthusiasm and ap- 
preciation . . . surely a desirable state of mind wherein 
to read and study understandingly.”’ 


BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM ; or, His- 
. toric Incentives to Virtue and Good Citizenship. 
In prose and verse, with notes. By HENRY B. 
CARRINGTON, U.S,A., LL.D. Cloth, gilt, 16mo, 
443 Pp., $1.25. (In school edition, 72 cents.) 
‘‘ It was a very happy thought to bring together the in; 


spiring utterances of so many patriotic men and women.”’ 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS, showing aims, 
principles, and plans of every-day teaching, with 
illustrative lessons. By SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
Supervisor Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cloth, 16mo, 276 pp., $1.25. 

** Nowhere else is it possible for a teacher in her every- 
~ work to find so much that is helpful by way of lesson 

aids . 


. as in these pages.”’— Zhe American Teacher. 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS FOR HIS- 
TORICAL STUDY. An wot Ns synopsis of 
the Four Gospels in the English Version of 1881. 
By WM. ARNOLD STEVENS, D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Interpretation in the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, and ERNEST DEWITT 
BuRTON, Professor of New Testament Interpre- 
tation in the University of Chicago. Cloth, small 
quarto, 249 pp., $1.50. 

“* [ think itis much the best English Harmony we have.” 

—Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D., New College, Edinburgh, 

Scotland. 


THE REASONABLE CHRIST. By GEORGE E. 
MERRILL. 16mo, cloth and gilt, 215 pp., $1.25. 


‘* A book whose trend is not in the ordinary rut.”’— 
Literary World. 

‘Free and liberal intone .. . it is written in gentle, 
attractive, and effective style.”’— 7he /udependent, N. Y. 

These and our other publications are for sale by the 
leading booksellers. Send for catalogues and circulars 
descriptive of our EDUCATIONAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


110-112 Boylston Street, Boston 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 









DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 





@UR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 
_- 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
for improving and strengthening voice. Send stamp 
for circularsto 1., Hygienic Supply Co., Boston. 
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WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


«Cartwright & Warner’s” 


Unrivaled 
Underwear. 
Merino, Natural Wool, 
Cashmere, and Silk and Wool 
Ladies’ Underwear. 


Men’s Underwear, 
Children’s Underwear. 


HOSIERY 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Cashmere, Silk, and 
Balbriggan Hose, 
Men’s Half-Hose, 
Men’s Bicycle Hose, 
Black Cotton Hose and 
Half-Hose 


25 cents fer pair 


Warranted Fast Color 


Proadovay KR) 19th bt. 


NEW YORK 








Complexion Powder 
Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 


climate. Pozzoni’s cembines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
2steemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


O’ NEILL’ 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods, Etc. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 


Our Assortment of Holiday Goods for this Season is finer by far than any 
previous year. {t comprises everything useful or ornamental to be found in 
this or European markets. Our collection of 


Bronzes, Onyx Tables and Cabinets, Lamps, 
Bisque, Royal Worcester, Austrian Ware, 
and Other Potteries 


cannot be surpassed. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF DOLLS IN NEW YORK CITY 
——LOWEST PRICES 


Mail Orders 





We make a specialty of Mail Order Business, sending goods to all 
parts of the World, Guaranteeing Satisfaction to the Customer 
or Refunding the Money. SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 





Ss. 1842p TED ‘With A ComainaTion 
ae OF ROGERS DRC SitvER Pee Ware FRE “awe GME” SOAR 


th poset Roe REGULAR a>) KNIVES, FORKS AND TEASPOONS; 3TABLE SPOONS; 
1 BUTTER we 1 GOLD-LINED SUGAR SPOON. BEAUTIFUL PATTERN. 


da» A “Cy py tA UO Ro cxere” REC an FREE 


BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY 
VENEER BACK. poe SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 


Oe ay pu TAUQUAR  HERTER FREE, 








11Q’ beni A Somamanon 
on a Chautauguey osk FREE. 
DJESKA” ToILeT ARTICLES, BOUGHT AT RETAIL W 
F NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO QUR ORDER, 
' < THE LARKIN Soap MrG.@- BurrAco,Ny. 


A 
“SWeEr: ‘Mome” Soap. 
% 
Ta $10.00 }You Get 1 ALL FOR $ 10.00> we wir 
See Outlook, Nov. 17th and 24th. 


- CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 
Most poputaR DESK EVER MADE. SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. 3 FEET HIGH, 
OST, 
EITHER PREMIUM: worth aT RETA, +40. 00 
When writing, please mention The Outlook. 





“The Cleaner ’Tis, 
the Cosier ’Tis.” What 





is Home Without 


FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 8¥2 INCHES; WEIGHT, 30 coun. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. 
rent WIDE, 10/2 INCHES DEEP. THE LAUNDRY fv Tarter Soaps, -BORAXINE”? AND 
SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS? TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 
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Leecreation Department 
The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anyv-here in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Lotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 
xecreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. ¥ 





9 NEWSPAPER 
HI S DVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
Prompt, careful, and W M. HICKS, 
efficient service guaranteed. PROPRIETOR. 

Hotel proprietors should send for a copy of Hicks’ 
Advertisers’ Guide, giving list of suitable Papers and 
rates for advertising. 








TOURS 


Grand Winter Excursion 
TQ THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


TWIN SCREW E RES 
siete: FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE, 


From New York, Feb. 6, 1895, to the Azores, Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Barcelona, Marseil les (Nice, Monte Carlo, 
and Cannes), Villefranche, Naples, Messina, Syracuse, 
Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa (jerusalem), 
amayran. Constantinople, Athens, Malta, ‘Tunis, Algiers, 
Gibraltar (Tangier), to New York, &c. 

Duration of round trip two rw ig 

‘FORG ae eneral 
N KOZ- 





For further mony mon apply to A 
Agent, 3 Bowling Green, New York City. 
MINSKI, 166 Randolph St., Agent for Baw ill. 


HOLY LAND, ETC. 


High-class escorted parties for a Egypt. with or 
without Nile, cpestine, Turkey, Greece, lee or short 
tours, leaving New York Dec. 8th, Jan. 19th, and Feb. 
2d and 16th, 7 North German L’ loyd Steamer to Naples 
or Genoa. Membership limited. Independent. travel 
tickets by all routes to the Orient and Round the World. 
General Agents for ALL chief S.S. Lines. Choice berths 
secured. (Gaze’s Tourist Gazette monthly. 


GAZE & SONS 


Chief Office, 113 Broadway, N. Y., or 
New England Agency, 201 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 








EGYPT, PALESTINE, GREECE, 
TURKEY, AND ITALY 
Two personally condaciod parties will leave New York, 
February oh and March 9th. 1895. Send for programme. 


E. M. JENKINS & CU., 273 Broadway, cor. 
Chambers St.. New York. 


Bermuda 


Hamilton Hotel 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


Open Dec. 15th 
Mr. Boyce can be seen in New York at 15 
Warren St. until Dec. 27th. 
A. PARK BOY CE & CO., Prop’s. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel will open Dec. 1st. 
For terms, Grcelare. etc., address 

N. OWE, Hamilton, Bermuda, or . 

OU Tt A RIDGE & CO., 39 Broadway, N. Y. 








Florida 





STATE 


Florida 


TOWN 


Jacksonville 


HOTEL 


St. James 


Booklet and rates of J. R. CAMPBELL, Proprietor. 














Georgia 
HOTELS AND RESORTS RAGON ) MPeta 
California HOTEL bong { of the South, 





Thermal Baths and 
ARROWH Hot Mineral Springs, 

CaLIFORNIA’S 
Famous mountain health resort, with its hygienic, 
natural, grand, and beautiful canons. U nsurpassed views 
cf valley and mountains. Send for descriptive circular. 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by C. BILICKE & CO. 


CARLETON HOTEL **°6:0°%* 


A strictly first-class family and tour:st hcte Centrally 
located. Sunny rooms. Terms reasonable. 











A Winter in Old Mexico for $200.00 


Camping, studying. siphtseeine, hunting, etc. Address 
for prospectus ALL, 234 State St., Boston. 


WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 


The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 


ATLAS LINE 


U. S. mail pad passonaes steamships sail regularly from 
N.Y. for West Indies & Spanish Main. II]. pamphlet free. 
Pim, Forwoop & KELLOCK, 24 State St.. New York. 








CALIFORNIA 


Everybody Goes with Phillips 


And his fourteen years of experience in handling 
Califorma Excursions is a guarantee that the 
Phillips-Rock Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on 
fast trains. under the personal guidance of a Phillips 
manager, insure a quick and pleasanttrip. Sleeping- 
Car rate to Calitornia points from Boston, $8.00; 
from Chicago, $6.00. 

Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thurs- 
days, via Scenic Route (D. & R. G.), the only line 
through Salt Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
For rates, berth reservations,or information address 
‘ Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N. Y. City, N.Y. 
. Phillips & Co., 111 S. gth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN 
G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 10, 1894. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
S. S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 


The Outlook will furnish full information. 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P. 


peer. 


























HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation, for 400 
guests. Occupies = entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 





Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs. sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 








District of Columbia 


THE ELSMERE 


WASHINGTON 


A select family hotel of high order. 
L. C. RINES, Prop. J. F. BOHEN, Mgr. 





Every modern improvement known to science. 
Perfect cuisine and service. Most uniform cli- 
mate in United States. Send for book and rates. 


THE HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA, 
Will open December 15th, 1894. This new and elegant 
hotel is situated in one of the most delightful sections of 
the South. 

It stands on the crest of the hills overlooking the 
Savannah valley, three hundred feet above the city of 
Augusta, from which it is two miles distant. The cli- 
mate is mild, bracing, and healthful, the average tem- 
perature in winter being 54 deg., while Statistics show 
that it is the driest atmosphere found in the United 
State except at great altitudes It is without question 
the finest climate in the South for those suffering from 
overwork or pulmonary troubles, 

The hotel is elegant in its appointments and liberal in 
its management, while its cuisine and service are unsur- 
passed in the South. a information i in regard to rooms 
or booklet, address C. A. LINSLEY. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


OPENS DEC. 15, 1894 
For circulars, etc., apply to F. A. BupLonc, Windsor 
Hotel, New York City, or to 
William E. Davies, Thomasville, Ga. 











_ Maryland _ 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { Eutaw Place, 


Baltimore 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on top of house, overlooking the City of 
3altimore and Chesapeake Bay. Healthiest mode of 
heating in the world. Chattolanee Springs Water serv ea 
without extra charge. For illustrated book address The 
Outlook or C. WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 





Florida 





Altamonte Springs, Florida 


The Altamonte 


In the Highlands of Florida. Open Dec. 
15th. A modern hotel. Pamphlet on _ re- 
quest. H. W. PRIEST, Prop. 


New Jersey 


The Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
REMAINS OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Situated directly on the beach. Every convenience, 
including hot and cold sea-water baths and elevator. 
Through Pullman Buffet Car daily via Penn. R.R. 
J. D. SOUTHWICK, Manager 








e““ORMOND” 


OPENS DEC. 15th. Write for maps, room 
plans, and illustrated booklet to ANDERSON 
< Prick, Mgrs., Ormond, Volusia Co., Fla. 
Reservations made at 3 U = Square, West, 
Room 71, Office of t Royal Poinciana: 
December and January ae the months when 
the Groves are Laden with Ripe Oranges. 


HOTEL COQUINA OPEN DEC. Ist 





The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
October to June Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 





THE CLIFTON 


N. W. Corner Clifton Avenue and Fourth Street, 
MISS A. E. ODGERS. LAKEWOOD, N. J: 
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New Jersey 
HARRIS 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. cottack 


One block east of *‘ The eh ane ” Electric li c lights, om open 
fireplaces, sun parlor, etc.,and baths. Mrs. E 


GRAY GABLES 
Ist St. near Madison Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Elegantly furnished rooms. Superior cuisine and 
attendance. Post-Office Box 16s. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Laurel House 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 


LAUREL isc: PINES 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


Opens Dec. 15th 
HORACE PORTER, Manager 


MAPLEHURST VILLA 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Has all improvements, and will be hog as Fat the highest 
standard. TOCK. 




















HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water, no malaria. Open year round, 
Terms, $2 per day, $7 to $10 per wee 
. R. FOWLER, Prop. 





New York City 





OO oo fo OOo ie On Dn in tn tp tn tn tn tn tt 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 


ve» (grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 44st & 42d Sts. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


: Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


eee Oe On On Oe OO Op i On On nO nD 


SEES EFEFSFEFFFFFEPOOOSEFOOF 





New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





poviee resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric be s, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the toof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters and winter sports. Mas- 
sage, Electricity, all baths and all health appliances. 
New Turkish and Russian baths. Send for ila strated 
circular. 





North Carolina 





O RENT AT HENDERSONVILLE, N.C., 

by the month or year, furnished residence ; nine 

rooms; elevated, shady lot; five minutes ’ walk from post- 
office and near the railroad. C. C. JORDAN, Agent. 


The Mountain Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Located near the center of the 
GREAT SOUTHERN R. R. SYSTEM 

Only 24 hours from New York by Penn. R.R., leaving 
at 4:30 P.M., daily, by, through Pullman cars, "A most 
charming resort in the * LAN’ F THE SKY.” 1,800 
feet elevation, surrounded by jotty pine-clad mountains, 
which shelter it. from wintry blasts. The curative char- 
acter of its justly celebrated NATUR R AL THERMAL 
WATERS, flowi ng Aya: gh jaxurious marble baths, 
have a NATIONAL REPUT The eminent 
eg ee Dr. F. NCHUATANL i om ERCO, from Carls- 

Austria, in charge. 

The Hotel is first-class in all appointments, with un- 
surpassed cuisine, under the experienced management 
of DOOLITTLE & BODEN. Mr. Boden may be seen 
at Windsor Hotel, N. Y., from 9 a.m. until 2 p.M. daily, 
or will call at residences of persons desiring information. 


SOUTHERN IMPROVEMENT CO., Proprietors. 
J.D. KEILEY, Prest., 19 Whitehall St., N. Y. 














The JACKSON SANATORIUI1 


AT DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


For thirty-five years the leading Health Institution in America, is under the personal care of 
regularly educated and experienced physicians, and is distinctive in its conduct and character. 

Location in hill-side park, overlooking charming Genesee Valley region. Pure spring water 
from rocky heights nearly identical with the noted springs of Contrexéville, France. Clear, 
dry atmosphere. Thorough drainage and sewerage. Delightful walks and drives. 

Elegant fireproof main building and twelve cottages. All forms of Fresh-Water Baths, 
including the Turkish, Russian, and Moliére Thermo-Electric; also Sea-salt and Sulphur 
Baths. Massage, Swedish Movements, Inunction, Electricity. 

Instruction in Hygiene and Physical Culture. 
for recreation, amusement, and regular outdoor life. 

Superior cz¢s?ve under supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua Cooking School. 

Electric bells, electric lights, safety elevator, open fires, library, daily papers, and every 
appliance for comfort, health, and good cheer. 

On line Del., Lack. & Western R. R. from New York or Buffalo without change. 

For illustrated pamphlet and other information address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary 


Especial provision for quiet and rest, also 





Winter Sanatorium 
oer” Lakewood, N. J. 


Proprietor 
Turkish, Roman, pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun 
parlor ; electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk and 
cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without treatment. Medical 
superintendence by H. H. Cate, M.D. For information and circulars address 
Miss C. W. STEVENS, Manager. 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


Open Throughout the Year 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
THIS MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 


stands like an acropolis on the summit of a mountain, 2,600 feet above tide, around the foot of which is built 
the famous city of Asheville. It has every convenience known in a modern hotel, including Edison electric 
lights in every room, hydraulic elevator, open fireplace and steam heat throughout, public and private 
porcelain baths and closets; billiards, bowling alleys, shooting gallery, chess parlors, etc., for ladies and 
gentlemen, and magnificent ball-room with stage for theatricals, and 500 feet of piazza with southern 
exposure. Center of social entertainments in the South. ‘The new club-house of the famous Swannanoa 
Hunt Club is situated in Battery Park grounds. The Hunt Club dances will be given at the Battery Park 
this winter, and will be among the swellest affairs in this country. Cuisine, conducted by French chefs, 
unexcelled. E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. 








(For other advertisements in this department see following 


page.) 
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North Carolina 


MOUNTAIN COTTAGE“S43°"'* 


Delightfully situated. Old-fashioned; picturesque ; 
homelike. Mrs. N. V. GLASER, Prop. 


Kenilworth Inn 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Most uniform climate in America. Adjoins the 
Vanderbilt Park. Open the entire year. Finest 
orchestra in the South. For particulars and descrip- 
tive circular address LYMAN RHOADES. 











Pennsylvania 


Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


DRS. WENRICH & DEPPEN 


South Carolina 


AIKEN, S.C. Busch House 


$2 per day. Special rates byweek. Electric lights, etc. 
Thoroughly renovated. HENRY BUSCH, Prop. 


PEBBLE LEDGE Aiken s-¢ 


: —“ Select winter 
boarders. References required and given. New house 
with modern conveniences. Address P. O. Box 176. 


SUNNY CLIFF .A!MFE: 8. ©. 


‘ : Mrs. Lawton would 
be pleased to communicate with any one desiring private 
board. House rented entire if desired. 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, S. C. 


Private Board. Accommodates 30. Near Highland 
Park Hotel. 


























FTON COURT, Camden, S. C.—Old-fashioned 
Southern home, beautifully situated, half.a mile from 
depot, post-office, etc. Charming walks and drives. No 
malana. Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 
references, and printed matter address eee 
Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS, 


TRAVEL 


arEY QU“ TRAVEL? 


It will cost you little to gt FULL INFORMATION 
—it will save you much. Ask H. GAZE & SONS, 
Chief Office, 113 Broadway, New York, for their 


TOURIST GAZETTE 
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If You Use Food or Fuel, Heat or Light 
you canhear of something greatly 
to your advantage by sending your address to Ingersoll 
Heat Battery Co., Desk 19, Lansing, Mich. 








special welcome to January guests 


=e The Hotel St. Elmo 


GREEN COVE SPRINGS 
iad FLORIDA 


Rates the same, but more room. January offers bright, cool days. 
Several cottages in the immediate vicinity of the hotel at service of guests who prefer them 
to main building. Write for St. Elmo booklet to J. L. Scort, Manager. 


HYGEHEIA HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


«¢ DERSONS who want to escape from the 

rigors of a Northern winter cannot find 
a more agreeable Southern resort than the 
Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. The 
climate in this locality is delightful, is abso- 
lutely free from malaria, and the air is balmy 
and full of life-giving ozone. The house is 
one of the best appointed in the country, and 
the drainage and other sanitary arrange- 
ments are perfect. The cuisine is first-class 
in every detail, and embraces every delicacy of 
land and sea food. The social attractions of 
the place are manifold, and music and dancing 
are among the features that add to the charms 
of this model hotel for people who are in search 
of health and recreation.”,"—From Boston Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette. F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


AIKEN, S. C.—Winter Resort 
HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


NOW OPEN 


For circular and terms address B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor. 


||FORNIA'S 


Variable from Chicago. All 
Route | meals served in 
Tourist Tickets Dining Cars. 
on ene ar Palace Drawing= 


Very Low RATES| 22m Steering cers 


and Tourist Sleepers 
taking in all principal points of interest and 


allowing special privileges without extra cost. are run through to 


Detailed information and descriptive pamphlets i ith= 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. San Francisco with 


THRALL, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, | out change, leaving 
Chicago, if you mention this publication. 


Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via Chicago daily via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 






























































E fadi HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 
uver green, no ading or i 

dropping off of leaves. Un- Printed on Cloth. Can be 
excelled for Christanas Dec- Tacked on the Wall. 


orations. Size, 15x 30 inches. [oh ii (<> Ask your local dealer to 
Price, 10 cents. Three styles: procure some of the Windsor 


“MERRY CHRISTMAS * 4, RY CHRISTMAS 46% not send tous, as we have none 

“HAPPY NEW YEAR” So “tre WINDSOR CO. 

‘¢ CHRISTMAS and NEW Manufacturers of all kinds of 
YEAR’S GREETINGS” 


BE IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS A BEAUTIFUL WREATH OF 


Printed Dress Fabrics, 
North Adams, Mass. 





pr 
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THE COLUMBIA. 
PAD CALENDAR 





A Desk Calendar is a necessity — 
most convenient kind of storehouse 
for memoranda. The Columbia Desk 
Calendar is brightest and handsomest 
of all—full of dainty silhouettes 
and pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and 
sport. Occasionally reminds you of 
the superb quality of Columbia Bi- 
cycles and of your need of one. 
You won’t object to that, of course. 
The Calendar will be mailed for five 
2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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# Mention this paper. 




















The Gift of the Year 


IS A 


Hollings Lamp 
XMAS LASIPS 


DRESDEN CHINA, OLD DELFT, BACCARAT 
GLAss and CHINA, TERRA CoTTa, WROUGHT 
Iron, ANTIQUE and BRIGHT SILVER, FINE 
JAPANESE BRONZE, OLD BRASS, ORMOLU, 
Cut GLass, and Onyx. 


FINE FRENCH GLOBES and SHADES 
TO MATCH 
Exclusive Styles Moderate Prices 


R. HOLLINGS & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


523-525 Washington Street, Boston 


BORDEAUX’S SPECIALTIES 


For the Complexion 


A valuable book entitled ‘* Seerets of the Toilet,” 
containing new receipts, sent Free, explaining a new 
method of easily producing an exquisite complexion 
without paint, powders, or poisonous compounds; a 
rational method of curing all skin diseases, improving 
the form, etc. Address, with two-cent stamp, 


BORDEAUX TOILET CO., 132 Boy!ston St., Boston, Mass. 











Bret Harte’s Early Days 


In a conversation with Bret Harte, in 
“McClure’s Magazine,” the interviewer asked 
Mr. Harte: “ And were you taking notes for 
future literary work at this period ?” 

“Not at all,” was the reply. “I had not 
the least idea at this time that any portion of 
literary fame awaited me. I lived their life, 
unthinking. I took my pick and shovel and 
asked where I might dig. They said, ‘ Any- 
where,’ and it was true that you could get 
‘color,’ that is, a few grains of gold, from any 
of the surface earth with which you chose to 
fill your pan. In an ordinary day’s work you 
got enough to live on, or, as it was called, 
‘grub wages.’ I was not a success as a gold- 
digger, and it was conceived that I would 
answer for a Wells Fargo messenger. A 
Wells Fargo messenger was a person who sat 
beside the driver on the box-seat of a stage- 
coach, in charge of the letters and ‘treasure’ 
which the Wells Fargo Express Company took 
from a mining camp to the nearest town or 
city. Stage robbers were plentiful. My pred- 
ecessor in the position had been shot through 
the arm, and my successor was killed. I held 
the post for some months, and then gave it 
up to become the schoolmaster near Sonora 
—Sonora having by immigration attained the 
size and population which called for a school. 
For several years after this I wandered about 
California from city to camp, and camp to 
city, without any special purpose. I became 
an editor, and learned to set type, the ability 
to earn my own living as a printer being a 
source of great satisfaction to me, for, strange 
to say, I had no confidence until long after 
that period in literature as a means of liveli- 
hood. Nearly all my life I have held some 
political or editorial post upon which I relied 
for an income. This has, no doubt, affected 
my work, since it gave me more liberty to 
write as pleased myself instead of endeavoring 
to write for a purpose, or in accordance with 
the views of somebody else.” 





PETER MOLLER’ S 
NORWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a product obtained after years 
of sciertific research. It is 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; 
hence perfectly digestible, causing no after-taste 
or nausea, In flat, oval bottles only, hermetic- 
ally sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 





Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—PBya ee, a p ecousts musician, employ- 
ment where her music will be availabl e, Experienced 
teacher, and understands Tonic Sol-fa. Good accompa- 
nist. Would play dance music at children’s parties. 
Address No. 7,827, The Outlook. 


BOARD — BROOKLYN.—Delightful home. can 
be secured in refined family owning theirhome. Extra 
large front alcove room. og decorated ; all conven- 
iences; superior table. Mrs , 182 Hart St., between 
Tompkins and Throop Aves. 


WANTED - Situations in the country by the Agency 
of the State Charities Aid Association for women wit 
infants or young children, to do general housework ; 
low wages expeded. Apply Room 503, United Charities 
Building, N. Y. Cit 


A LADY of a tact, and social experience 
is desirous of acting as guide, chaperon, or, house-mis- 
tress in school or private house. E., No. 7,815 
care Outlook. 





That 

is the 
fashionable 
“Redfern ” 
the newest 
brand of the 


famous 


“S.H & M.” 


FIRST QUALITY 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Look for “S H.& M.” First Quality on the label 
of every bolt you buy. 


‘¢S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS 


Are the ONZY pianos manufactured on the 
improved and now celebrated Screw-Stringer 
system, invented and patented by the Mason & 
Hamlin Co, in 1883. This invention is the great- 
est improvement in pianos in twenty-five years, 
and owing to it the piano is but slightly affected. 
by trying atmospheric conditions, and does not 
require one-quartcr 23 1auch tuning as pianos 
generally. 

In all respects these pianos illustrate the same 

HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 














which has always characterized the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs, and won for them HIGHEsT 
Awarps at ALL Great Worlc’s Fairs since that 
of Paris, 1867. 


No one contemplating the pur- 
chase of a piano should fail 
to examine these instruments. 


Write for particulars. 


Masons Hamlin 


New York. 


Tllustrated Catalogues free. 


Boston. Chicago. Kansas City. 
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At a good restaurant 


you often order those delicate dishes with 
delicious sauces, which you do not have at 
home. But did it ever occur to you that with 


| LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
} EXTRACT OF BEEF 





as a stock or basis, you could have those very 
dishes made in your own kitchen? 


Miss Maria Parloa 


tells you how. 
1co of her recipes sent postpaid by 
Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, 
New York. 
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PAIN 


OIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 

Water will run from it pure andclean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times Longer ~~ ally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixom CruciBuE Co., Jersey City, N. 3 
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Catalogue nite Leta Rass Prices and terms FREE 
TWO-CENT stamp will carry this 
paper to your friend in any part of the 


iPa\ United States, Canada, or Mexico, 


after you have read it and written your name 
in the corner. 
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The Business World 


In spite of new low 
records on wool and 
iron, wheat has now 
advanced above sixty cents a bushel. The 
week also shows an increase of over one per 
cent. in the average prices for railway bonds, 
while stocks have gone up from one to three 
points. The “Industrials” were wonderfully 
active, especially Sugar, the dealings in which 
amounted to 750,000 shares, or twice the en- 
tire number of shares in existence. Reasons 
for the general upward tendency may be found 
in the important events of the week, all of 
which were distinct factors in changing the 
trend of trade. On Monday the President’s 
message appeared; on Tuesday, Secretary 
Carlisle’s report; later occurred the action of 
the Sugar Trust directors, the caucus of Dem- 
ocratic Senators, and the consequent decision 
as to further tariff legislation, while in the 
House occurred the beginning of the railway- 
pooling debate. The most encouraging of all 
events was the general increase in railway 
earnings. On Saturday gold exports really 
began, $1,250,000 being exported, but, instead 
of adversely affecting the market, prices act- 
ually advanced. Foreign exchange is higher 
and strong. Preparations for the new loans 
abroad account for some of the gold move- 
ment. The Rothschilds have already nego- 
tiated for an Austrian loan for 76,000,000 
florins (a florin is about forty cents), and for 
a Russian loan for $100,000,000. It is inter- 
esting to know both that the latter has been 
floated at 3% instead of 3 per cent. as at first 
reported, and that the eminent Hebrew bank- 
ers have been induced to reconsider their de- 
termination to have nothing more to do with 
the finances of a government which has so 
oppressed their brethren. 


Last Week’s Business 
Here and Abroad 


The annual report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture 
differs widely from that 
of its predecessors in discussing many matters 
of broad interest not usually treated in such a 
document. As to the actual business of the 
Department, however, the Secretary emphati- 
cally denies the allegations regarding diseased 
beef exported from this country. He deals 
with the subject of the farmer’s foreign trade, 
indicating the best market for different prod- 
ucts. He shows that the recent discussion as 
to lessening the cost of bread has been the 
outgrowth of Department bulletins bearing 
upon nutrition investigations. He reiterates 
the conviction that the promiscuous free dis- 
tribution of Department publications should 
be abolished, and he is opposed to the whole 
business of giving away seeds. As to the strict 
economy of the Department, the sum of 
$600,000 has been covered back into the Treas- 
sury out of the annual appropriation. The 
Department’s efficiency, however, has not been 
at all diminished by such economy. Mr. Mor- 
ton expresses the opinion that corn and not 
wheat will henceforth be our staple cereal prod- 
uct. He furthermore tells the farmers that 
their products “ have only a specific purchasing 
power. They will only buy money of people 
who desire farm products. The farmer ex- 
changes these results of his labors, which have 
a specific purchasing power, for money, which 
has a general purchasing power.. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to farmers everywhere that 
they demand money for their products which 
has the highest general purchasing power 
throughout all the civilized world. It is as vital 
to the American agriculturist that the currency 
of his country should be on the basis of the 
highest and most universally recognized meas- 
ure of value as it is to the reputation of Amer- 
ican farm products in all the world’s markets 
that they be of the most desirable quality.” 
The Russian thistle is made the text for a 
suggestion that seeds from abroad must be 
more carefully inspected. The Secretary says 
that perhaps a guarantee should be demanded 
from foreign countries as to the freedom from 
weed seeds and as to the absolute fertility of 
all seeds imported into this countrv. W e might 
well apply this rule to ourselves.’ The export 
of American seeds would be much augmented 
if the standard of purity and fertility were ex- 
alted; in other words, if we gave to other peo- 


Secretary Morton’s 
Report 





ples the same guarantee we propose to ask of 
them. 

The The Annual Report of the New 
York, Lake Erie, and Western 
Railway recently issued has ex- 
cited much comment in the daily press, from 
the fact that the company’s income for the 
year shows a deficiency of over a million dol- 
lars. This is, however, not so surprising a 
statement, for the Erie has suffered more se- 
verely than have most of the coal roads from 
the recent remarkable diminution of traffic in 
coal—an added unfavorable and discouraging 
feature to the year of general business prostra- 
tion, the loss in which would have been bad 
enough anyway. The company has continued 
to suffer from the piling up of its floating 
debt, under which it was forced to the wall 
during the panic last year. No reference being 
made to the reorganization scheme which has 
been before the public for some months, the 
rumor of a modification in that plan was 
strengthened. The announcement of that 
modification has now been made. Bondholders 
are asked to grant foreclosure powers in case 
it shall appear that the company cannot pay 
the third coupon of the new mortgage. It is 
also announced that Mr. John King, the Presi- 
dent of the Erie Railway, has now resigned, 
and is succeeded by Mr. E. B. Thomas, who 
for some years has been First Vice-President. 


Erie Railway 


Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson has _ been 
chosen by the Eng- 
lish holders of Central Pacific Railway secu- 
rities to visit this country in their behalf, and 
they have given him full powers to attempt 
negotiations. The magnitude of those powers 
will be appreciated when it is known that 
half a million out of the 680,000 shares of 
Central Pacific stock are held abroad. Sir 
Charles has now arrived in New York. In 
this connection it is worth while to remember 
that next month our Government will be called 
upon to pay over two and a quarter million 
dollars of Central Pacific bonds. This will be 
the first payment on these bonds, which were 
issued years ago to subsidize the construction 
of the railway. As the Company has at pres- 
ent a sinking fund of $5,700,000, the question 
arises whether the Government might not pay 
the maturing bonds out of this fund. 


Some United States and 
Canadian capitalists have 
been negotiating for the 
purchase of the short lines 
running eastward from Quebec for the purpose 
of extending the system to the Labrador 


The Foreign Stockholders 
of the Central Pacific 


Three and a Half 
Days’ 
Ocean Passage 


. coast, and there establishing a line of steamers 


to Europe. They declare that by this means 
they can reduce the passage to three and a 
half days. 











FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the grt 
which you desire to Sell 
This Association can an them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investor can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
(a@7~ Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


%? GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N 
1346 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE W ADSWORTH, Pres. Jos1aAu Jewett, Treas. 














New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


59 TO 65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses all the powers of Trust Compa- 
nies under the New York Banking Laws; acts as 
Trustee for Corporations, firms, and individuals, as 
Executor or Administrator of estates, and is a legal 
depository of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITs, 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R, i URNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 
James N., Jarvie, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Nobert Goelet, Alexander E, Orr, 

George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 

R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Hendersom. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 





Your Money 
Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. sister mas 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Outlook 


An Ideal 
6% Investment 


Secured by taxes and redeemable on notice. 





The 6 per cent. bonds of the Reliance Trust Com- 
pany (309 Walnut St., Philadelphia) are issued 
against tax securities; ‘absolute first liens on real 
estate assessed for taxes at from three to fifty times 
the amount of bonds issued. For sale by 


WILLIAM P. PARRISH 
BONDS, LOANS, REAL ESTATE 
35 Wall St., New York 


CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent, 
2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. CIBSON, 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 











WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuivuAL LIFE, 921-3-§ 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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A lamp with wrong chim- 
ney stinks if it does not 
smoke. Get the ‘Index to 
Chimneys.’ 

Write to Geo A Macbeth 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass, 








EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best} known in U. S. 
Established 185s. East 14th Street, N. Y. 
Morningside 


EACH ERS COLLEGE Heights,New 


York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 

general teachers and specialists : manual training, 

science, kindergarten, English, form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy 
Degrees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of igformane... ‘Teachers College 
Bulletin.” ALTER L. HERVEY. President. 














NION SCHOOL BUREAU 

- Supplies teachers'for schools and colleges - - - 
--- laaerme parents of good schools 

- - - - Kerr & Huyssoon, 2 W. 14th St., 


New York. 





Connecticut 





AIRFIELD ACADEMY for Boys, Fairfield, 

Conn.—Combines thorough mental and ph sical 

training with the comforts of a genuine home. 20 boys. 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Principal. 





q e e 
Woodside Seminary °0 Gms. 
Terms, $500 to $700. Number limited. 
Address for carculat and particulars 
Miss Sara J. SmitH, Principal, Hartford, Conn. 





Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


The Cambridge School 


For Young Ladies, 


Cambridge, Mass. ba of Home. Small classes. 
A great vannety of Cou 
ARTHU K GILMAN is the Director. 











New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Directoi 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HA eg, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 





New Jersey 





New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advantages of New_York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupils. Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 





Pennsylvania 





Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. 
for College. 
Mrs. JULI 


~~ e Eduestion, with Preparation 
Krenek wt, sand Ie Tusic 
TUTWILE R, Associate Princi al, 


os vol 4112 Spruce ‘Street, Philadelphia. 


High’ School 








All the Sit of the best city night school at 
your own home. Instruction by mail by an associa- 
tion of professors and teachers in leading colleges. 
Business course now ready. No better course is 
offered by any institution in the country. Fee, $10a year, 
in two payments. Books free. We assist graduates in 
advancing their positions. Our purpose is to make men 
rather than to make money, and we do our best for every 
Student. Free courses to those forming local centers of 
five members. Write for circular and application blank : 


NIGHT SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
P. O. Box 942, Philadelphia, Pa. 


About People 


—The founder of the St. Andrew's Brother- 
hood, Mr. James L. Houghteling, of Chicago, 
is a prominent banker of that city. He is a 
Yale graduate. 

—Upon the wall of the Palazzo Marini, at 
Venice, a commemorative slab has been re- 
cently placed. It bears the modest inscrip- 
tion: “ Here lived and died Cimarosa.” The 
composer needs no posthumous eulogy. 

—From the Keepership of the Prints at the 
British Museum, Mr. Sidney Colvin, the trans- 
lator of Woltmann’s and Woermann’s art his- 
tories, has advanced to the proud position of 
Slade Professor of Art at the University of 
Cambridge. 

—Scores of babies born since the publi- 
cation of the German Emperor’s “Song to 
Aegir ” have been named after that mythical 
personage; each proud mother promptly in- 
forms William II. of the honor thrust upon 
him, in the hope that he will show substantial 
appreciation. 

—Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, who has 
taken such a great interest in the Armenians 
who have come to this country, says that in 
Massachusetts alone there are now two thou- 
sandof them. They are mostly from Asia, 
about half of them from Harpoot, the special 
field of the American missionaries and the 
seat of the Euphrates College. 

—The little Crown Prince of Germany is a 
good boy, and loves his mother. One day he 
was being catechised by the Court chaplain, 
who was trying to emphasize the doctrine 
that all men are sinners. “Is my father a 
sinner?” asked the lad. The chaplain was 
compelled ‘to admit that his Majesty was 
subject to the universal rule. “ Well,” ex- 
claimed the loyal knight, “father may be, but 
I know mother isn’t.” 

—Judge Holcomb, the Fusion Governor- 
elect of Nebraska, is a large man, six feet 
three inches tall, and weighing over two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. Some time since, as a 
candidate for district judge, he refused to fol- 
low the example of his opponent, who pledged 
that while the hard times in Nebraska lasted 
he would not order any mortgage-foreclosures. 
Mr. Holcomb, on the contrary, declared that 
it was the duty of a judge at all times to 
enforce the law from the bench. He was 
elected, 


Impaired Digestion 


The patient is required to diet. In building up 
and maintaining good health, milk is recognized as 
a valuable factor, but it 1s important that it be 
absolutely pure and sterilized. Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream meets all requirements. 
Entirely wholesome. 








WATERS 
PIANOS 


The high reputation which the WATERS 
PIANOS have maintained for FIFTY 
YEARS will be increased by the improved 
WATERS PIANOS of to-day. Their chief 
characteristic isa WONDERFUL POWER 
AND FINE QUALITY OF TONE. 

A GREAT OFFER! 

AN ELEGANT NEW WATERS UP- 

RIGHT PIANO, 7%-octave, 3-stringed, full 


iron frame, repeating action, ivory keys, three 
pedals, and all improvements, for 

















$225 


cash, or $250 on payments of only $10 down 


and 
$7 PER MONTH 


A handsome stool and cover given with 
each piano, and no charge for delivery within 

5 miles of New York. 

Old pianos and organs taken in exchange 
at full value. 


OPEN EVENINGS 


until January Ist. Please call or send postal 
for catalogue with reduced prices and terms. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 
134 Fifth Ave., near 18th St., N.Y. 








ON A THOUSAND AND ONE 


E 


© 

You can Qo 
=, 

earn money #5> 
pun 

for o> 
specia OF 
—™m 

purposes. Laat?) 
ro 


You can illustrate Sermons and Sunday-School Lessons. 
Art, Science, History, etc., etc. 


You can use, interchangeably, on the “ 


CRITERION AND A 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


OIL. LIME AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. ‘ 
D FOR CATALOGUE. 





Do You Know what Can be Done with the Magic Lantern ? 


YOU CAN THROW 


SUBJECTS OF 


J.B.COLT aoe 


LIGHT 


INTENSE INTEREST 


You can 
make a 
good living 
if properly 
equipped. 


131 POST ST. _ 
SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 


You can teach classes in 
You can delight children. 


Criterion ’’ Lantern, the Microscope, the Polariscope, the 


Spectroscope, the Crystal Stage, the Vertical Attachment, or the usual Lantern Front. 


% 
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The Sinaitic Manuscript of the 
Old Syriac Gospels 


By Prof. George F. Moore 
Of Andover Theological Seminary 


The story of the discovery of this manu- 
script has been repeatedly told in the news- 
papers as well as in Mrs. Gibson’s little vol- 
ume, “ How the Codex Was Found” (Cam- 
bridge, 1893). In February, 1892, two English 
ladies, Mrs. A. S. Lewis. and her sister, Mrs. 
M. D. Gibson, visited the Convent of Mount 
Sinai, and brought home photographs of a 
number of manuscripts in its library. Among 
these was a Syriac collection of lives of fe- 
male saints and martyrs, written apparently 
in 778 A.D. The vellum for this martyrol- 
ogy had been obtained from older manuscripts. 
The original writing had been obliterated by 
scraping or rubbing with pumice-stone, but 
was still partially legible, and Mrs. Lewis rec- 
ognized pages of the Gospels. An examina- 
tion of some of the photographs showed Pro- 
fessor Bensly and Mr. Burkitt that the text 
was not that of the Syriac Vulgate (Peshitto), 
but was akin to the portions of the Old Syriac 
‘Gospels, which Cureton edited in 1858 from a 
unique codex in the British Museum, the so- 
called “ Curetonian Syriac.” Cureton’s man- 
uscript, which came from the Convent of S. 
Maria Deipara, in the Nitrian desert, was very 
imperfect, containing the greater part of Mat- 
thew and Luke, though with serious gaps, a 
much smaller part of John, and a mere scrap 
of Mark. The importance of the new manu- 
script was thus very great, and in February 
and March, 1893, the convent was again vis- 
ited by Mrs. Lewis and her sister, in company 
with Professor Bensly, Mr. Rendel Harris, 
and Mr. F. C. Burkitt, who deciphered and 
‘transcribed all that could be read of the 
palimpsest. 

From these copies, with the assistance 
.of two sets of photographs, the text has 
now been published by the Cambridge 
University Press. The death of Professor 
Bensly, within a few days after his return to 
England, left the whole work of editing to 
Messrs. Harris and Burkitt, Mrs. Lewis con- 
tributing an introduction. The chief value 
of the new manuscript is, of course, for the 
early history of the New Testament text. 
What light it will throw on the extremely in- 
teresting problems which that history presents 
can only be told after an exhaustive compari- 
son with all other remains of the Old Syriac 
version, and with other early witnesses, par- 
ticularly the Old Latin. It is obvious at a 
glance, however, that the text of the Sinaitic 
Gospels (S) is by no means identical with that 
of Cureton’s Nitrian manuscript (N). For 
example, the close of the Gospel of Mark 
(xvi., 9-20) was contained in the latter, but is 
lacking in the new codex. ‘The names of 
the three kings which N inserts in the gene- 
alogy of Jesus, Matt. i., 8, are not found in S; 
and so in numerous other instances where N 
exhibits peculiar additions. The most strik- 
ing variations, however, are in Matt. i., where 
S differs not only from N, but from all other 
manuscripts hitherto known, in representing 
Jesus as the son of Joseph. Matt. i., 16, 
reads: “Jacob begot Joseph; Joseph, to 
whom was bétrothed the virgin Mary, begot 
Jesus, who is called the Christ.” Compare 
with this, N: “ Jacob begot Joseph, to whom 
was betrothed the virgin Mary, who bore 
Jesus the Christ.” Corresponding variations 
are found in the following verses. Matt. i, 
18-25, reads: “The birth of the Christ was 
on this wise: Mary, his mother, being be- 
trothed to Joseph, before they had come to- 
gether was found with child by the Holy Spirit. 
Joseph, her husband, because he was a right- 
eous man, did not wish to expose Mary, and 
meditated divorcing her quietly. But while 
he was meditating these things, there appeared 
to him the Angel of the Lord in a vision, and 
said to him, Joseph, son of David, fear not to 
take Mary thy wife; for that which is (or is to 
be) born of her is by the Holy Spirit. She 
will bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people from 
its sins. Now this came to pass in order that 
that should be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the Lord in the prophet Isaiah, who said, Be- 
hold, a virgin is with child, and shall bear a 





son, and he will be named Immanuel, which 
is interpreted, Our God is with us. When Jo- 
seph arose from his sleep, he did as the Angel 
of the Lord bade him, and married his wife ; 
and she bore him a son, and he called his 
name Jesus.” Itis instructive to compare the 
Curetonian in Matt. i., 24: “ He married Mary, 
and lived with her chastely until she bore a 
son, and (she) called his name Jesus.” The 
emphasis of these words is most naturally ex- 
plained by antagonism to such a representation 
as we find in the Sinaitic Gospels. Yet N it- 
self has in vs. 21, “‘ She shall bear ¢4ee a son,” 
and there are other symptoms that the Cure- 
tonian is an orthodox recension of a text simi- 
lar to that of S. On the other hand, S, too, 
(with some Old Latin codices) has “ Joseph, to 
whom was betrothed the virgin Mary,” and 
was therefore in turn derived from a copy in 
which the virgin birth had been signally em- 
phasized. We are thus taken back into the 
period when the conflicting views of Christian 
sects about the person of Christ were imme- 
diately reflected in the text of the Gospels 
themselves. To the student of Church his- 
tory, as well as to the textual critic, the new 
Sinaitic codex will prove most instructive. It 
is the first time that a copy of the Gospels 
has come into our hands from one of the nu- 
merous sects which believed Jesus to have 
been the son of Joseph. 


How the Phonograph was 
Discovered 


“T discovered the principle by the merest 
accident,” states Mr. Edison. “I was singing 
to the mouthpiece of a telephone, when the 
vibrations of the voice sent the fine steel point 
into my finger. That set me to thinking. If 
I could record the actions of the point and 
send the point over the same surface after- 
ward, I saw no reason why the thing would 
not talk. I tried the experiment first on a 
strip of telegraph paper, and found that the 
point made an alphabet. I shouted the words 
‘Halloo! Halloo!’ into the mouthpiece, ran 
the paper back over the steel point, and heard 
a faint ‘Halloo! Halloo!’ in return. I deter- 
mined to make a machine that would work 
accurately, and gave my assistants instructions, 
telling them what I had discovered. They 
laughed at me. That’s the whole story. The 
phonograph is the result of the pricking ‘of a 
finger.” 


For Irritation of the Throat caused by Cold or 
use of the voice, ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are 
exceedingly beneficial. 
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| CHINA-RICH CUTGLASS | 
} A Christmas Gift 


«ad in China or Cut wlass is 
always effective and much 
appreciated. Save 25 per 
cent. by purchasing from 

us. Would be {pleased to 
§ have you visit store or :¢t 
' us send you our new 174- 
! page illustrated Catalogue 
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Light for 
Street and 
Driveway. 


The S. G. & L. Co. TuBuLaR 
GLosE STREET-LAMP is the 
best made. Equal to the best 
gas-light. Will not blow out, 
smoke, or freeze. Can be set by 
wick-regulator to burn from 4 to 
16 hours. Is cheap, yet perfect. 
Burns 4 hours for 1 cent. 

Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or 

can get it for you if you insist. 

Send for our catalogue. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 














IE 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 


Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For sale by all Grocers. 
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The Making of Thieves 


There has surely been of late, says Mr. J. A. 
Riis in the “ Century,” a very great and signifi- 
cant increase in the number of child criminals 
that are brought to our police courts. There 
are more of them, and they are much younger 
than they used to be, and they are vastly 
“tougher.” Their manner shows plainly that 
the street has been their teacher and that they 
have been apt pupils. Its method is simple, and 
varies in Hell’s Kitchen and in Jewtown only 
in the opportunities offered. To begin with, 
the boy idler in the street during school hours 
is there in defiance of law, whether the fault is 
his own or not, and he knows it. He isin the 
attitude of opposition, the normal attitude of 
the street. The policeman is his enemy, and 
the policeman stands for the established order 
of things. Thus the groundwork is laid for 
whatever mischief comes along. It is not long 
in coming—rarely longer than the dinner-hour 
of the first day. The boy is hungry. He wants 
something to eat. A boy’s hunger is not like 
a man’s, which can be appeased with promises. 
He wants something at once. Is he playing 
hooky, he does not want to go home to get 


it. Anyway, there isno need todoso. The 
street can show him an easier way. A gro- 
cer’s stand is handy, or a pie-wagon. Better 


still, a soda-water wagon: the bottle is worth 
so much cash at the junk-shop. The driver’s 
back is turned; the boy “swipes” one. It is 
not a very great crime, but it is the stepping- 
stone to many greater. A horse-blanket or a 
copper-bottomed boiler may be the next thing. 
It is the first step that costs an effort, and that 
not a very great one, with the clamor of a 
hungry stomach to drown the warning voice 
within him that whispers of the policeman and 
the lock-up. The friends he makes in the 
streets soon help him to contempt for the one 
and a secret pride in the other. 
? 
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IF YOU ‘ 
‘WISH TO TRY THEM, 
Will send the FIVE leading 
numbers on receipt of return 
postage 2 Cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Age of Silver 


Demands a Silver Polish, 
of SUPERIOR MERIT. 














“RANKS FIRST WITH 


C Nearly a million housekeepers 
and Leading Silversmiths. 


It Imparts the Highest Degree of 
Brilliancy Easily and Quickly, 
WITHOUT SCRATCHING OR WEARING. 


eLECTRO on 


SILI 


9) 








‘itis sold everyw 


Its unlike any other. 


zing \7he Electro Silicon Co, 
ne? 72 Sohn St, New York. 

















TEETH 
PROTECTION 


is cheaper and easier than paying a dentist. 
THE 


PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 


is the only common sense Tooth Brush 
ever made. As it’s name implies, it isa 
preventive of disease, In use, follow direc- 
tions. Universally approved by dentists, 
Sold everywhere, or35c. by mail. postpaid 
An instructive book about the teeth, free 


Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 
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BA 


New Diuretic, Red 
Gluten Dyspepsia PM 
Pamphlet an 
Wnrivaled in América o 
Write Farwell Rhinfs 





Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
PLEAGK AweenyT 


Full-size CHAMBER TOILET SETS, “s 49 
MEMO e csr cesiens vatestus sieiecwadoeuns:h ° 


a ae 
Best BOHEMIAN GOBLETS............. ir. 
“a. Ie, 10” 
Imported CRACKER JARS........ 75". 25. 


Imported CHOCOLATE PoTs......1.°°, 20, 


DINNER KNIVES, pearl handles, silver 8 97 
plated f e doz. 


Pes auOwe, fOr Drealttase..s. ....22.c0s.e<nes iy 
(The above CHRISTMAS PRESENTS are in the 
Basement, with our superb stock of China and Glass.) 


The SILVERWARE BARGAIN TABLE 
—main floor—has hundreds of the best 


quadruple electro-plated TABLE pieces ae 

—Coffee, Tea, and Chocolate Pots, 

Fern Holders, Salvers, Mugs, Sugar { 97 

Bowls, Cream Pitchers, oe | a. 

piece worth from 4.00 to 10.00, made 

WOMUB Ae Sescaricands oimecaee sta csaeawes J 
Sterling silver BROWNIE SPOONS....49 
French PORCELAIN CLOCKS.........12,5%. 4, 





TOYS 


(Basement.) 


No child, no parent, should fail to see the 
grandest Christmas exhibition ever attempted. 
The space occupied is 4 times that of last 
year, containing : 

DOLLS of every nation, 
SOLDIER SUITS of all armies, 
GUNS, TRUMPETS, NOAH’S ARKS, 
PUNCH and JUDY SHOWS, 
all kinds of CHRISTMAS-TREE ORNAMENTS. 
GAMES of all kinds, 
BUILDING-BLOCKS, WOOLLY ANIMALS, 
DRUMS, JACKS-IN-BOXES, 
JUMPING-JACKS, TOY FARMS, 
STEAM RAILWAYS and BOATS, 
etc., etc., etc. 

SANTA CLAUS has promised to honor our 
Basement with his continual presence from 
now until Christmas. 

Any little boy and any little girl can simply 
whisper what presents ought to come by 
Christmas, and the old gentleman has prom- 
ised to hear every wish. 





The Entire Block, Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., N.Y. 





TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 
ap THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
CHO’ WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 











IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS <a 


OPERA 4no ASSEMBLY CHAIR he 
FURNITURE 


COMPANY 
GRANQ RAPIDS. MICH. 











DEAFNESS 


and headnoises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums.. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; diff- 
| erent from all other devices; the only 
E (safe, simple, comfortanle and invisible 
® jear drum in the world. Hundreds are 
being benefited where medical skill has 
failed. No string or wire attachment 
to irritate the ear. Write for pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
155 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, Ky, 
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Sixty-four Christmas gifis may be secured at a 


cost so small as to be comparatively insignificant, by sending an order for THE CENTURY GALLERY, pub- 
lished by The Century Company ( price, ten dollars), Details of a special offer may be had by addressing 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York. Each picture is exquisitely printed on heavy plate 
paper, 13 by 17 inches in size, and all are inclosed in a strong and handsome portfolio. The list of subjects, 
with the name of artist and engraver, is as follows : 





I. Daphne. Froma painting by GEORGE W. MAYNARD. XXXII. The Setting Sun. From a painting by CHARLES FRAN¢OIS 
Engraved by J. H. E. Whitney. DAUBIGNY. 


siaieail , i tee ‘ Engraved by Elbridge Kingsley. 
lI. Twilight. From a painting by THEODORE ROUSSEAU. pe ee ds ree a aaa eee 
en es XXXIV. bi nln f sitions the Infant Christ.’”’? From a painting by 


III. A Love Story. From a drawing in wash by RopzrT Biv. Engraved by T. Cole. 
Engraved by Charles State. XXXV. The Post-Office at San Francisco, 1849-50. From a drawing in 
IV. Moving the Led Horses. From a drawing in oil by FREDERIC oil by ANDRE CASTAIGNE. = 
ai REMINGTON. j Engraved by J. H. E. Whitney. 
Engraved by J. W. Evans. XXXVI. Artemis. From a sculpture by HAMO THORNYCROFT. 
V. Head ofa Man. From a painting by REMBRANDT. Engraved by T. Cole. 
Engraved by T. Johnson. XXXVII. Ponte Vecchio, Florence. From an etching by JOSEPH PEN- 
; oe eras pes NELL 
Vi. The gy Anthem. From a drawing in wash by IRVING R. Engraved on wood by R. C. Collins, 
Engraved by F. H. Wellington. XXXVIII. se Nurse. From a drawing on wood by MARY HALLOCK 
7OOTE. 


VII. “Czsar and Pompey.” From a painting by J. H. DOLPH. Engraved by C. A. Powell. 
Engraved by S. Davis. 


XXXIX. Looking Over the Cliff. From an aquarelle by WINSLow 


VIII. Twilight. From a painting by ALEXANDER HARRISON. HoMER. 
Engraved by H. Wolf. Engraved by T. Cole. 
IX. Loveand Death. Froma painting by GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS. XL. The Sons of Prescott Hall Butler. From.a drawing in charcoal by 
Engraved by T. Cole. KENYON Cox of the bas-relief by AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS. 
3 c iia alle an Engraved by J. H. E. Whitney. 
ee ee NE a Se AS Sa XLI. “Thirst.” From a painting by J. L. GéRoME. 
Process Reproduction. Engraved by Henry Wolf. 
XI. Fight at a Barricade, Paris. Froma drawing in gouache by DANIEL XLH. A Dancing Lesson. From a drawing in wash by R. B. Brrcu. 
VIERGE. Engraved by F. H. Wellington. 
Engraved by Henry Wolf. XLII. The Manwitha Violin. From a painting by Wyatr Eaton. 
XII. Inthe Beech Woods. From a drawing in gouache by ALFRED Engraved by T. Cole. 
- ARSONS. XLIV. Tiger. From a painting by ADOLF MENZEL. 


Engraved by Frank French. Engraved by Henry Wolf. 


XIII. Able to Take Care of Himself. Froma study in oil by WILLIAM XLV. The Wood-Gatherers. From a painting by JEAN BAPTISTE 
M. CHASE. Corot. ? 
Engraved by Frederick Juengling. Engraved by Elbridge Kingsley. 
XIV. “Indeed!’ From adrawing in wash by FRANCIS Day. XLVI. Spring, Summer, Autumn. From drawings in gouache by WILL 
Engraved by M. Haider. H. Low. 


= = — ‘ sean Engraved by Henry Wolf. 
XV. The Annunciation. From a painting by M. L. MACOMBER. = y ites 


Engraved by M. Haider. XLVII. Between Two Fires. From a painting by F. D. MILLET. 

ce . a f ene , ; Engraved by Henry Wolf. 

XVI. An Old-Time Valentine. From a drawing in wash by GEORGE bier! ; 3 ; 

VHARTON EDWARDs. XLVIII. St. Paul’s from Fleet Street. From a drawing in gouache by 
Engraved by F. H. Wellington. JOSEPH PENNELL. — 

ia : : yee Engraved by W. H. Morse. 

XVII. The First Communion. From a painting by J. BASTIEN-LEPAGE. : i is i R 
. Engraved by T. Cole. XLIX. The Madonna of the Goldfinch. From a painting by RAPHAEL. 

a wae ‘ a Engraved by T. Cole. 

XVIII. Madonna and Child. Froma painting by SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 


Engraved by T. Cole. L. Looking for Camp. From a drawing on wood by MARY HALLOCK 
; ‘ *OOTE. 
XIX. A Negro Slave _Dance—The Bamboula. From a pen-and-ink Engraved by F. S. King. 
drawing by E. W. KEMBLE. a F ae 
Process Reproduction. LI. The Turkey Pasture. From a painting by GEORGE FULLER. 


i Engraved by W. B. Closson. 
XX. A Little Maid of Spain. Froma painting byan UNKNOWN ARTIST. ‘ a - 
Engraved by T. Johnson. LII. A Venetian Lady of Rank. Froma pastel by RoSALBA CARRIERA. 
: . P ; Engraved by T. Johnson. 
XXI. The Opera Box. Froma drawing in penand ink by C. D. GIBson. ? " es - 
Process Reproduction. LIII. The Infanta Marguerite. From a painting by VELASQUEz. 
: Engraved by T. Cole. 
XXII. The Mirror. From a painting by D. M. BUNKER. — 3 ae ' 
Engraved by W. B. Closson. LIV. The Dispatch-Bearer. From a drawing in o!] by GILBERT GAUL. 
, We é Engraved by T. Schussler. 
XXIII. Fast toa Whale. From a drawing in wash by W. TABER. 


Engraved by J. W. Evans LV. Nowe her Brave. From a painting by GEORGE DE FOREST 
i of Seems RUSH. 
XXIV. “So Soon Gone!” From a drawing in wash by ALBERT E. Engraved by H. Davidson 
STERNER. ; ae ee es 
ee : : LVI. ‘Child with Cherries.” From a pastel by JOHN RUSSELL. 
Engraved by M. Haider. Engraved by T. Johnson. 
axY. get petted penny redone Seine, Paris. From LVII. The Sheep-Shearers. Froma painting by JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 
Engraved by C. A. Powell. , Engraved by W. B. Closson. 
XXVI. A Negro of Morocco. Froma painting by MARIANO FoRTUNY. LVIII. UndertheGreenwood. From a painting by GEORGE INNEssS, Sr. 
Engraved by W. B. Closson. Engraved by Elbridge Kingsley. 
XXVII. A Fisher Boy. From a drawing in gouache by M. J. BuRNs. LIX. Miss Frances Harris. From a painting by Sir JosHuA REYNOLDs. 
Engraved by Frank French. Engraved by W. B. Closson. 
XXVIII. The Eugénie Verdier Rose. From a photograph. LX. Gathering Seaweed, <i R. I. From a drawing in oil by 
Engraved by F. S. King. GEORGE INNESsS, Jr. i 
eee ; 4 é Sane, ene Engraved by J. W. Evans. 
XXIX. His Lordship’s Bedtime. From a drawing in oil by E. H. , a — 
BLASHFIELD. LXI. Izaak Walton. From a painting by G. H. BouGHTON. 
Engraved by G. Kruell. Engraved by Frank French. 
XXX. Sioux Indians Charging the Sun-Pole. From a drawing in oil by LXII. Jacob Wrestling with the Angel. From a drawing in oil by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. KENYON Cox. 
Engraved by J. W. Evans. Engraved by H. Davidson. 
XXXI. The Close of the Reception. From a drawing in gouache by LXIII. Two Boys of Holland. Froma painting by Cuyp. 
A. B. WENZELL. Engraved by T. Johnson. 
P R duction. 5 “a ee 
oe neem LXIV. ‘They have Marched Away into Siberia.’”’ From a drawing in 
XXXII. Augustus St. Gaudens. From a painting by KENYon Cox. wash by HENRY SANDHAM. 





Engraved by J. H. E. Whitney. Engraved by H. Davidson. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


LOO ‘ ) A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
3 re By CHARLEs Dickens. Ilustrated.. With so drawings and 8 
4 a>, i full-page photogravures by Fdmund H. Garrett. 2 vols., 16mo, 
. \ rilt top, $3.50. Also an edition containing special features, 
Rmited to 150 copies, both text and illustrations on Japan paper, 
$10.00, er. : " 

Mr. Garrett’s illustrations have been pronounced the best work 
he has yet done. A combination of mechanical and artistic excel- 
lence makes this one of the most attractive books recently printed 
in America. 


GOETHE’S FAUST 


With 29 illustrations (10 in photogravure). 8vo, hendonmnaly 
printed and bound, full gilt, $3.50. Also a limited edition, with 
photogravure impressions on satin, 8vo, $6.00, ef. 


TENNYSON’S BECKET 


With 26 illustrations. 8vo, beautifully bound, full gilt, $2.00. 
Also bound in vellum, white and gold, $2.75. 


A FARM IN FAIRYLAND 


3y LAURENCE HousMAN. With illustrations, decorations, and 
cover-design by the author. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


‘\ A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES 


Retold by S. Bartnc-GouLp. With 35 charming illustrations 
and initial letters by Arthur J. Gaskin. With cover specially 
designed. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS 
By Mrs. Trottope, Reprinted from the first edition of 1832, 
= be by nag paeerens from comneemarnny Grywinge. 

: Neosat erties peu Cia ntroduction by Prof. Harry THurston Peck, of Columbia HAMILTON W. MABIE 

FROM ‘‘ A TALE OF TWO CITIES College. 2 vols., 12mo, $3.50. 


EDMOND AND JULES DE GONCOURT MY STUDY FIRE. Second Series 
Their Lives, Letters, and Literary Reminiscences, Compiled and Translated by 

1. A, BELLocand M. SHepiock. With eight original portraits. 2 vols, 8vo, $7.50. 

In these two volumes the cream of the voluminous ‘‘ Journal des Goncourts”’ is 











By Hamivron WriGHT MAsre. With three portraits in photogravure. 16mo, gilt 
ton, $1.50. 


given, the seventh and final volume of which has been recently published. These MR. MABIE’S PREVIOUS BOOKS IN A NEW EDITION 
remarkable brothers knew well all the literary and artistic people in Paris during the ; F tie : 
last aan coners, and their letters and journals are ied wit H mageresions _— ane My Study Fire, First Series Short Studies in Literature 
SS S. y ys la a S s¢ ; as e oJ x . . 
fete og yy aca ae ceccies ae ee a oe Under the Trees and Elsewhere | Essays in Literary Interpretation 
Each 16mo, gilt top, illustrated with portraits in photogravure and an original 
THE LAND OF THE SPHINX frontispiece, $1.50. Also boxed as a set, $7.50. 


By G. Monrsarp. author of ‘“‘ Among the Moors,” etc. With nearly 200 illustra- 


: * Thes ig 2ssays on literature and nature hold a unique place for all those 
tions by the author. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. Fiona Ge Banatel counys ie enk eal inet of + 


whe seek culture in its best sense. Mr. Mabie’s splendid interpretation of nature is 
SAMANTHA AMONG THE COLORED FOLKS not excelled even by Hawthorne. His criticisms of literature are characterized by a 
sympathetic touch with the heart of the author he is criticising, which few attain, and 
My Impressions of the Race Problem. By MARIETTA his sympathy with the passions and sufferings of mankind 
Hotty (Josiah Allen’s Wife). With nearly 109 illus- will draw out and lift up the hearts of his readers. 
trations. by that master delineator of darkey life, ; Mr. Mabie’s essays, unlike those, of most, modern 
E. W. Kemble. 12mo, $1.50. writers, will be prized, not for their dainty bindings, but 
esti forthe great resources of beauty, power, depth of feeling 
and thought, which lie hidden in the printed pages, to be 
summoned out by the thoughtful ae” 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE 
GONTAUT 


Gouvernante to the Children of France during the 
Restoration, 1773-1836. Translated by Mrs. J. W 
Davis. 2 vols. 8vo. With 13 portraits in photograv- 
ure. Gilt top, $5.00; half morocco, $10.00. Also a 
large-paper edition limited to 175 copies, for England 
and America, each volume containing a portrait in 
mezzotint by S. Arlent Edwards, printed in color and 
signed by the artist, $12.00, xe?. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


Second Edition, ‘The initial volume of‘ The Secret 
of an Empire. By PierRrRE bE LANo. From the 


Seventh French Edition. With portrait. 12mo0, $1.25. 


AT THE GHOST HOUR 


From the German of Paut Heyse. In four dainty 
little volumes with decorations, etc. _In unique bind- 
ing, per set, $2.00. The House of the Unbelieving 
Thomas, Fair Abigail, Mid-Day Magic, The Forest 
Laugh. Half calf, gilt tops, per set, $ : full ooze 

calf, in box of same leather, per set, $10. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES 
BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. Second edition ready. 


3y [AN MACLAREN, $1.25. 


A HOUSE IN BLOOMSBURY. Second OUR NEW JUVENILES 








THE EARLY PUBLIC LIFE OF HON. 
W. E. GLADSTONE 


3y A. F. Ropprns. With portraits, $1.50. 

So little is known of the early lite of this remarkable 
statesman that this record of his youth and parliamentary 
apprenticeship cannot fail to be of strong interest as well 
as of historic value and importance. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES 
Second Series. By Austin Dopson. With 12 por- 
traits in photogravure. Small 8vo, gilt top, %2.00. 
Also a large-paper edition limited to 250 copies, with 
impression of the portraits on Japan paper and a 
special ee and frontispiece (not in the ordinary 
edition) in photogravure designed by George Whar- 
ton Edwards, $5.09, wet, 


SHYLOCK AND OTHERS 


Fight studies by G. H. Raprorp. Gilt top. 16mo, 
$1.50. 


THE ART OF THOMAS HARDY 


By LionEL JOHNSON. 12m0, $2.00, vet. With etched 
portrait by Wm. Strong, and a bibliography by John 
ane. 














Edition. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 12m0, $1.25. FIRST IN THE FIELD 
; err An engaging story of adventure in New South Wales. 
KITTY ALONE. Second Edition. By GrorGe Manvitte Fenx. With illustrations. 
A Novel. By S. BArING-GGULD. 12m0, $1.25. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


MISTS WITCH WINNIE AT SHINNECOCK 
A Novel. By FLETCHER BATTERSHALL, 12m0, $1.25. Singe’s vhter ; a Sj / Se 3y 
Also second edition of ‘** A Daughter of This World,” 2 Fies's Denehver - Savers An School. By 
by the same author, bound uniform with “ Mists.” OR, ay 2 sips ‘eam. Ee re 


tions by J. Wells Champney. 12mo, ¥1.50. 
THE MGHWAY OF SORROW ELSIE AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


A Novel. By Miss Hespa STRETTON, in collaborati } @FRANCES AD 
i vei. y 3 Ss ES. . ETTON, 1 Ollaboration > _— “Beto “ . . . 
with the celebrated Russian writer, STEPNIAK. With sy MarTHA Fintey, author of the * Elsie ” and ‘* Mil- ' 
portrait of the author. 12mo, $1.25. dred” books, 16mo, $1.25. : VAN SAN T FORD 
1. 2 ~~ 2) 
LOVE AND QUIET LIFE THE SHERBURNE COUSINS WITH DECORATIONS BY 
By WALTER RaAymonp, the author of ‘* Gentleman Up- . . ICLAS poss . _— ALICE:C- MORSE 
cott’s Daughter ” and “ Young Sam and Sabina.” 12mo, i Bone Are a igi ins | CR = > 
ay Ple28. | . P : hw / ia ide KCOPNEW YORK ©0229 
_ The series of idyls composing this study of English village 
life is considered Mr. Raymond’s best achievement. GYPSY BREYNTON 


WHERE HONOUR LEADS By EvizAbetuH Stuart PHELPs.. With numerous illus- 


trations. An entirely new edition, frcm new plates. 





A sequel to her poles and winning story, ‘* A Question 12mo, ay 
of Honour.” By Lynpe PALMER, author of ‘The No brighter, more wholesome and entertaining book 
Magnet Stories,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. could be put into the hands of girls and boys. 





al Write fi * - . 
nieeae” Dodd, Mead & Company cor.cf 21st 5st. 
NEW YORK 


FROM ‘* AT THE GHOST HOUR 
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“We are adi ertiscd by our loving  atasewstl hte V7, Lihue M1, Act = Scene 3 
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“ How well my comfort ts renewed by this.” — Romeo ‘and Juliet, Act 3, Scene 3. 


MELIIN S FOOD 2 now favorably known 


throughout the crvilized 
world. Lt is food and not medicine, and ts always readily 


avauable—whencver guick nourishment ts desired, as it 


requires no cooking. Try it for Faintness, Exhaustion, 
Sleeplessness. Two tablespoonfuls in a cup of milk or 
water, hot or iced, as preferred, and you will be fed, nour- 
wshed, and strengthened. Our book for the instruction of 
mothers, 72 pages, bound tn cloth, sent free on application. 


A sample bottle of MELLIN’S FOOD will be sent to any 


mother requesting it. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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